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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Improving on the Past. 


In some respects, it is a pity that, in planning works for 
industrial purposes, one cannot see a considerable distance 
into the future ; so that what is done at one period would 
not stand in the way of the best application being made of 
the developments of a future period. But, however clear- 
sighted one may be, it is impossible to know positively 
beforehand the nature of evolutions in the future. This 
very fact, however, gives scope at some time or other to 
engineering ability in fitting advance to oldconditions. The 
larger a scheme that any engineer has to design and bring 
into being, and the more extended the components of the 
scheme, the more difficult it will be for any engineer in time, 
(say) a few decades ahead, to introduce into the fabric of 
his predecessor’s work the advance that has been achieved 
in the intervening years. Thinks any constructing engineer 
that, had the original engineering creator of Beckton fore- 
seen what was to happen by, and during, the first decade of 
the present century, he would have laid out that gigantic 
works in the manner he did, with the retort-houses con- 
structed end-on and the transport system about the works 
arranged in the manner in which it exists to-day? The 
planning of Beckton showed skill ; and it provided the most 
economical method of working known at the time. But the 
plans confine the engineer of to-day ; and, however inter- 
esting may be the puzzle as to how best to incorporate ad- 
vances as opportunities arise, it strains at skill and respon- 
sibility in devising and contriving to reach the desired end in 
the most economical and profitable way. These are points 
that have to be borne in mind in considering any individual 
piece of reconstruction work that is brought before one 
in connection with Beckton; seeing that the works cannot 
now be reorganized in their every part, nor large solidly 
constructed buildings be lightly sacrificed. At Beckton, as 
at other works, each case of re-equipment along the lines 
of modern practices has to be considered on its own merits; 
and, in the case of such large works as those of the Gas- 
light and Coke Company, and under the conditions of those 
works, every case, Mr. Thomas Goulden, the Company’s 
Chief Engineer, will tell one, supplies the subject for an 
interesting study, the measure of the success of which study 
is shown in the ultimate working resuits. 

These thoughts arise out of the paper that Mr. Goulden 
contributed, from the large store of his information and 
experience concerning such matters, to the proceedings 
at last Thursday’s meeting of the members of the Eastern 
Counties Gas Managers’ Association. The paper dealt with 
the conversion of the No. 12 house at Beckton, which, we 
believe, is the largest of the several houses there, and a few 
days’ maximum production of which house would suffice for 
the whole of the annual requirements of some of the mem- 
bers of the Association. But that is not the fault of those 
members ; it is the fault of their location. Mr. Goulden 
did not contribute his paper for comparative purposes 
outside the house itself. The problems that arose, and the 
comparisons between the results of the old and the new 
equipment within the house limits, furnish ample points for 
engineering interest, though not much room for discussion. 
The very size of the house, the extensive character of its 
equipment, and the increased output from within the same 
walls, all go to show the remarkable progress that has been 
made in retort-house practices during the past thirty years, 
which compass the time when the house was originally 
€quipped and when it is now working under modern con- 
ditions, which conditions it is not suggested are superior to 
others, but are the best, in Mr. Goulden’s opinion, for the 
internal and external circumstances of this particular house. 
‘rom the engineering point of view, the old equipment was 
the best known at the time of its installation; but the con- 








trast in the equipment of thirty years ago and of to-day is 
made the more striking by its magnitude. In the old house 
there were settings of nine retorts, aggregating 405 retorts, 
of © section, and in the maximum cross measurements 
20 in. by 13 in.—in all representing 8100 lineal feet. In 
each of the new settings (the design of which has also 
brought about improved heating) there are ten larger retorts 
24 in. by 18 in., aggregating 440 retorts, and making a total 
length of 8800 feet. Six pairs of drawing and charging 
machines were originally installed, and four pairs were 
used, working on both sides of the house, with a pair on 
each side as a stand-by. Two Fiddes-Aldridge machines 
now do all the work on one side of the bench. Instead of 
the former eight sets of coal breakers and elevators, with 
their separate machinery, each two of the four sections of 
settings are now dealt with by one line of coaling plant, as 
described in the paper. Coke removal was formerly effected 
by manual labour. Each section of retorts in each half of 
the house has now its own hot-coke conveyor feeding into 
a common elevator conveyor, built at right angles to the 
retort-stacks. With such a length of house, it would have 
been impossible, or rather it would not have been economi- 
cally possible, to have had a single length of conveyor 
running through the house, with all the wear and tear upon 
it, and upon the driving machinery, through its length and 
weight. It would have meant a useless expenditure of 
energy, and very considerable wear and tear, with a large 
amount of inconvenience when any section of the settings 
was let down for repairs. A comparison of the drawings 
illustrating the old and the new arrangement of the house 
will show the problem with which Mr. Goulden had to deal 
in order to fit new practices to conditions designed for the 
practices of a past day. 

The results of the changes are perhaps more interesting 
than the character of the changes themselves. Tor the 
substantial character of the complete work, for such a 
weight of material as is carried and stored, and for the plant 
it covers (settings complete, coal and coke handling plant 
and hoppers, stoking machinery, gas-driven electricity gene- 
rating plant and motors), the cost of the work—/ 73 12s. per 
ton of coal carbonized per twenty-four hours—is moderate. 
The extent of the work has, of course, a bearing on this aver- 
age figure. The average labour charge, 9°31d. per ton, is also 
a good result, though, of course, under other conditions and 
other systems the figure can be, and is, beaten. The saving 
compared with the former equipment is a material one. It 
may be confidently expected, too, that owing te the reduced 
amount of stoking machinery, the less wear and tear upon 
the retorts owing to the improved mode of discharging and 
charging, and the enhanced heating arrangements, the cost 
of upkeep will be lower than formerly. Upon the low prime 
cost of effecting a change of this order, upon the lower labour 
costs, and upon the anticipated reduced wear and tear charges, 
there is the greater productive capacity of the house, the 
result of a combination of circumstances inherent and other- 
wise. There is the larger carbonizing capacity, the im- 
proved heating, the quicker work, and the larger charges. 
But that is not all. The drop from a 16-candle power stan- 
dard to a :4-candle power one must take some credit for the 
greater productive capacity. Thehouse as formerly equipped 
was only capable of carbonizing 486 tons of coal per twenty- 
four hours, producing about 5 million cubic feet of gas. The 
house as at present equipped can deal with 682 tons per 
day, and produce about 84 million cubic feet. The old 
production divided by the old tonnage gives a make of only 
10,288 cubic feet per ton. The new production divided by 
the tonnage gives 12,463 cubic feet per ton—a difference of 
2175 cubic feet. This difference multiplied by the 682 tons 
represents nearly 14 million cubic feet. It may therefore 


be generally said that the additional productive capacity of 
34 million cubic feet may be allocated as to 2 million cubic 
feet to the engineering scheme for new equipment, and as 
to 14 millions to the better heating arrangements, heavier 
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charges, and lower illuminating power—though engineering 
perhaps should be given part credit for the improved heat- 
ing and the heavier charge capacity. These are points, 
however, that we need not elaborate. The plain fact is 
shown by the paper that to the engineer—in the case of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company as in other cases—much is 
due for the greater economic working that has conduced to 
maintain and enhance commercial prosperity in the face 
of the bitter opposition of external and therefore uncon- 
trollable circumstance. 


To Encourage the Production of Benzol. 


One of the subjects that is at the present time kepf, by ex- 
ternal circumstances, well in the minds of carbonizers, and 
would-be carbonizers, of coal, as well as of tar distillers, 
is the prospect of a large demand for highly rectified benzol 
for motor-car purposes. We understand that the motor-car 
industry and users of motor cars are exceedingly anxious to 
encourage, in every possible way, the production of motor 
spirit from the carbonization of coal, even to the extent of 
entering into arrangements for the protection of the home 
industry as against imported petrol. Price has certainly 
had a very large part in bringing about this attitude. The 
motor-car industry sees not only that the present unsatisfac- 
tory controlling conditions, which enable the price of petrol to 
vacillate in the most uncomfortable manner, is a bar to the 
largest measure of prosperity for their industry, but some- 
thing more. The price of petrol has had a wonderful eye- 
opening effect. While its price was at a fairly reasonable 
level, the danger was not observed, as it has been since, of 
the industry having to rely almost absolutely on the importa- 
tion of motor spirit; and it is recognized that all sorts of 
things may arise that would stop imports, and such a stop- 
page would be a serious thing—in fact, nowadays almost a 
calamity. There is a double reason, therefore, for desiring 
to encourage the building-up of a position that would make 
this country securely self-reliant in the matter of the provi- 
sion of a motor spirit. To highly rectified benzol, free from 
sulphur, the eyes of the motor industry are turned ; and the 
raw material lies in our own coal-fields. 

Daily the motor-car industry is becoming more enthusi- 
astic over this subject. A Petrol Substitutes Joint Com- 
mittee has been formed, for the purpose of stimulating 
interest in the matter, and for investigating and encouraging 
schemes for the home production of an efficient alternative 
fuel for motors. This Committee consists of men of well- 
known names drawn from the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders, the Royal Automobile Club, and the 
Automobile Association and Motor Union. The Committee 
is not out for making money ; it is out fora definite political 
purpose in connection with the motor industry, and that 
purpose has already been indicated. The members of the 
Committee are representing the buyers and users of motor 
spirit; and their desire is to encourage the production of 
petrol substitutes as—in view of the great and yet greater 
development of the use of motor-driven vehicles—a matter 
of national necessity. For the purpose of prosecuting the 
campaign, the Associations represented by the Committee 
have, at the start, set aside £1000; and this is evidence of 
their seriousness in what they have taken in hand. The 
members of the Committee fully recognize two things—the 
first is that, in the event of any large development of the 
production of suitable benzol (and they see much waste 
going on that could be turned to account in this direction), 
the market for it might be jeopardized by the counter opera- 
tions of the importers of petrol ; and, secondly, they are 
alive to the prejudice of chauffeurs who have been accustomed 
to petrol all their driving days. 

As to the first matter. The motor-car industry is a com- 
paratively new, but a rapidly growing, one. It already offers 
an extraordinarily large market for motor spirit; yet up 
to the present no serious attempt has been made to build-up 
a home industry to supply its requirements. The market 
is practically unlimited. Its ultimate dimensions, and its 
potentialities in absorption of a home-produced motor spirit, 
are impossible to gauge. The Associations represented by 
the Petrol Substitutes Joint Committee have an influential 
membership of makers and users, numbered by tens of 
thousands, all over the country ; and we are assured that the 
members will pledge themselves to the use, over a number 
of years, of a suitable home-made benzol, whatever the 
position of the petrol market, if from the side of the producers 
there comes an assurance of a sufficient production, and 








sale at a reasonable price. A price of 11d. pergallon or there- 
abouts should be good enough for any car owner. If such 
an undertaking is forthcoming from the motor-car industry 
and users, it would undoubtedly be a big incentive to those 
in the position to produce benzol to put down the necessary 
rectifying plant. 

With regard to the chauffeur and his scepticism as to 
anything ever being the equal of petrol, the interested Asso- 
ciations are prepared to do something in the way of educating 
him. Asa first move in this direction, arrangements have 
been made to arouse general interest in the subject by 
having car races for money prizes at Brooklands on Whit 
Monday, using benzol—the cars having been previously 
run in races on petrol. This will be interesting; and it 
should help to carry conviction and to break down conser- 
vatism. Some extended experiments, we know, have been 
privately made in testing the relative efficiencies of benzol 
and petrol; and the results have shown that, with a good 
rectified benzol, the car mileage per gallon is, if anything, 
superior to that of petrol, and that, with the improvements 
that have made in car motors, a very slight adjustment of 
the air supply is all that is needed—in fact, the difference 
is practically negligible. But an important essential is that 
the benzol must be sulphur-free. 

With the names before us of the gentlemen composing 
the Petrol Substitutes Joint Committee, we are pleased to 
make this statement as to the objects they and their Asso- 
ciations have before them in inaugurating this movement ; 
and any assistance that can be rendered in furthering these 
objects will be gladly welcomed, by them and the Secretary 
to the Committee, Mr. Stenson Cooke, of Fanum House, 
Whitcomb Street, W.C. 


A Government Department’s Interdict. 


A sHort time since attention was called in our columns to 
a matter of serious importance to the gas industry, in con- 
nection with the lighting of Labour Exchanges. A corre- 
spondent first brought the matter to our notice; his 
complaint being that, though an order had been given for 
the lighting by incandescent gas-burners of a labour bureau 
in the district of his gas undertaking, the order had been 
cancelled. A communication on the subject to the central 
governmental authority brought back the information that 
a general instruction had been given—presumably by the 
Office of Works, which has an Electrical Department 
attached—that in Labour Exchanges gas is not to be used 
where a supply of electricity is available. Intelligence was 
received from yet another source of an order for gas light- 
ing having been countermanded ; and, in this instance, the 
gas-piping had been pulled out, and the place wired for 
electric lighting. This is not only an insult to a large 
national industry, which contributes considerably to the 
revenue and well-being of the country, but—and this is the 
serious side of it—it is an action that is calculated to do, 
through its influence, irretrievable harm to that industry, 
quite apart from the mere lighting of the Labour Exchanges. 
What is also of importance is that the interdict, it now 
appears, applies not only to gas lighting but to gas heating. 
The gas industry has an undoubted right to know more 
about this matter. It has a right to know on whose autho- 
rity the interdict has been promulgated, and the grounds— 
economical and otherwise—for it. 

The question was once again raised by Mr. John Carter, 
of Lincoln, at the meeting, last Thursday, of the Eastern 
Counties Gas Managers’ Association; and he gave testl- 
mony as to his own experience in reference to this mon- 
strous official prohibition. Further evidence was supplied 
by Mr. J. T. Jolliffe, of Ipswich. There is now no doubt 
whatever as to the official directions that have been given 
concerning this matter; and, in fact, there could have been 
no doubt respecting it after the publication in our columns 
of an extract from an official communication received by 
a gas engineer who had made a protest against this treat- 
ment of his gas undertaking. So far, however, as we are 
aware, the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers have 
not made any move to ascertain whether the instruction 
has been given on full authority, and, if so, what are the 
real grounds for the expulsion of gas from the labour 
bureaux, when gas suppliers offer to render the lighting and 
heating services on more economical terms (including better 
quality light, and more efficient heating) than electricity 
suppliers can offer. The matter, however, is to be brought 


to the serious notice of the Council of the Institution as a 
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result of Mr. Carter’s protest and motion. Already the 
Council cannot be ignorant of it; and it is a somewhat 
singular thing if they have not before this taken steps to 
raise the question in the proper quarters, and to have the 
matter publicly ventilated. As Mr. Carter says, there is 
sufficient influence and authority behind the gas industry ‘to 
get at the bottom of an inimical action of this kind; and 
there is sufficient influence and authority behind the indus- 
try to secure for it fair competitive play in its trading—if 
that influence and authority are only exercised in the right 
manner. The resolution that was passed asks the Council 
of the Institution to take prompt and vigorous action in an 
effort to suppress the prohibition; and we hope that gas 
managers, both individually and collectively, will support, in 
one way or other, the leading move by the Eastern Counties 
Association. A departmental ban of this kind to the detri- 
ment of one large rate and tax paying and labour employing 
industry for the advantage of another is not just; and that 
has to be made clear to the proper authorities. If they will 
not heed the protest, then the matter must be publicly raised 
in Parliament, and the customers, shareholders, and labour 
of the gas industry be acquainted with this governmental 
interference with their interests, and with free competitive 
trading between two large industries. 


A Victim of Circumstances. 


THERE has always been on our part some amount of sym- 
pathy with the ascension-pipe. It has been the seat of much 
trouble, it has been roundly abused for upwards of a century, 
and yet it is nothing more than the victim of circumstances 
at both ends, and of temperatures. but it is in a fair way 
now of obtaining release from a considerable part of the 
misdemeanours that have been attributed to it by ignorance 
in the past. The understanding of the real causes and 
the solution of trouble have been largely developed since the 
advent of the heavier charge. The heavier charge has 
brought several benefits in its train; and when the more 
profitable working results and more freedom from trouble 
are considered, there is almost a feeling of chagrin that the 
unfolding of right carbonizing conditions in horizontal re- 
torts was such a slow process, and that waste and unneces- 
sary trouble and labour continued so long, though the step 
to relieving conditions has proved to have been such a short 
one. It is only the due of the ascension-pipe that its posi- 
tion as a contributory cause of trouble in the retort-house 
should be placed on a right footing. Therefore, the studied 
case that Mr. E. G. Stewart, of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, submitted at the meeting of the Southern Juniors on 
Friday last only amounts to an act of justice to the ascen- 
sion, for the paper marshals facts of which those gas engi- 
neers who have given any serious attention to the matter 
have been fully aware, and which facts show that the troubles 
in the ascension have been mainly (though in some cases 
not entirely) due to preceding and succeeding conditions 
rather than to the ascension itself. At the retort end of the 
pipe, enlightenment on many points has come with the dis- 
placing of the light charge by the heavier one, using in both 
cases high temperatures. Considering this, and after read- 
ing the paper, we rather question the appositeness of the 
title selected by the author—* The Technics of the Ascen- 
“‘ sion- Pipe ”—inasmuch as it is to the “ technics ” (if we may 
so put it) of the conditions external to the ascension that the 
Causes are traceable that chiefly produce certain effects in 
the latter. To deal with the matter here would simply be to 
reiterate Mr. Stewart’s lucid account of the known causes, 
and of the fresh conditions that have been set up by the 
heavier charges, as well as by the better circumstances with 
which latter-day practices have invested the hydraulic main. 
There are few gas engineers who are not in the position 
to-day to minimize the trouble of, and to save the expense 
attendant upon, stopped pipes. If there are any who have 
not considered in detail the technical aspects of the question, 
then we can recommend to them a perusal of Mr. Stewart’s 
contribution. 

Outside the main subject of the causes of, and mitigating 
conditions for, stopped pipes, the paper deals with other 
pertinent matters—such as the dimensions of the ascension, 
and the design of the top connections and adjuncts. There 
is a large variety of opinion and of practice upon these 
points; and they are worthy of increased investigation. 
There is, for example, the matter of the diameter of ascen- 
sions. The diameter of the pipes should have some rela- 
tion to not only the size of the retorts, but to the charge it 








is intended to work, to the length of the pipe, and to the cir- 
cumstance whether each retort is to be equipped with one 
or two ascensions. It is not, of course, practicable to con- 
struct the details of retort-settings to meet exact set condi- 
tions. If it were, then even the character of the coals that are 
to be carbonized might constitute a factor in determining the 
size of the ascensions—if one could practically go into such 
refinement. The disparity in practice in regard to the dia- 
meter of the ascensions in relation to the work to be done is 
a matter that is borne in upon one who has been brought 
into frequent touch with it, through preparing much descrip- 
tive material of new retort installations and reconstructions. 
There seems to be in connection with it much haphazard 
selection, and little governing consideration, in some installa- 
tions. Ground is found here on which Mr. Stewart or some- 
one else could continue exploration ; and we hope it will be 
done. In association with it, the point as to the propriety of 
one or two ascensions per retort is interesting. In the case of 
large settings—such as settings of tens—it is impracticable, 
on account of the deficiency of surface space, to have double- 
ascensioned retorts ; but whether it is preferable in the case 
of smaller units is a matter that is well worth some further 
discussion. Mr. Stewart (this is not much to be wondered at) 
appears to be sitting on the fence in the matter. He is not 
very decisive on the point; and his present references to the 
question will permit him to descend just on that side on 
which the future pronounces that the weight of advantage 
lies. The full horizontal retort can be dismissed from con- 
sideration. There is no question that in such circumstances 
double ascensions are preferable. But in the case of the 
retorts in which a small free space is left above the charges, 
what of them? In large settings such as tens, as already 
remarked, double ascensions per retort (unless the centres 
of the pier walls of the arches are extraordinary and waste- 
ful) are impracticable; in settings in which (equipped with 
fewer retorts) there is greater surface space, saving in 
capital expenditure is the dominating point with some engi- 
neers in deciding in favour of single ascensions. As Mr. 
Stewart says, the argument for the single ascension is that 
the increased speed of the travel of the gas results in extra 
gas yield and calorific power, but produces additional sul- 
phur impurity. Mr. Stewart adds: “It certainly gives rise 
“ to an increased amount of difficult matter to deal with in 
“the pipe: and there is at the same time no relief from 
“ blockage.” 

This last remark bears upon a point made at the meeting 
of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association by Mr. 
J. W. Auchterlonie in discussing the paper by Mr. Thomas 
Goulden, the Chief Engineer of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company. Mr. Auchterlonie with single ascensions has had 
a great deal of difficulty with stopped pipes; but, on adopt- 
ing heavier charges, he has had immunity from the trouble. 
There has been a large amount of experience at Beckton 
with single ascensions ; and it would be interesting to know 
whether, with them, stoppages there have been more or less, 
and also whether the quantity of sulphur compounds in the 
crude gas has increased. Double ascensions cannot be put in 
with settings of tens; butif there is a large increment in the 
sulphur compounds with beds containing a less number of 
retorts, then it becomes a question whether the saving of 
capital expenditure by adopting single ascensions, hydraulic 
mains, and other accessories, is really a saving after all, if, 
to give the consumer a gas reasonably free from sulphur 
compounds, these undesirable constituents of the gas have 
to be subsequently dealt with at a price. We know that 
Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, of Derby, has attributed to the single 
ascension some 20 grains increase in bisulphide of carbon 
per 100 cubic feet; Mr. J. W. Morrison, of Sheffield, has 
also spoken of an increase having been found in the gas 
produced in benches with single-ascensioned retorts; Mr. 
J. W. Helps has found the same at Croydon; and Mr. A. 
Caddick (who is to take the position of Works Engineer of 
the Company on Mr. Helps’s retirement next June) has con- 
firmed the experience. 

It is a most interesting point; and it brings us to the 
question as to whether, in settings where double ascensions 
are admissible, the saving effected by single ascensions had 
not better be sacrificed to get a cleaner gas, and whether 
there is a balance of advantage in constructing beds of 
retorts containing as many as ten in which two ascensions 
per retort are impracticable. The extensive adoption of 
these greater retorted beds in the large works with single 
ascensions appears to be an effective answer; and if there 
is no material disadvantage in these cases, then there should 
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be no material disadvantage in the case of retort-houses 
with fewer retorts per setting. This brings us back to the 
experiences with sulphur compounds. With the lessened 
free space, the less exposure of the gas to high temperatures, 
its more rapid travel from the retorts (though admittedly for 
half of the gas a longer travel), it is difficult to see why the 
sulphur compounds should increase so considerably, com- 
pared with, ceteris paribus, the use of two ascensions —that 
is to say, with the same size and length of retorts, similar 
temperatures, and the same coals. The matter is worth 
inquiring into; and we are sure that the statement of ex- 
periences would be generally welcome—for the horizontal 
retort and its surroundings are not by any means yet in a 
moribund condition. When the Chief Engineer of the Gas- 
light and Coke Company reconstructs the equipment of a 
retort-house, and puts into it between 400 and 500 20-feet 
horizontal retorts, because local conditions favour them, 
there is no reason to lose interest in the details of horizontal 
settings. Asa matter of fact, for years to come, the major 
part of the world’s coal gas production will be derived from 
retorts horizontally set. 

Mr. Stewart has put into a paper on the ascension-pipe 
more interest than, without very mature consideration, it 
would have been thought possible to have brought together 
on a detail of retort equipment. That is not the only detail 
in the processes of gas manufacture and residuals production 
that might receive similar treatment. 


A Word to Burner Makers. 


THE modest paper read by Mr. W. Orme at the meeting 
of the Eastern Counties Association, mainly on the sub- 
ject of inverted gas-burners, merits attention as being a 
record of the experiences and investigations of a practical 
man whose business it is to look after the interests of the 
customer for, and users of, burners. The point more im- 
portant in our opinion than all the others to which Mr. Orme 
draws attention is that of the necessity for improvement in 
certain details of some of the inverted burners on the market. 
There are among inverted burners, as among other commo- 
dities, good and very indifferent ones. There are some that 
are cheap and flimsy, and quickly get out of order; there 
are others which last for years with high efficiency, and 
for which a fair price has to be paid. It is a matter of price 
largely whether a good inverted burner is obtained or other- 
wise. Yet there are, among the burners of good and efficient 
types, those that would be better still for rather more consi- 
deration to the matter of detail. It is not a good thing, for 
instance, to have burners the gas-regulators of which have 
a tendency to stick fast, or to become otherwise inoperative, 
or the air-adjusters of which become immovable through the 
excessive heating of the metal; it is not a good thing to have 
gas-adjusters the caps on the spindles of which (put on for 
the convenience of regulation by the consumers) quickly 
perish and drop off; nor is it a good thing to have the heads 
of burners so constructed that the action of the heated out- 
flowing products on the adjacent metal of the fittings causes 
an eye-offending incrustation or discoloration. These are 
matters that should certainly be obviated by design and 
materials. 

It is a pity these things should be; seeing that the in- 
verted burner is the most valuable thing—both in economy 
and in efficiency—the gas industry has to offer for domestic 
lighting. If gas managers get hold of flimsily constructed 
and unworkable burners, it is largely theirown fault through 
a fancy for extreme cheapness. A better price secures 
durability, a higher efficiency, and a saving of money in the 
end. Improvement in the details of some burners of other- 
wise excellent make ought not to be difficult to effect; and 
makers will do well to look through their various types and 
ascertain whether there are any among them that could be 
censured on any one score. There has never beena burner 
that has been put on the market that offers so much as the 
inverted one in connection with the future of gas supply, 
and that (apart from the gas economy and illuminating effici- 
ency) gives the gas industry so much latitude in mainten- 
ance at low cost, through the ridiculously low consumption 
of mantles where only the best made burners are employed. 
The revival by Mr. Orme of the self-lighting mantle is yet 
another point of interest. Our experience of such mantles 
has not been uniformly good. If Mr. Orme has got hold 
of something exceptional, then he might put a name to it, 
so as to allow other people to enjoy its use. In these days 
of long-life inverted mantles, if the more expensive self- 





lighting mantles mean renewal (say) every six weeks or so, 
we shall prefer to continue giving our mantles, when light 
is required, the initial start in the ordinary way. Conveni- 
ence can be purchased too dearly. 








New Architectural Features. 


Among the changes that are coming over the face of our gas- 
works and their operations, is that of a lighter, cheaper, and yet 
more tasteful appearance of the buildings. The day of the erec- 
tion of heavy retort-houses and buildings for other purposes has 
passed, owing to the aid of the special constructions now avail- 
able—such as reinforced concrete, and the “ Hy-Rib” sheeting 
and cement concrete covering for braced steel buildings. There 
is no reason now why those gas engineers who have hitherto 
favoured a rigid design in straight lines and plain surfaces should 
not become converted in new work to something a little less re- 
pulsive to the eye; for the new types of construction lend them- 
selves to betterment without material difference in cost, which 
is comparatively modest in comparison with that of the old-style 
building. It is only due to the new gas-works carbonization pro- 
cesses that advantage should be taken of the facility they offer 
for a new order of buildings, if a suitable structure is not already 
available. They ask for nothing but steel framing and a cover ; 
and the clean working of certain of the new carbonization pro- 
cesses also suggests that the building may be provided with plenty 
of glazed openings for light. The photographs published this 
week of the new installation of Woodall-Duckham retort-settings 
at the Poole works of the Bournemouth Company, and of the 
house enclosing these settings, are peculiarly interesting. The 
photographs show what a light form of building is required, and 
how the structure lends itself to the obtaining of natural light on 
all parts of the contained installation, from the top stage down- 
wards. The photographs, too, exhibit a new design of building 
of pleasing exterior for gas-works purposes. There is quite an 
ecclesiastical look about the structure (it is not suggested that this 
will have any good moral effect), the curve of the roof is un- 
common, and one is lost to know exactly what architectural 
period could lay claim to the design of the building. But what 
matters that? It is a building very suitable to the purpose; and 
it helps to vary the monotonous similarity of type found, as a 
rule, on gas-works. Gas-works are going to be cleaner places 
in the future than in the past; and most gas engineers may be 
trusted to take advantage of every opportunity of brightening the 
environment of themselves and their men. It pays. 


The New Retort Installation at Poole. 


The new installation of the Woodall-Duckham retorts at the 
Poole works of the Bournemouth Company referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, may be taken as incorporating the very latest 
improving details in this system. It is equal to the carbonizing 
of 120 tons of coal per twenty-four hours; and the experience 
with it during the winter season from which we have just emerged 
has been so satisfactory that the Directors of the Company have 
determined to make a further installation equal to 240 tons per 
day. One point that will be particularly noticed is that this in- 
stallation contains what are called “chamber” retorts ; and six set- 
tings of fours carbonize the 120 tons of coal perday. This means 
that each “ chamber” retort has passing through it 5 tons of coal 
per day. Another point is that three men per shift—from coal- 
hoppers to coke discharging—suffice. A third noticeable figure is 
the low power needed. The character of the coke-conveyor in 
its ample trench below the retorts is seen in one of the photo- 
graphs. Beyond the coal and coke conveyors, the only mechani- 
cal operation is for coke discharging. For conveyors and coke 
discharging 9-H.P. fully meets the requirements of the plant; 
and of this, 1 H.P. covers the claims of the coke-dischargers. 
This is remarkably moderate. The work goes on day by day 
smoothly and without ahitch. From the photographs and descrip- 
tion other interesting details will be gathered. 


Tottenham Gas Company and Electricity Supply. 

Things have been very slack at Westminster, so far as Gas 
Bills are concerned; there being so many of them pursuing the 
placid course to Royal Assent. The Gas Bill of the session—that 
of the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Company—we should not 
be surprised before long to hear has had lifted from it all form of 
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opposition. Some of it has gone; and if one or two outstanding 
matters of not very grave import are successfully settled, there will 
be no local opposition. There may be a little doubt regarding the 
hostility of the North Metropolitan Electric Power Company, 
over the matter of the Wood Green electric scheme of the Gas 
Company. The latter have been local favourites in this matter 
from the first ; and their scheme has aroused the Power Company 
into action to get the electricity supply of the Wood Green area 
for themselves. The first brush with the Gas Company has been 
before the Board of Trade, on the application of the Power Com- 
pany to be authorized to carry out an electricity supply scheme 
in Wood Green, which scheme was not so advantageous as that 
of the Gas Company, to which Parliament are being asked for their 
sanction through the Bill, The Power Company have not been 
successful before the Board of Trade; so that so far the Gas 
Company’s scheme is safe. At the moment, intelligence as to the 
next (if any) move of the Power Company is awaited. The Bill 
was read a second time on March 18; so that we ought now soon 
to learn whether the quiescent state in which it has been since 
has given the opportunity for the removal of all impediment to an 
uninterrupted passage through Parliament. 





Gas-Stove and Pig-Iron Prices. 


In the early part of last year, the gas-stove makers found it 
necessary, in view of the piling-up of additional costs, to make 
certain additions to their charges ; and, as the gas-supply industry 
felt somewhat aggrieved over the matter, we made an independent 
survey of the situation, and gave the results in a dispassionately 
framed article. On the whole, what was then done was taken by 
the gas industry in the spirit in which we entered into the matter. 
But there were a few friends in the industry who considered that 
the leaning of the article was a little too much on the side of the 
gas-stove manufacturer. Our whole interest was one of fair- 
ness; there was nothing whatever behind it. Not even the hope 
of securing an additional single half-page advertisement for our 
columns. Asa matter of fact—despite the enormous cost incurred 
week by week in collecting news, preparing, and publishing it from 
all quarters of the world, and thus supplying intercommunication 
between all quarters (which intercommunication has been the 
source from which has sprung no small part of the advance of the 
interests of the whole gas industry for two-thirds of a century), 
despite, too, the fact that this could not be done without the aid 
of our advertisers, who share in the prosperity of the industry— 
three or four of the gas-stove firms (not all of them) have, during 
the intervening months, advertised much below their normal rate. 
To those who have not curtailed their support, our thanks are 
due; and the others will observe our absolute disinterestedness 
when we point out another fact in justification for the somewhat 
higher prices of their goods. There are not many gas managers 
who are sufficiently interested in the iron trade to take careful 
note of prices; and there are somewhat hazy notions abroad as 
to what is happening in that particular market. Now the price of 
pig iron is really the ruling factor for all other metals; and one 
generally finds the prices of the latter following a course similar 
to the former. In the past week, the market reports tell us, pig 
iron has touched the highest price known since 1900, and, as a 
matter of fact, the prices ruling last week were some 20 to 25 per 
cent. higher than they were twelve months ago. We hope sin- 
cerely that this is only a temporary condition of things, as what the 
price of coal is to the gas maker, so is the price of pig iron to the 
gas-stove manufacturer. 


Electric Cable Gas. 


Towards the end of March, two lives were lost and property 
damaged through an explosion of gas in a house at Hebburn-on- 
Tyne, One weekly paper, with interests opposed to those of the gas 
industry, was in a great hurry to lay to the charge of coal gas the 
lamentable occurrence. Roofs with aeroplane tendencies and life 
destruction may serve as topics for light references in some 
quarters in trying to damage reputation; but it is as well to be 
sure of one’s facts before adopting a line of derision, as sometimes 
the real facts turn and rend the derider. With a short memory 
regarding the wrecking of a Nottingham hotel, towards the end 
of 1911, and a matter of some thousands of pounds damage that 
had to be met by the Corporation Electrical Department, coal 
gas had forced upon it in certain electrical quarters the blame 
for the Hebburn disaster. But coal gas, while willing to bear 





blame for its own doings, was not prepared to sit under any im- 
putation of participation in this Hebburn matter. Investigation 
has proved that the fusing of a cable, the resulting high tempera- 
ture, and the bitumen insulation were the causes of the generation 
of gas, the resulting explosion, the loss of life, and the damage to 
property. Will the paper that referred to the matter a few weeks 
agonow make equally prominent amends ? The electrical people 
tried hard to mix up the South Shields Gas Company with the 
trouble. They dug trenches in roads and footpaths, got permis- 
sion to lay bare gas pipes and joints, made a microscopical exam- 
ination in every possible direction to involve the Gas Company 
in the misdeeds of their own electrical cables. But all in vain. 
They have had to confess to an entire responsibility. One thing 
that has been demonstrated by this terrible occurrence is that it 
does not require a great fusing or much bitumen covering to 
generate sufficient gas to produce considerable mischief. The 
explosive and destructive properties of gas electrically generated 
from bitumen insulating material appear to be of a very high 
order, judging from the Nottingham and Hebburn disasters, and 
a few instances that we have had in London. The South Shields 
Gas Company were, through the energy of their Engineer (Mr. 
T. H. Duxbury), fully prepared with evidence. The scientific 
witnesses retained by them (whose evidence was not required) 
have made research into the composition and explosive property 
of bitumen gas relatively with coal-gas and fire-damp. Would it 
be too much to ask for the publication of the results in the 
“JourRNAL”? Weare sure that the electrical industry would be 
grateful, and the gas industry highly interested. 


Gas Companies and their Residual Products. 


In view of the action taken by the London Chamber of 
Commerce, in conjunction with the Coal Tar Distillers’ Associa- 
tion, to obtain fresh legislation in regard to the powers of gas 
companies to manufacture and deal in residual products, it might 
have been expected that the matter would have given rise to some 
discussion, or, at all events, have elicited some remarks, at the 
annual general meeting of the Chamber last Thursday. This, 
however, was not the case. Reference was made to it in the 
report of the Chemical Section, who reviewed the circumstances 
that led to the opposition offered to the Wandsworth and other 
Gas Bills which was so prominent a feature of the gas legislation 
of last session. The reporters quoted the clause which was in- 
serted in the Wandsworth Bill, in place of the one originally pro- 
posed, and came to the conclusion that the combined efforts of the 
Chamber and the Association had been “ very successful.” The 
reporters epitomized the proceedings before the Joint Committee, 
but did not offer any remarks upon the decision come to. Similar 
reticence was displayed by members of the Chamber in regard to 
the whole matter. The fact may be left without comment. 





The Trade Union Position. 


Though the return is somewhat belated, brief reference may 
be made (as embracing the latest official figures available) to 
Part C. of the reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
for the twelve months to Dec. 31, 1911. This was issued a few 
days ago, and contains statistics showing the position of trade 
unions at the end of that year, as compared with 1gr1o. It is 
believed that only about one-half of all the trade unions in exist- 
ence are registered, though it is estimated that the membership 
of the registered unions represents about 80 per cent. of the total 
membership of trade unions in the United Kingdom. The partial 
nature of the office records with regard to trade unions is, of 
course, regarded as unsatisfactory from a statistical standpoint. 
At the close of the year 1911, there remained upon the register 
680 trade unions ; and of these 648 supplied returns for the twelve 
months. The total membership of these 680 unions was 2,378,957; 
which (taking into account certain adjustments) represents an 
increase on the previous year of about 500,000. The only union 
which showed any considerable decrease in membership was the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation, to the falling-off in which 
reference was recently made in these pages. The total income 
of the unions was £3,679,588; the average contribution re- 
ceived from each member being {1 7s. 6d., and the average 
benefit paid per head 19s. Thus about two-thirds of the amount 
paid by members was returned to them in benefits. ‘“ Dispute 
benefits ” represented about one-sixth of the total income—being 
exceptionally heavy as compared with the four preceding years. 
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The funds of the registered unions at the end of 1911 amounted 
to £6,326,712, which was an increase of £454,872, or 7°75 per cent., 
on 1910. In this connection, it may be stated that the mining and 
quarrying and engineering groups between them hold more than 
half the total funds of the registered unions. The average 
accumulated funds per member of all the unions was, at the end 
of 1911, £2 13s. 7d. This was a substantial decrease, owing to 
the large increase in members, which was, of course, not accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in the accumulated funds. 
The largest increase in membership of any individual union in 
IQII was a gain of 44,849 members by the National Union of Gas 
Workers and General Labourers. 


A Big Request. 


It is not necessary to follow very closely or for very long the 
proceedings of those who discuss local government matters, in 
order to ascertain that there is a widespread feeling of discontent 
on the subject of Exchequer contributions in aid of national and 
semi-national services performed by local authorities. The sub- 
stance of the complaints is that, while the work of these bodies is 
steadily growing more national and less local, there is continued 
delay on the part of Parliament in making anything like suitable 
and adequate provision for meeting the additional and constantly 
increasing outlay on services of a national character which the 
local authorities are consequently called upon to incur. The 
grievance is, of course, an old one, but changing conditions make 
it more and more heavily felt as time goes on. A conference of 
representatives of county councils and corporations was held in 
London last week, at which the arguments in favour of further 
Exchequer contributions were voiced. The gathering took place 
two days after the Chancellor of the Exchequer had made his 
budget speech—which was a pity, inasmuch as one of the resolu- 
tions unanimously carried urged upon the Government the im- 
perative necessity, pending fresh legislation or general re-adjust- 
ment of local and imperial taxation, of “ making immediate pro- 
vision for an interim payment of at least the £2,500,000 recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission on Local Taxation by way of 
annual addition to the Exchequer contribution account towards 
the cost of the public services discharged by local authorities.” 
Perhaps the request will be borne in mind when the estimates of 
national expenditure for the ensuing year are being considered ! 








PERSONAL. 


RETIREMENT OF MR. JAMES W. HELPS. 


THERE will, we are sure, be a widespread feeling of regret at the 
announcement we make to-day that, owing to considerations of 


health, Mr. James W. Helps has found it necessary to relinquish, 
as from the 30th of June next, the position he has long held as 
Engineer and General Manager of the Croydon Gas Company. 
Mr. Helps, it may be remembered, has on several occasions, 
during the last few years, been compelled to seek temporary 
relief from his duties; and the Directors have, in the most sym- 
pathetic manner, facilitated the taking of rest and change, which 
it was hoped would tend to re-establish his health. From one of 
these periods of rest he returned not many weeks ago. He was 
present at the last half-yearly meeting of the Company, and the 
Chairman (Mr. Charles Hussey) expressed the pleasure felt by 
all in seeing Mr. Helps again with them. He was not, however, 
in such robust health as they could wish. Unfortunately, the 
strength he had acquired did not continue, and the step he has 
taken was the consequence. 

In acknowledging a vote of thanks on the occasion just referred 
to, Mr. Helps stated that he had completed thirty years’ service 
with the Company. Since he came to them from Weston-super- 
Mare, what changes have occurred in the undertaking. Under 
his supervision, the works have been greatly enlarged; and two 
neighbouring companies have been amalgamated. The value of 
his service to the Company has been acknowledged from the very 
first; and it has now been recognized in a tangible way by the 
granting to him of a suitable retiring allowance. 

The resignation of the Company’s Engineer and General 
Manager has necessitated some changes in the staff. One of Mr. 
Helps’s latest public utterances in connection with the Company 
was a recognition and appreciation of the loyalty of his Chief 
Assistant, Mr. Archibald Caddick, during his enforced absence ; 
and he congratulated him on the “splendid work he had done.” 
Mr. Caddick has occupied his present position for about fifteen 
years; and he has been fittingly chosen to hold the higher one of 
Engineer and Works Manager. Mr. W. J. Sandeman, who has 
for nearly ten years been in charge of the Distribution Depart- 
ment, will become Distributing Engineer and Sales Manager. Yet 








another change will be in connection with the office; Mr. William 
W. Topley, the Secretary, receiving the title of Secretary and 
Accountant. : 

In the thirty years during which Mr. Helps has resided at 
Croydon, he has laboured hard, not only for his Company but 
for the gas industry at large. As president, secretary, member of 
committees, organizer—wherever work was to be done, Mr. Helps 
was ready and willing to do it. If a monument to his industry is 
required, it will be found in the volumes of “ Transactions” of the 
various Gas Associations. He is now compelled to rest from his 
labours ; but in his retirement he will be justified in reflecting that 
he has done something to broaden the base and strengthen the 
foundation of the great industry with which he has been associated. 


Mr. J. P. HaLitaway, the Engineer and Manager of the Singa- 
pore Gas-Works, is on his way to Europe on leave of absence. 
He left Singapore on the 4th inst. 

We learn that the Directors of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company have appointed Mr. J. S. G. THomas as Research Phy- 
sicist to undertake investigations for technical purposes. 

Mr. H.A. Dickinson, of the Colne Corporation Gas-Works, 
has been appointed Engineering Assistant on the technical staff 
of the General Manager (Mr. R. W. Edwards) at the Ash Road 
works of the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Light Company. 

Mr. MicHaEL J. Buckcey has been chosen by the Dublin Cor- 
poration to fill the position of Borough Surveyor and Water- 
Works Engineer rendered vacant by the death of Mr. J.G.O’Sulli- 
van. He entered the Corporation service early in life, and worked 
with the Drumcondra Commissioners until 1900, when he was 
appointed Engineer to the City Improvements Committee. 

Among the associate members of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers who have been transferred to the class of member, as shown 
by a recently issued list, are Mr. A. E. ConNEWALL- WALKER, Of the 
East Surrey Water Company, Mr. C. H. Rutter, of the Brighton 
and Hove Gas Company, and Mr. ArTHuR VaLon, of Westmin- 
ster. The transfer of the last-named gentleman was notified in 
the “JourNnaL” a fortnight ago. Mr. ArtTHUR TRADEWELL, of 
the Water Engineer’s office, Nottingham, has been elected an 
associate member of the Institution. 

At the Lewes Gas-Works, on Monday last week, the employees 
assembled to bid farewell to two of their number who were leaving 
for Canada. One was Mr. A. E. Jones (son of the Manager, Mr. 
E. Jones), who has been Assistant to his father for six years, and 
the other Mr. R. E. BENNETT, who had been a fitter in the Com- 
pany’s service rather more than nine years. They were each pre- 
sented by the Manager with a case of pipes, subscribed for by 
their fellow-workmen, who wished them good fortune. The two 
young men sailed from Southampton next day. 

The retirement of Mr. WiLL1AM Drory from the Board of 
Directors of the Frankfort Gas Company is announced. In 
reporting this fact, the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung ” gives the 
following details of Mr. Drory’scareer: ‘“* Bornin December, 1835, 
he entered the service of the Imperial Continental Gas Asso- 
ciation in 1853 at Lille. In December, 1860, he took over the 
management of the Company’s works in Frankfort-on-Main. His 
work and activity in this connection are too well known to require 
detailed reference on this occasion. On the agreement made in 
1905 between the Imperial Continental Gas Association and the 
Frankfort Gas Company, Mr. Drory was placed on the Committee 
of Supervision, and in 1909 he took his seat on the Board of the 
newly-constituted Frankfort Gas Company. Meanwhile the gas 
supply of Frankfort has been making big strides under his man- 
agement. His activity and cheerful disposition have accompanied 
Mr. Drory even to his advanced age; and, his day’s work done, 
we would wish him all happiness in the evening of his life.” 





OBITUARY. 


A number of members of the gas profession will, we are sure, 
unite with those assembled at the meeting of the Eastern Counties 
Gas Managers’ Association last Thursday in expressing regret at 
the removal by death, at the early age of forty-seven, of Mr. 
FREDERICK C. SuGDEN, of Messrs. F. C. Sugden and Co., of 
Leeds, who was a familiar figure at similar gatherings. Deceased 
was formerly associated with West’s Gas Improvement Company, 
Limited ; but some years ago he commenced business as a gas 
engineer and contractor. 


We regret to announce the death on the 2oth inst., at his resi- 
dence in Wadham Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., of Mr. TROTMAN 
Foster, the senior partner in the firm of Messrs. E. Foster and 
Co., colliery owners, of 21, John Street, Adelphi, and Chairman of 
the Pelaw Colliery Company. Deceased had been a partner in the 
firm for more than forty years, and was well known to a very 
large circle of friends connected with the gas industry, by some 
of whom probably he will be remembered in his capacity of first 
Secretary to the Metropolitan Gas Referees, appointed under the 
City of London Gas Act of 1868. The earlier reports of the 
Referees were signed by him, and some were issued from the 
address given above. Mr. Foster was in his seventy-second year. 





The death has lately occurred of Mr. Corin CAMPBELL SIMP- 
son, the Assistant-Secretary and General Superintendent of 
Mains of the Consolidated Gas Company of New York, He was 
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at his office, apparently in good health, only three days before his 
death, which followed an operation. Mr. Simpson was born at 
Maidstone, and left England for the United States about thirty- 
five years ago. From the time of the organization of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York in 1884, he had been in charge 
of allimportant engineering work, including the laying of mains 
under the Harlem River in three places. This work was described 
in a paper which he prepared for the American Gas Institute 
during the presidency of Mr. W. H. Bradley, the Chief Engineer 
of the Company. [The paper was given in the “ JourNaAL” for 
Jan. 24, 1911, p. 221.] | Mr. Simpson was also in charge of all 
work in connection with the care and alteration of mains during 
the construction of the New York subways. He was fifty-six 
years of age, and leaves a widow and three children. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Our weekly contemporary bearing the proud title of “ Truth,” 
has published its first ‘“ Electrical Supplement,” and, for so doing, 
has been rewarded by the advertisements of several firms supply- 
ing domestic electrical appliances. The 
advertisements are the least objectionable 
part of the supplement; but what of the 
literary foundation for the rewarding ad- 
vertisements? To those of us who have seen so much of this 
sort of thing from electrical sources, the matter is nothing more 
than dressed-up antiquity, which has time and again been made 
use of by the electrical industry in their literature. We can put 
hands on prior publication in which, in different direction, most 
of the same statements have appeared. Many of them have grown 
shabby and worn with age, as well as ineffective through repeated 
use. We anticipated that “ Truth” would have hit upon some- 
thing more original, and that it would have been just in its new 
departure, and confined itself to truth. The time-honoured state- 
ments as to the advantages of electric lighting and other house- 
hold electrical applications are all there; the scientifically 
supported disadvantages, and those proved by practical ex- 
perience, where are they? It is very amusing to find that 
“Truth” has not been able to ascend higher than it has done in 
this first “‘ Electrical Supplement.” We get the old story as to 
the discoloration of ceilings from gas use, which has come down 
to the present from the historic days of flat-flame gas-lighting. 
Nothing is said as to the perfect combustion to be realized by the 
modern inverted gas-lamp. Nothing is said as to the far more 
important demerit of electric lighting—its capacity through its 
defective spectrum quality, and greater intrinsic brilliancy than 
the incandescent gas-light, to do incomparably more harm to the 
eyesight than the modern gas-burner. We again read of the 
vitiation of the atmosphere. What with? And of that childish 
prattle about “ economizing the amount of oxygen available for 
human consumption in a room.” So insult upon insult is poured 
by “Truth” upon Nature’s beneficent provision for the utilization 
of her gifts; insult upon insult is levelled at the intelligence of 
“ Truth” readers; and all for what purpose? To obtain for the 
electrical industry the custom of those people whose education is 
sufficiently deficient to permit them to swallow as truth that which 
is nottrue. There is, of course, once more in print but not in fact 
an increased safety and immunity from fire by the use of elec- 
tricity. Readers of “ Truth” are very likely people to know some- 
thing of the loss of life and property that has occurred through 
electrical causes. The writer of the article has been either blind 
to these things, or has conveniently forgotten them. He also tells 
his readers that electricity at 5d. per unit is cheaper than gas at 3s. 
per 1000 cubic feet. But he takes good care not to supply the basis 
for this example of profound absurdity. There are also samples 
of those old electrical indirect attacks upon gas heating contained 
in such statements as that electric heating does not rob the air 
of its oxygen, or contaminate it with deleterious products. Does 
the writer imagine that the public, with its large experience, is 
now going to accept these ancient commonplaces, which had 
circulation long before gas heating obtained such a measure of 
popularity as it has received, and is increasingly receiving? In- 
corporated, too, in the article are the oft-told stories concerning 
electric cooking; and an acquaintance of very familiar face is the 
table showing the relative weight of meat to be bought at the 
butcher’s according to the method of baking—by gas, coal, and 
electricity. The figures assert that a less weight of meat is re- 
quired when electricity is to be the cooking agent. Why this is 
supposed to be so is not explained. Given equal temperatures, 
equal cooking time, equal weight of meat, meat of the same con- 
stitution, and cooked to the same degree, perhaps “ Truth” will 
tell its readers why, in its sage opinion, the gas-oven, under these 
conditions, should require a heavier joint than the electrical oven, 
to yield the same weight of cooked meat. Reference is also made, 
as it has been made hundreds of times before, to dear old Mrs. 
Beeton’s cookery book. It is all very paltry; but that the use of 
the same paltry ineffective arguments is lasting and unvariable, 
1s a source of supreme gratification to the gas industry. The 
public now knows them well; and the public is not agitated 
thereby. _The “ Standard” has also just commenced articles on 

Electricity inthe Home.” But if we think so lightly of “ Truth’s ” 
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first performance in this line, we had better refrain from saying 
anything about an effort which is rather below the electrical 
standard in this particular. 


The “ Electrical Times” has made a con- 
fession. As readers of the “ Memoranda” 
are aware, “ Meteor” of that paper has 
been talking at random lately, and yet in a dogmatic sort of way, 
about the relative heating efficiencies of gas-fires and electric- 
radiators. With a boldness due (as boldness frequently is due) to 
lack of personal knowledge, he derided the results of the extensive 
scientific experiments that have been made at the Leeds Univer- 
sity and elsewhere to ascertain the heating efficiency of the 
modern gas-fire; and he asserted, and repeated and emphasized 
the assertion, that “the efficiency of the average gas-fire, in heat 
given off usefully in the room, is below 20 per cent. of the theoreti- 
cal heat units in the fuel.” The ridiculous statement applied to a 
gas-fire of current times was a sufficient confession of want of 
knowledge. However, to give “ Meteor” an opportunity of making 
a further display of ignorance on the subject, we asked him to 
give us some information as to the scientific methods by which he 
had arrived at such a definite conclusion, and to producea gas-fire 
of modern make that has a heat efficiency as low as 20 per cent. 
Those electricians who read the ‘“‘ Memoranda” will have observed 
that “‘ Meteor’s” courage has not been equal to facing this matter. 
Before that happened, the “ Electrical Times” had stated that 
the electric radiator gave something like 30 per cent. of its heat 
in the radiant form, and the bulk of the remainder as convected 
heat. It afterwards dawned upon our journalistic friends, that 
the bulk of the heat given off by the electric “radiator” was of 
the wrong brand, and endowed that form of heater with the greater 
title to be known as a convector. With easy conscience, the 
order of merit was reversed; and, in a subsequent issue (as we 
pointed out last week), the electric radiator was invested with all 
the glory of a 75 per cent. radiant efficiency, and about 25 per 
cent. only of convected heat. Mr. C. Orme Bastian has drawn 
a confession from our contemporary. He inquired whether the 
statement that the lamp type of heater emits 75 per cent. of its 
energy as radiant heat was capable of demonstration or confirma- 
tion; and, if so, how? The editorial reply is: ‘‘ We acknowledge 
ourselves unequipped by any experiments personally conducted. 
When one suffers from such an omission, the only thing is to 
follow those who claim to have first-hand knowledge of the kind; 
and we think that we could refer our correspondent to several 
authorities who would accept responsibility for approximately the 
same percentages.” The guarded character of this statement 
was further maintained by not quoting the names of the “ several 
authorities.” Therefore, perhaps our contemporary, in its own 
support, will now furnish them, so that we may inquire of the 
“several authorities’”” by what means they arrived at the effi- 
ciencies mentioned, and the types of “radiators” upon which 
their experiments were made. With that knowledge, experiments 
can be instituted to check their conclusions. At the same time, 
as the “ Electrical Times” has not made experiments on elec- 
tric radiators, it may be concluded that it has not made experi- 
ments on gas-fires; and as “ Meteor” is so positive that a gas- 
fire only gives off in useful heat “‘ below 20 per cent. of the theo- 
retical heat units in the fuel,” perhaps the names of the authorities 
for his misplaced confidence in this regard will also be given, in 
order that proper investigations may be made. Meantime the 
readers of the “Electrical Times” had better preserve a little 
reserve in accepting as true all that our contemporary has to say 
on this subject. 


The Confession. 


An article on the question of the “ Deve- 

The Sit-Still Policy. lopment of Electric Cooking” has been 
published in “Electrical Industries ;” 

and it shows that the electric cooking situation verges on the 


chaotic, but submits as a fact that the stage is being rapidly 
approached at which it will be possible to standardize electric 
cooking apparatus. There is one thing of which we should like 
to clear the mind of the writer of the article; and it is that the 
electrical people are not the only ones “behind the scenes” in 
this matter. Managers of gas undertakings are also in a very 
favourable position to hear the disinterested views on the subject 
of erstwhile users of gas-stoves who have gone over to electric 
cooking, and, for their own peace and satisfaction, have again 
had a reliable gas-stove installed. We make this statement from 
knowledge of what has occurred in certain towns, and as a reply 
to a passage in the article that “the gas journals may pretend 
that electric cooking is a kind of make-believe, but the managers 
of gas undertakings are under no such illusion.” The fact of the 
matter is that in some districts, there has been just a sufficient 
length of experience with a few isolated electric cookers in private 
dwellings to cause the users to know that, apart from uncomfort- 
able cessations of the supply of the necessary energy due to 
external causes, there are, despite the frequent attentions of 
experts, manifold seats of fault about the electric-cooker itself. 
The reliability of the older method of cooking, and the wide range 
of service of the gas-oven, intensify the dissatisfaction created 
by experience with the electric-cooker. In the same article, it is 
submitted that “the gas interests would not take so much trouble 
to create prejudice againsi electric cooking if it were anything like 
so bad as the letters of the British Commercial Gas Association 
make out,” That is choice, after the scandalous attacks that 
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have been made on the gas-cooker as part of the electric-cooker 
propaganda. There is advice concealed in the expression of view 
of the writer of the article that “all that would be necessary if 
electric cooking were so costly, dangerous, and unreliable, would 
be to wait till people found it out, and were ready to revert thank- 
fully to gas.” That is not the usual way of competitive trading. 
The commercial men of the gas industry are not prepared to sit 
still, and see any of their customers misled, and gas-stoves re- 
moved, in order to gain the experience which has resulted, within 
the last year or two, in gas-stoves being replaced. Someone has 
to pay for this, and that someone must be the customer, if it is 
through his own action the gas-cooker was removed in the first 
instance. It is not the duty of the gas industry to sit idle under 
the circumstances. We know intimately of a town where there 
were a number of electric-cookers installed, and hardly one of 
them is in use to-day. The greater proportion of them are still 
standing in the consumers’ houses, but not far from each of them 
is the gas-stove, which has preferential use. The electric-ovens 
remain as novelties, and as testimonials to their purchasers’ or 
hirers’ (under agreement) credulity. It is admitted in the article 
before us that “ several cases of disappointment have occurred;”’ 
and unkindly it is added, “the gas companies are making more 
than the most of them,” which seems a sort of superhuman task. 
It is to protect consumers of gas for cooking purposes against 
a greater extension of this “ disappointment ” than personal fool- 
ishness brings about that the gas industry opposes the methods 
of the electric cookery propagandists, which methods contain that 
which is both untrue and slanderous. We may ask the pertinent 
question, as the reverse of what the writer of the article says: Why 
take notice of what the gas industry is doing if all the virtues are 
on the side of the electric-cooker? If these virtues are genuine, 
then the ultimate supremacy of the electric-cooker is assured. 


Put on one side for convenient notice is 
a paper read a few weeks ago, by Mr. 
W. E. Milns, before the Birmingham 
Section of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. It was on the 


subject of ‘“ Economies in the Use of Electric Power.” Among 
the ingredients of the paper are found candour and inconclusive- 
ness, as well as points upon which there is agreement with the 
author. There is concurrence with his opinion that the com- 
mercial canvasser who, lacking any technical knowledge, possesses 
those qualities of salesmanship which enable him to get motors 
into consumers’ premises, is a dangerous person toemploy. There 
is acknowledgment, too, that the electric drive is not the best for 
all circumstances. That is what we have been saying for a long 
time past; and we have never been so foolish as to declare that 
there are not circumstances in which the electric drive is not 
more convenient than any other. The non-technical canvasser, 
says the author, “is not able to discriminate between those jobs 
which are suitable and those which are ill-adapted for the electric 
drive ; and he cannot recognize the importance of keeping certain 
power installations off the mains.” In other words, it is admitted 
that the electric drive is not qualified for universal application, 
and that there is some power custom which is not desirable. 
But when we come to comparative costs, the author is less satis- 
factory. He speaks of the “ crude methods of comparison between 
gas and electric driving.” But, like his kind from their origin to 
the present, he does not say in what way they are crude. He 
states that the power user is commonly told—apparently by the 
gas man—that a (say) 1o-horse power gas-engine takes 20 cubic 
feet of gas per horse-power-hour. On a 50-hours per week basis, 
this works out at 10,000 cubic feet of gas, which, if charged at 
1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, equals 15s. On the other hand, the 
customer is informed that a 10-horse power motor consumes ap- 
proximately 1 unit per horse-power-hour, which is equivalent to 
500 units per week. Taking current at 1d. per unit, the customer 
is told this works out to 41s. 8d., against 15s. for the gas-engine. 
Now for a brake horse-power-hour a modern gas-engine will only 
require 16 to 17 cubic feet per brake-horse-power hour; so that 
Mr. Milns is generous in accusing gas men of a broad-mindedness 
in not cutting their claim too fine. Inthe matter of the unit, too, per 
horse-power-hour for electric motors, the gas man takes in his com- 
parisons about 750 watts per brake-horse-power-hour. What the 
author has to complain about in this, it is difficult to see. 


Power. 


However, he goes on to depreciate the 
knowledge of the manufacturer, and to 
advise a process of evasion in dealing with 
an inquiring manufacturer. “When,” says Mr. Milns, “ a manu- 
facturer asks for the cost of electricity per horse-power-hour, and 
says that such a figure will enable him, with his own knowledge 
of his work, to estimate his costs, if is wise to ignore the question.” 
Manufacturers will, on their part, be wise to mark the evasion. 
The reason Mr. Milns gives this advice is because he does not place 
any great value on the brain power and knowledge of the manu- 
facturer. “ The manufacturer,” he says, “ has a very vague idea 
of horse power, is ignorant of both his maximum and his average 
load, and cannot estimate his horse-power-hours.” This being so, 
how cana better method of estimating the cost of driving be based 
upon figures actually obtained from “ existing manufacturers’ in- 
stallations?” The “ existing” appears to be misplaced. The 
author then proceeds to give a few comparative figures, which he 
says have been obtained from actual working, in which, naturally, 
the electrical figures all come out lower than gas or steam. Mr. 


Evasion. 





Milns would not have included them had the reverse been the case. 
But of what value are they? There is no information showing the 
elements that goto supply a comparable basis. The relative cost 
of gas and electricity is not given ; and the hours of use, loads, out- 
puts, and all else are missing. This seriously detracts from the 
value of the paper. No doubt Mr. Milns knows, as well as we 
do, that the manufacturers are not few in number who have re- 
turned to gas for driving because they have found it, under their 
circumstances, cheaper and more reliable. Among some pseudo- 
philosophic remarks with which the paper concludes, Mr. Milns says: 
“ Practically in no case is steam or gas called in to improve the 
lighting, cleanliness, or ventilation of works.” Earlier in the paper, 
the author refersto the “ vagueideas ” and “ ignorance” of the manu- 
facturer informing judgment as to power costs. If he reconsiders 
the construction of the sentence just quoted, and at the same time 
extends his knowledge of the business affairs of the gas industry, 
he will find that, at the time he wrote his paper, there existed one 
other person besides manufacturers who possessed “ vague ideas ” 
and was “ignorant” in certain respects. There are numerous 
examples of the lighting, cleanliness, and ventilation of works 
having beenimproved by modernizing the gas arrangements. 


Touching another industrial subject, there 
has been much lament that, at the re- 
cent Laundry Exhibition, the use of 
electric-irons was not more effectually demonstrated. There are 


laundrymen who have had some experiences they do not want 
repeated through the use of electric-irons; and Mr. G. Scott 
Ram, the Chief Electrical Inspector of Factories, had to specially 
call attention to their danger in one of his annual reports. In 
the electrical papers, too, there have been, from time to time, 
complaints as to the unreliability of these irons. A correspondent 
of the “ Electrical Review,” who unkindly signs himself “ Ironical,” 
pleads for information from any of the readers of the paper who 
have had the good fortune to discover a practical electric-iron 
for laundry or factory use. He declares that he has tried “all” 
the “ well-known” makes, but cannot find one that will stand-up 
without attention for more than three months. The chief diff- 
culty is the disintegration of the copper of the flexible (flexibles 
Mr. Scott Ram does not approve of) close to the connector ter- 
minals, due to the heat rising from the iron, which also destroys 
the rubber on the flexible, and causes short-circuits. Another 
fault with most irons is the way the connection is made between 
the heating element and the brass terminal pins. This is, as a 
rule, very crude, and has not the attention bestowed upon it which it 
deserves, the result being arcing, and eventually an open circuit. 
Following the letter of “ Ironical,” another appeared from Messrs. 
Lester and Folwell, of Leicester. These correspondents, too, have 
had considerable experience in electric domestic and laundry 
irons, and have tried all the well-known makes, but cannot find 
one that will give satisfaction for any length of time. The 
troubles experienced by them are either the copper contact 
(which seems to lose its nature by the close proximity of the 
heat) loosens inside the iron from the element, or the pins con- 
necting the cable connector lose their tension, and have to be con - 
stantly renewed. The flexible wire close to the connector in a 
short time frays, the rubber perishes, and short-circuits occur 
if the subjects of these defects are not attended to periodically. 
Household electric-irons are run at lower temperatures, and have 
intermittent use ; so that trouble with them is not so frequent as in 
the case of irons that have heavy and continuous use in laundries. 


Laundry Irons. 











End of the Strike in Belgium. 


Readers will have seen from the papers that, as a result of a de- 
cision in the Belgian House of Representatives, the Socialist Con- 
gress decided that the recent strike should end and work be resumed. 
As regards the gas industry, we learn that there was no trouble 
whatever with the men at the works or in the outdoor department 
of the Imperial Continental Gas Association in Brussels, though the 
Socialists did their best, by means of meetings, &c., to keep the 
men away from their duties. This, however, was not the case at 
the works of the Municipality and those of the commune of Saint- 
Gilles, one of the suburbs of the city, where there was some diffi- 
culty. Among other things, the lamplighters went on strike, and 
they had to be replaced by whatever men could be procured ; and 
this, of course, caused some disturbance in the service. 


The H. Koppers Company of Chicago have obtained a con- 
tract for the new bye-product coke and gas oven plant for the 
Laclede Gas Company, at St. Louis (Mo.). It is stated that this 
will be one of the most complete gas plants in the world. 


Mr. Francis Jones Heseltine, a Director of the South Barra- 
cas (Buenos Aires) Gas and Coke Company, Limited, left estate 
of the gross value of £50,615, of which net personalty has been 
sworn at £50,211. An unusual feature of the will is a number of 
bequests to Westminster Palace Hotel servants. 

At the ordinary meeting of the Society of Engineers on the 
5th prox., a paper on “ Tidal Waters as a Source of Power” will 
be read by Mr. C. A. Battiscombe. The author will deal with 
the commercial possibilities of hydro-electric installations in the 
British Isles, with special reference to the use of the tides, give a 
rough estimate for an installation, and endeavour to show that 
the carrying out of such a project would be a gain to commercial 
and industrial interests. 
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ROYAL VISIT TO THE BIRCHENWOOD COLLIERY. 














Photograph showing their Majesties inspecting the discharge of coke from the Carvés ovens. The 
background is made up of Still plant condensers and scrubbers. Colonel Heath is explaining to the 
King, and Mr. W. H. Heath to the Queen, the working of the machinery. 


In view of the full illustrated description of the Birchenwood | 
colliery and coke-oven and bye-products plants which appeared | 
in the last issue of the “ JourNAL,” it is interesting to record the | 
fact that a visit was paid to the colliery by the King and Queen | 
last Wednesday. Their Majesties accepted specially prepared | 
books from the Directors, giving an account, with illustrations, of | 
the colliery and the North Staffordshire coal trade. Lord Dart- 
mouth introduced the Chairman of the Company (Colonel Heath) | 
to their M ajesties—he, in turn, introducing his co-Directors and 
the chief officials. In all, thirteen gentlemen were presented: 
Colonel A. H. Heath (Chairman), Sir James Heath, Bart. (Direc- 
tor), Mr. W. H. Heath (Director), Mr. R. A. Heath (son of the 
Chairman), Mr. James R. L. Allott (General Manager), Mr. F. J. 


Mason (Secretary), Mr. N. R. H. Macgowan (Colliery Manager), 
Mr. Jeremiah Malbon (Colliery Under-Manager), Mr. Joseph West 


| (Manager of the Simon-Carvés coking plant), Mr. D. V. Holling- 


worth (Manager of the Carl Still coking plant), Mr. T. D. Young 

(Manager of the Mond gas plant), Mr. John Steele (Engineer of 

the Colliery), and Mr. Samuel Ball (Foreman Carpenter). 
Subsequently their Majesties proceeded to inspect the discharge 


| of coke from both the Still and Carvés ovens. Afterwards, the 


“ Still” exhauster-house, benzol-house, sulphate of ammonia manu- 


| factory, and the carbolic plant were examined. Their Majesties 
| exhibited great interest in the various operations and plant—espe- 
| cially in the production of pure benzol for motor purposes. Both 
| the King and the Queen particularly examined the exhibit of pro- 
| ducts obtained from coal and tar. 








GAS AT THE NURSING EXHIBITION. 





Tue striking success that has been achieved by the commercial 
staff of the Gaslight and Coke Company, in their work of enlisting 
the active support of the medical profession on behalf of gas as a 
hygienic method of obtaining light and heat, is matter of common 


knowledge. The campaign has been a persistent one; and 
naturally, in view of the thoroughness that always characterizes 
the Company’s methods, the nurses have not been forgotten. In- 
deed, in matters of hygiene, the goodwill of medical nurses is of 
great importance. Each year a fine opportunity of gaining the 
consideration of nurses in the matter of the advantages of gas 
in reference to health and convenience presents itself, in the 
Nursing Exhibition and Conference; and there the Gaslight and 
Coke Company have been careful to be represented. The benefit 
of so doing is not, of course, confined solely to their own district. 
Professional duties take nurses from one place to another, and, 
besides, they come from all parts to an exhibition which appeals 
so closely to them as this. Thus they go away sowing in every 
direction the good seeds of what they have learnt there. Last 
week there was held in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
Square, S.W., the sixth of the series of these annual exhibitions; | 
and the Company made an even more imposing display there 
than usual. In fact, it is not too much to say that their show was | 
one of the features of a first-rate exhibition. One of the annexes, 
measuring about 40 feet by 20 feet, was entirely taken up by them; 
so that they had really quite a little exhibition of their own—and 
one which was visited by many hundreds of nurses each day. | 
During one hour on Thursday evening, the display was inspected 
by no less than 280 of them. 

One point deserving of mention is that the whole of the work | 
connected with the exhibit was done in three days—including the 
Provision of hot and cold water supplies, and waste pipes to the 
different points. There were hundreds of feet of piping; and 
every pipe that could be hidden was out of sight. Entering the 
annexe, the visitor stepped into a handsomely appointed bed- 
room, the furniture for which was lent by Messrs. Maple and Co. | 
= fire was one of Messrs. John Wright and Co.’s newest pat- 
a The Times ”—and was provided with a bronchitis-kettle. | 
he fire, as was the case with everything shown, was in action, | 
so that the stand was “ alive” in every particular. In one corner | 


a nickel plated towel-dryer by the same firm, provided with three 
rails, and heated by an atmospheric burner consuming about 
6 cubic feet of gas per hour. The “ Nico” wall lights (with their 
beaded shades) were operated by Messrs. W. Sugg and Co.’s new 
pneumatic switch, which is provided with a bye-pass, and the 
battery for which is fitted at the operating point. 

The other side of the annexe showed a kitchen and bath-room. 
In a recess in the former were a Potterton “ Victor” boiler and 
one of Messrs. Wilsons and Mathiesons’ ** Advance ” cookers, by 
means of which invalid cookery demonstrations were made by 
Nurse Nethercotte, who, being a trained nurse, was able to put 
matters before her professional visitors in a convincing manner. 
A Davis “ Minerva No. 2” fire, with a Larkin boiler, and side 
burner, was also shown ; and there was a goodly array of culinary 


| utensils, provided by Messrs. Still and Son. Altogether, the ex- 


clamation ** What a beautiful kitchen!” which the writer heard 
one lady visitor make was completely justified. The walls of the 
bath-room were covered in “ Emdeca;” and there were to be seen 
there a Ewart “Lightning” geyser, and a Wright gas-steam 
radiator, with a new pattern towel-rail so fixed that it might be 
moved from one side to the other. Here was also a lavatory 
basin supplied with hot water from the Potterton boiler. 

The general lighting was well effected by four Sugg and four 
Podmore three-burner high-power low-pressure lamps. The 


| former were lighted and extinguished by switches, and the latter 


on the “ Telephos” system. The Sugg switch, it may be pointed 
out, is in two forms. One has already been alluded to; and the 
other, which was also shown, is provided with separate pushes for 


| turning the light on and off, so that no mistake can be made. 


There was no crowding anywhere about the exhibit—unless it was 


| in the matter of visitors; and in the central space a number of 


chairs were provided, which were conducive to a full study of all 
that was to be seen. Considerable interest was aroused by a 


| Forbes patent water sterilizer—an apparatus which has been de- 


signed to boil water and then quickly cool it, in such a way that 
the operation does not alter its taste, while rendering it absolutely 
safe for drinking purposes. It is stated that 15 gallons of water 
can be sterilized with this apparatus for an expenditure of only 
1d. for gas. It is made in many sizes; the largest being of a 
capacity of 350 gallons per hour. A “ Vogel” gas-operated venti- 
lating fan, working on a small gas consumption, was in action, 
as well as a portable sterilizer for surgical instruments. Finally, 
in the “ writing on the wall” were emphasized many good points 


was a Ewart “ Brilliant” geyser, with spray; and there was also | in connection with the use of gas. 
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WOODALL-DUCKHAM VERTICALS AT THE POOLE WORKS 


Of the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company. 


THE accompanying reproductions of a series of excellent photographs show the general lay-out and details 
of an installation of vertical retorts on the Woodall-Duckham system which was erected at the Poole 


works of the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company, and put to work in the autumn of 1912. 


The 


installation consists of six settings, each of four “chamber” retorts, giving a total carbonizing capacity of 


120 tons of coal per 24 hours. 


It is housed in a braced steel building, covered on the outside with 


“Hy-Rib” sheeting and cement concrete. This form of construction is very light, and can be made to 
present a really pleasing outside appearance. 








eee. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE RETORT-HOUSE, 











SHOWING THE LAND-END LEG OF THE TEMPERLEY 


TRANSPORTER AND CONVEYORS. 


When the Poole works were first built, arrangements were made 
for unloading the coal ex ship to store in the yard by means of a 
travelling Temperley transporter. This transporter in turn takes 
the coal from the yard and discharges it into a cross gravity 
bucket-conveyor, which delivers the coal either to the existing 
horizontal retort house or to the new installation of verticals. 

The storage hoppers for coal and coke in the new installation 
are situated in the roof, and are supported, not from the settings, 
but from the house structure. These hoppers have a capacity of 


| well known that it is unnecessary to allude to it in detail. 


24 hours’ supply. The gravity bucket-conveyor encircles the axis 
of the house, and carries coal from the gravity bucket-conveyor 
in the coal-yard to the coal storage hoppers above the retorts, and 
also takes the coke as discharged from the bottom of the retorts 
and carries it to the outside storage hoppers, or else into the 
coke-hoppers for the generators situated in the same line with 
the coal-hoppers. 

The Woodall-Duckham system of vertical retorts is now so 
The 














ee | 





THE RETORT-HOUSE (LOOKING WEST) WITH THE TEMPERLEY TRANSPORTER IN THE BACKGROUND AND 


A PORTION OF THE COKE STORAGE 


COMPARTMENT HOPPER IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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TOP OF THE RETORT-SETTINGS, SHOWING THE COAL VALVES, SUPPLY HOPPERS, 
OFF-TAKE SEAL POTS, AND FOUL MAIN. 





THE RETORT-HOUSE FLOOR, 











SHOWING THE CONVEYOR TRENCH, COKE FILLER, 
AND DISCHARGERS, 


EXTRACTORS, 
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chief points that strike one at Poole are the absolute cleanliness 
of the plant, the large amount of light to every part of the instal- 
lation, and the great freedom given by this form of construction 
to all parts of the installation, but especially to the tops of the 
retorts and to the coke-discharging apparatus. 

The plant is carbonizing Durham and Yorkshire coals. It is 
controlled by three men per shift—one on the top of the settings 
looking after the coal-hoppers, pipes, &c., one in charge of the 

’ conveyors, and one looking after the coke discharging. The two 
latter men between them carry out the clinkering. There are no 
tar troubles nor stopped pipes; while the coke made is bone-dry 
and of good silver grey appearance (which is characteristic of all 
coke made in these plants), and commands a ready sale. 

The power required for the whole installation, making well over 
a million feet of gas per day,is 9g H.P. Of this, the conveyors 
take 8 H.P., leaving only 1 H.P. for the mechanism operating the 
coke discharges. This figure is extremely low, and shows the 
efficiency and good design of the system. No mechanical diffi- 
culties of any sort are experienced—the plant working smoothly 
and automatically. 

This installation having proved so satisfactory, the Bournemouth 
Gas Company have ordered a further installation of double the 


capacity of the present one—that is to say, to carbonize 240 tons 
of coal per day. 


ie 


CHIMNEY DRAUGHT AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
PRODUCER WORKING. 


By FREDERICK SHEWRING, of Droitwich. 

WHEN the representative of the “JourNnAL or Gas LIGHTING” 
was looking over the Droitwich Gas-Works, on the occasion of 
the visit of the Midland Junior Gas Association, he put to the 
writer a very pertinent question, no doubt with the object of 
getting an explanation. Time, however, would not then permit 
discussion of the subject; but on his being told that a few notes 
had been collected which would probably form the basis of a 
short article, he gained his point by obtaining the promise that 
he should be the first to peruse them. The question referred 
to had more than passing significance to the above heading, and 
I append my comments as under. 


It is almost as essential to obtain a straight line on a chart off a 
pressure register connected to the exit gas-flue from the retort- 
bench, or at the chimney-stack, as it is to realize that ideal which 
most engineers aim at on the hydraulic or foul main of our car- 
bonizing system. We are all aware that the former is not of such 
vital importance as the latter, inasmuch as the controllable gases 
in the foul main are the commodity which we specially lay our- 
selves out to manufacture; and the waste gases ascending the 
chimney should have done their active duty, and be void as far 
as possible of monetary value. The pull on a chimney, within 
certain limits, is dependent upon its height, design, and method 
of adapting certain materials in its construction which mark the 
difference between a well-thought-out building or otherwise. It 
will not be necessary for me to enter into formule as regards the 
calculation of pull. This and other valuable information relating 
thereto can be readily obtained from the host of published text- 
books and other sources. What I am desirous of touching upon 
is the variation of draught of chimney-stacks due to other influ- 
ences. Observations taken over a fairly long period lead me to 
believe that climatic conditions are responsible for a varied pull 
on some chimneys more than on others, but that they do not pro- 
duce the same effect on all settings. Also the increased tempera- 
ture of waste gases entering the stack during periods of clinkering 
assist to raise the vacuum at a time when it is least desirable. 

The pull which is considered to be most suitable for the parti- 
cular work in view having been ascertained, it should be adhered 
to as far as possible. Any increase or loss of vacuum must influ- 
ence the working of the beds. It can therefore be readily under- 
stood that a loss of vacuum for any appreciable time must mean 
a diminished draught on the producer; and a lowering of the heat 
of the setting will naturally follow. That this is undesirable, is 
apparent even to the uninitiated; and it points to the necessity of 
having a gauge connected to the chimney-stack and fixed in an 
accessible position, to enable the vacuum to be readily noted at 
any time of the day. Its inspection should, I venture to think, 
form part of the routine duties of the works manager or respon- 
sible foreman in charge. 

A pull of 4-10ths is a workable standard adopted by many engi- 
neers, and is considered to be satisfactory. Some settings are 
more economically operated by reducing this figure by 25 per 
cent.; and I know cases where the chimney draught is even less. 
It is under these latter circumstances that variation of wind velo- 
city and other outside factors assert themselves, and upset what 
have for a period proved to be almost ideal conditions of sailing. 
The margin may become too fine for general practical value; and 
the engineer is not always in the happy position of being able to 
remedy the matter without the process entailing a large amount 
of expenditure. 

_ With only a moderate wind blowing, I have noticed an oscilla- 
tion indicated on a pressure register chart equivalent to an addi- 
tional one-tenth reduction in vacuum ; and the almost every-day 








change of wind direction is often sufficient to bring this about. 
More striking evidence is sometimes to be found in the retort- 
house, where flames may be seen shooting around badly fitted or 
worn furnace feed doors and defective joints in the brickwork. 
Although this state of affairs cannot always be attributed to the 
aforesaid cause, yet it frequently may be. There are few things 
on a gas-works that cause more anxiety to the chief official than 
the inability to raise a setting quickly to a carbonizing tempera- 
ture, at a time when itis urgently needed. This trouble has some- 
times been experienced with settings that have been standing off 
for a long period, and the cause has been traced to dampness 
in the main flue. Whether in all instances this could have been 
prevented when the benches were first erected, is a matter for 
speculation. Perhaps it did not then exist. Yet I fail to com- 
prehend why so many main flues of regenerative settings are 
inaccessible. If provision for access were made, the question of 
drying the flues could be easily undertaken, and this would facili- 
tate the heating-up of the bed. Incidentally, the displacement of 
damp in this manner has an influence upon the chimney pull. 
Operating producers with as low a vacuum as is consistent with 
the proper gasification of the fuel, is bound to show a saving in 
fuel consumption, as during the processes of poking and clinker- 
ing the fires a reduced quantity of carbon monoxide is passed up 
the chimney stack. 
The improved desigu of furnace of recent years, together with 
the larger grate area which is being allotted to newly-erected beds, 
is an improvement gravitating in the direction of even control and 
fuel economy. Some generators of the earlier type invariably re- 
quire clinkering every 48 hours; and though the percentage of ash 
in the coke used for feeding the fires has, to a certain extent, some- 
thing to do with the length of the period between the operations 
of clinkering, I think that it is an accepted rule for the fires to 
be clinkered every other day at the majority of works. I have 
one setting at work that has only been clinkering once a week for 
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nearly a year’s run; and with a change of fuel there is little doubt 
that it would require to be done less often. This is nothing ex- 
ceptional ; but it indicates that with the diminished number of bar- 
cleaning operations, a corresponding decrease of rise and fall of 
temperature takes place in the main-flue and stack. Reference to 
the reproduced chart shows the oscillation on the chimney draught 
when only a moderately strong wind is blowing ; and it will be noted 
that for some hours at a stretch the pull was almost reduced to zero 
oint. 

‘ This leads up to the consideration of the retort-house stack 
itself; and from the foregoing remarks, it will be gathered how 
important it is to have a stack of sufficient size and capacity for 
the work. It is seldom that this portion of gas-works plant is 
really brought to the front in technical journals; and perhaps 
that is the reason why it is, metaphorically speaking, often lost 
sight of on some works. It requires the same display of engineer- 
ing skill to successfully design a chimney-stack as it does to carry 
out the apparently more complex structures seen on many gas- 
works; but that in many cases they have not had this careful 
attention, is only too apparent. 

Chimney-dampers are sometimes conspicuous by their absence; 
but as they can be operated to act as a check valve, and so control 
the vacuum on the furnaces, it is difficult to find any excuse for 
their omission. The extra cost involved in fitting is hardly worth 
consideration, and should not count. For my part, I should 
always design a stack to give a margin of draught over and above 
that which is required, and use a damper to regulate to the neces- 
sary degree. It is also advisable to keep the boiler-plant and the 
retort-house stacks separate; one reason for this being to enable 
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independent samples of gases to be taken for analysis. That the 
analyzing of spent gases is a helpful guide to efficiency in working, 
is justification for the-carrying out of tests; and it also points 
to the importance of paying due regard to the brickwork joints of 
the flues, &c., to prevent any influx of cold air. 

Passing from the question of chimney draught to the conditions 
found in the producer itself, it will be seen that the correct ratio 
of secondary to primary air is in no way controlled. The forma- 
tion of clinker, depth of fuel-bed, and other factors, all tend to 
counteract this. A practical solution may be found in automatic- 
ally controlling the air supply at the setting ; for it seems difficult 





to continuously obtain the desired proportionate admixture with 
our present mode of working. There are devices on the market 
which can be used to govern the primary and secondary air to 
regenerative settings, and they effect economy in fuel consump- 
tion. But they are not by any means in general use, and perhaps 
may still be subject to improvements. 

In the meantime, something may be gained by giving the chim- 
ney draught question a little more individual attention under our 
own particular circumstances, the outcome of which may prob- 
ably be to lead up to some detail that, with increased knowledge, 
can be turned to profitable account. 








FRENCH RETORT-DRAWING MACHINE. 


The Paris Gas Company have lately taken out a patent for a 
retort-drawing machine. It consists of a coke-pusher fixed on 
the end of an iron beam formed in sections, like a telescope ; 
forward movement being facilitated by rollers mounted on different 





Fig 4. 


parts of the beam. The following particulars of the machine, the 
construction of which is shown in the accompanying illustrations, 
have been translated from the French specification. 

Fig. 1 is a longitudinal section of the machine when at rest; 
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fig. 2, a part section on the line X of fig. 1; figs. 3 and 4 are en- 
larged transverse sections on the lines Y and Z of fig. 1; fig. 5 is 
a section showing the full extent of the machine; and figs. 6, 7, 
and 8 show details of the automatic stop mechanism. 

The coke pusher A is fixed on the end of a telescopic beam 
formed in three portions, B C D, which are moved one after the 
other, The inner part B is hollowed on two sides, and has on 
the lower side a tooth E, which engages with an endless chain F 
running over the two pulleys G H. Near the tooth is fixed a shaft 
I (fig. 4), on which rollers J are mounted. Moreover, there is a 
boss N on B, and a notch K in which a pin, forming part of the 
beam, engages. This portion of the beam has also a tooth O to 
Tee with the chain F, in the vicinity of which are rollers L M. 

pei are others P, mounted on plates, engaging on the sides 
of the central portion of the beam. The discharger is provided 
with mechanism which causes it to stop at the end of the backward 
stroke (see figs. 6, 7, and 8). 
‘“ he machine operates as follows: A pinion works the shaft 
p and the pulley H, which actuates the chain F running over the 
oose pulley G. Thetooth E of the central part of the beam, being 
engaged with the chain, moves forward the rammer A, which 
enters the retort and pushes out the coke. Forward movement of 
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the inner portion B is facilitated by the rollers J running in the 
angle-irons. When the tooth E moves to a position near the 
pulley H, the boss N impinges upon S and begins to entrain the 
part C, while the pin T drops into the notch K and connects the 
parts Band C. Thus when E is released from the chain F, the 
tooth O is entrained. When this arrives near the pulley H, a 
boss impinges upon another and begins to entrain the part D of 
the beam; while a pin drops into a notch and connects the parts 
Cand D. Thus when the tooth O releases the chain, another is 
engaged with the chain F which carries it along. In this move- 
ment the rollers M P run on irons of the jacket of the beam; at 
the same time others guide the portion D of the beam. Forward 
movement continues until it is checked by the pusher reaching 
the extremity of the retort. At this moment an automatic stop 
device acts so as to arrest the forward motion of the chain F. To 
bring the beam back, the shaft QO must be turned in the opposite 
direction. The tooth O is made to engage with the chain, and 
bring part C to the back; the latter, in turn, entrains, by means 
of the boss S, boss N of the central part B, to make the tooth E 
engage with the chain. When the beam reaches the position 
shown in fig. 1, the rear automatic piece of the machine comes 
directly into action. 
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EASTERN COUNTIES GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Half-Yearly Meeting at Cambridge. 


The Forty-Ninth General Meeting of the Association was held 
at Cambridge last Thursday. The members and friends who 
assembled sufficiently early made the University Arms Hotel 
their rendezvous, and had lunch there, with the President (Mr. 
T. A. Guyatt, of Ely) in the chair. It was a large gathering— 
Cambridge always proving a convenient centre for these gather- 
ings. The lunch being an informal one, there were no toasts 


excepting the loyal one, and a little compliment paid to the 
President. 
The Business Meeting. 

Thanks to the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Joseph Davis, of Graves- 
end), who is unbending on the point of the programme receiving 
due compliance in regard to time, the meeting commenced sharp 
at three o’clock. By the kindness of the Vice-Chancellor and 
the authorities, the place of assembly was the University Chemi- 
cal Laboratory. The members having assembled, 

The PreEsIDENT said that, before commencing the technical 
proceedings, he should like to introduce the Mayor of Cambridge 
(Mr. W. H. Francis), who had honoured the members with his 
presence, and who would say a few words of welcome to them. 

His Worsuip said he had great pleasure in welcoming the 
members to the historic town of Cambridge, which they would 
find was a most delightful place. His only regret was that their 
visitors were to be there for so short a time. His remarks would 
be brief, because the less time they spent under cover on such a 
beautiful day the better. He saw that they had a long programme 
of business to get through ; and he hoped their discussions would 
be very successful. He spoke of the wonderful place that Cam- 
bridge was, of its classic buildings, of its clever men, and of its 
associations. The borough was a matter of 8000r goo years old; 
and it had a Charter dating back to Henry I. With regard to the 
Gas Company, his brother-in-law was at the head of it; and it 
could be instanced as one of the most successful of the under- 
takings in Cambridge. The Engineer (Mr. Auchterlonie), whom 
they all honoured and esteemed, knew his work thoroughly, and 
served the Company well. 

MINUTES CONFIRMED. 


The Hon. Secretary read the minutes of the forty-eighth 
general meeting, held at Ely on Sept. 27 last; and they were duly 
confirmed. 

LETTERS OF REGRET. 


Reference was next made by the Hon. Secretary to a number 
of letters of regret at absence. Among them was one from the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, the Chairman of the Gas 


Company, Professor Hopkinson, and others, including the Vice- | 





President of the Association, Mr. T. Goulden, Chief Engineer of | 


the Gaslight and Coke Company. Mr. Goulden was down for a 
paper ; and he had had to send Mr. T. S. Lacey, of the Nine 
Elms works, as his representative, to read it. Mr. Goulden ex- 
plained that, owing to the absence of the Governor (Sir Corbet 
Woodall) lately on the Continent, unfortunately for the appoint- 
ment to read a paper, the date of aninspection by the Supervision 
Committee had been deferred to the 24th. This would prevent 
his presence at Cambridge that day. He had, however, arranged 
with Mr. Lacey, who had been at Beckton, to attend the meeting, 
and to read the paper. It was, the writer added, with great regret 
that he had to do this, and he asked the Hon. Secretary to convey 
his apologies to the President and members generally. 


their Vice-President ; but in the reading of the paper, Mr. Lacey 
would, he was sure, fill his place with great satisfaction. 


THE KNIGHTHOOD OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTION. 
The Hon. Secretary remarked that, since the last meeting, 


a very high distinction had been conferred by His Majesty the | 


King upon the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers. A 
letter of congratulation was sent from the Association; and Sir 


his cordial thanks for their kind congratulation and good wishes 
for the future, which he cordially reciprocated. 


ANNUAL REpoRT AND ACCOUNTS. 


On the proposition of Mr. H. Wimuurst (Sleaford), the Com- | 


mittee’s annual report and the accounts were adopted. The 
former briefly traced the proceedings of the year ; and in the con- 
cluding paragraphs stated: “‘ The year commenced with a mem- 
bership of 115. The Committee much regret the loss of two of 
their members by death during the year—Mr. C. F. Ruggles, of 
Leighton Buzzard, a Past-President of the Association, and Mr. 
Henry John Davis, of London. Two resignations have been 
received with regret; three members drop out automatically, 
under Rule 19; while sixteen new members have been elected 
during the year—the total membership at the end of the year 
being 126. The accounts show a balance in the hands of the 
Hon. Treasurer of £7 7s. 11d.—the amount received in subscrip- 
tions during the year having been £61 19s., and the expenditure 
for the same period £56 17s. 8d. The balance brought forward 


The PresIDENT observed that they were all sorry that an un- |, a er 
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avoidable engagement had intervened to prevent the presence of | no such instruction, had been issued. The members might take 


was {2 6s. 7d. The Commercial Sections have met frequently 
during the year, and continue to do much good and useful work.’ 


New MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES, 


Moved by Mr. F. M. PaTeRNosTER (Felixstowe), seconded by 
Mr. W. B. Farounar (Ilford), the following gentlemen were 
elected members: Mr. L. G. Barber, of Cambridge, Mr. J. Rat- 
cliffe, of Alford, Mr. R. Walker, of Uppingham, Mr. R. Denning- 
ton, of Cambridge, Mr. F. A. West, of Pinner, and Mr. J. H. 
Salmon, of Skegness. 

Proposed by Mr. F. L. Wimuurst (Newcastle-under-Lyme), 
seconded by Mr. G. R. CastertToN (Melton Mowbray), Mr. G. 
Hands, of Croydon, and Mr. C. B. Donkin, of Birmingham, were 
elected Associates. 


LIGHTING AND HEATING oF LaBouR EXCHANGES. 

Mr. JoHN CarTER (Lincoln) said there was a matter to which 
he wished to draw the attention of the members. He would like 
the ruling of the President as to whether it should be dealt with 
at this stage, or later in the proceedings. It had reference to 
the alleged order that had been issued by the Office of Works 
in relation to the lighting arrangements for the various Labour 
Exchanges established up and down the country. He thought it 
would be no news to his friends that a statement had been made, 
on the authority of a Government Department, that a general 
order had been issued that gas lighting should not be allowed in 
any of these public institutions. Whether the attention of the 
Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers had already been 
drawn to this subject, he could not say, or whether, if their atten- 
tion had been drawn to it, any action had been taken, he was 
quite in the dark. He was, however, convinced that this was one 
of those matters the gas industry should not take quietly, or sub- 
mit to lying down. He wanted to propose a resolution calling the 
attention of the Council of the Institution to the matter; and if 
this was the proper time in the proceedings to do so, he would 
move it. 

The PrEsIDENT thought the time was a favourable one for 
moving the resolution. 

Mr. CarTER said he would therefore move that the Eastern 
Counties Gas Managers’ Association desire to call the attention of 
the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers to the matter to 
which he had referred, with the view to their taking vigorous and 
very prompt action in regard to it. It would be, he had no doubt, 
quite within the knowledge of those present that a few months 
ago a letter appeared in the “ JourNAL oF GAs LIGHTING” by one 
of their colleagues in the North of England, complaining of the 
existence of a general order of the character to which he (Mr. 
Carter) had alluded. He daresay it would be said that no such 
general instruction had been issued. But he must ask his friends 
to take his word for this, that there was no reasonable room to doubt 
that from a Government source a general instruction had gone 
forth in the country that, wherever Labour Exchanges were estab- 
lished in the various towns—north, south, east, or west—if any 
other methods were available, gas lighting was not to be adopted. 
Unfortunately, this general instruction was not accompanied by 
any intimation that the gas industry was to be relieved of its 
usual contribution to the Imperial Treasury. So long as an 
important industry was taxed for general purposes, he thought it 
had good reason to complain of any order issued from a central 
authority that interfered with the conduct of its business or its 
development. There might be considerable difficulty in estab- 
They might be told that no such order, or 


it from him that, whatever they were told, such an instruction had 
been issued, and authority given in regard to it in the various dis- 
tricts of the country. His experience in Lincoln had been exactly 
on all-fours with the experience of their friend in the North who 
wrote to the “JourNaL” a few months ago; and probably the 
editorial notes that then appeared on the subject would be fresh 
in the memory of the members. But so far as he could gather, 


| no definite action had been taken by those whose first duty was to 
Corbet Woodall replied, asking him (Mr. Davis) to accept and to | 
convey to the President, Vice-President, and members generally 


protect the interests of the gas industry; and it was high time that 
some pressure was brought to bear on the central representative 
body, when the industry was attacked in the way that it had been 
in this instance, to take effective steps to protect it from unfair- 
ness of this character. He had had with the official in his own 
district a somewhat active correspondence ; and perhaps some of 
his views were rather strongly expressed. The gas industry had 
sufficient influence, and it ought to have sufficient authority behind 
it, to get at the bottom of a thing like this. They ought to be able 
to employ all their influence in such a way as to stop this unfair 
tax upon an industry which provided remunerative employment 
for 120 millions of capital, supplied a livelihood for a large section 
of the country’s workers, and rendered very important daily ser- 
vice in the commercial and domestic life of the country. He 
therefore proposed that the Hon. Secretary should call the atten- 
tion of the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers to this 
matter, with the view to prompt and vigorous measures being 
taken to obtain the suppression of such an order, if it had been 
issued, and, if not, then to make it clear throughout the country 
that there was no such order in existence. 


Mr. J. T. JoLuirre (Ipswich) seconded the motion. He said he 
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was afraid that it was unfortunately too true that such an order 
had been issued. At Ipswich the Gas Company tendered, and 
successfully tendered, for not only lighting but heating the Labour 
Bureau ; and, after having obtained the order, they were told that 
instructions had come from the central authority stating that gas 
was not to be used for lighting or heating. Therefore the order 
that had been given to the Gas Company was stopped. 

The PRESIDENT said it seemed to him to be a serious matter 
that they had before them; and it ought without delay to be 
brought to the attention of the Council of the Institution. From 
the remarks Mr. Carter had made, and which were confirmed by 
Mr. Jolliffe’s experience, there seemed to be no doubt as to the 
present situation. He personally agreed with the resolution. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Hon. Secretary also agreed with what had been said by 
Mr. Carter and by Mr. Jolliffe. He would see that the feeling of 
the meeting was properly represented before the Council of the 
Institution. 


PAPERS READ AND DiIscussED. 


A paper prepared by Mr. THomas GouLpDeEN (and read in his 
absence by Mr. T. S. Lacey), described the reconstruction of the 
plant in the large No. 12 retort-house at the Beckton works of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company. Following the discussion of this 
paper, Mr. W. Ore, of Woodbridge, made a communication on 
the subject of burners. Both papers and the discussions will be 
found on other pages of this issue. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The PRESIDENT proposed that Mr. T. Goulden, the Vice- 
President, be elected to fill the office of President as from Sep- 
tember next. Mr. Goulden was known to all the members by 
reputation, though perhaps not so well personally. Being Chief 
Engineer of the Gaslight and Coke Company, he was a very busy 
man, and so unfortunately he had not been able to be a regular 
attendant at the ineetings of the Association. 

Mr. R. G. SHaDBoLT (Grantham) said he did not suppose there 
was a district in the country or in the United Kingdom that con- 
tained men who dealt with the largest and possibly the smallest 
of gas matters to the extent that the Eastern Counties did. They 
had men there who were placed in charge of small works in small 
districts, who had their troubles and difficulties. Yet they had 
also the engineer of the largest gas undertaking in the world; and 
his operations were not on such a scale that he could not prepare 
a paper that was of the greatest service to them all. 

The motion was cordially agreed to. 

Mr. H. Wimuurst proposed that Mr. Farquhar, of Ilford, be 
the Vice-President for the coming year. 

Mr. J. H. TRoucuton (Newmarket) seconded the proposition, 
and it was heartily carried. 

Mr. Fargunar thanked the members for having elected him, 
and said he should do his utmost to support the President during 
the year. 

The PrEsIDENT moved the re-election of the Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer (Mr. Joseph Davis). Knowing Mr. Davisso well as the 
members did, and the character of the work that he did for the 
Association, it was, he remarked, useless to make any observations 
concerning him. 

Mr. Wimuurst seconded the motion, which was cordially 
passed. 

The Hon. Secretary acknowledged the compliment conveyed 
by his re-election, and moved the re-election of the Auditors, 
Mr. W. Beale, of Royston, and Mr. W. Brown, of Brandon. 

Mr. Fargunar seconded the motion; and it-was unanimously 
carried. 

Messrs. Terrace and Clark were appointed members of the 


Committee, in place of the retiring members, Messrs. Fenwick 
and Mitchell. 


Tue NExT MEETING AND THE NaTIONAL GaAs EXHIBITION. 


The PresipEnT remarked that the next question was the place 
of the autumn meeting. It was suggested that they should meet 
in London, on a date to be left for further consideration. 

The Hon. SeckeTary mentioned that it was the wish of the 
President-Elect that they should meet in London. He (Mr. 
Davis) had also received a letter from the Secretary of the 
National Gas Exhibition, in which it was stated that the Organi- 
zing Committee were now drawing up a programme of daily events 
In connection with the exhibition; and they suggested that on 
Monday, Oct. 13, the Association should pay an official visit to 
the exhibition. Mr. Dunn asked to be informed as early as pos- 
sible whether this date would be convenient. Steps would then 
be taken to make it known throughout the district that the day 
would be an Eastern Counties Day for the exhibition, and efforts 
might be made to run special trains from the Eastern Counties 
on that day. _It was, of course, understood that the programme 
. the day’s visit would be left entirely a matter for the decision 
’ the Association. The Committee would endeavour to arrange 

or a conference room to be at the disposal of the Association, 
during the whole or part of the day. 

Some discussion followed the reading of the letter. The view 
— expressed that the meeting should be held in London, and 
a there should be a visit to the exhibition. But there was a 
: “thot of opinion as to whether the meeting should be held on 

€ same day as the one set apart for the exhibition. Monday 
was also regarded as an unsuitable day; and one suggestion was 





that, if the meeting were held on a Thursday or Friday, the suc- 
ceeding day could be allocated to the exhibition visit. 

In the result, it was left to the Committee to make the best 
possible arrangements. 


VoTEs OF THANKS. 

Mr. J. W. AucHTERLONIE (Cambridge) proposed, and Mr. 
Tuomas GLovER seconded, a vote of thanks to the President, 
Vice-President, Committee, Hon. Secretary, and the Auditors 
for their services. 

This was heartily agreed to. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. G. R. 
CaAsTERTON (Melton Mowbray), the Vice-Chancellor and the 
authorities were cordially thanked for placing the new Lecture 
Room of the University Chemical Laboratory at the disposal of 
the Association for the meeting. 

Moved by Mr. GLover, and seconded by Mr. R. WaRDELL 
(Enfield), a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the readers of 
the papers. 





DINNER AND TOASTS. 


In the evening, the members dined together at the Lion Hotel— 
the President in the chair. Among the guests were His Worship 
the Mayor and Professor Pope. After dinner, several toasts 
were honoured. Mr. Arthur Hall, one of the Directors of the Ely 
Gas Company, proposed “ Success to the Eastern Counties Gas 
Managers’ Association;” and the President responded. The toast 
of “The University and Town of Cambridge” was confidently 
entrusted to Mr. J. Carter. In the course of his remarks, he re- 
ferred to the efficient service the Cambridge Gas Company were 
rendering to the town; and there were references in his speech to 
the general subject of the municipal control of gas undertakings. 
The Mayor, in the course of his reply, acknowledged the excel- 
lent services of the Gas Company. Allusion, he said, had been 
made to the question of street lighting; and he could assure those 
present that he was only too thankful that a scheme which was 
proposed some years ago for electric lighting did not take root 
there. He thought they could not be too thankful that they had 
gas for their illuminant in the streets, especially when they took 
account of the cheap rate at which the Company supplied it to 
them, and the excellent quality which they gave. His Worship 
differed somewhat from Mr. Carter on the subject of municipal 
control of trading enterprise. He could not understand how any- 
body who had had experience of municipal trading could wish for 
such useful undertakings as gas, water, or electricity getting into 
the hands of a municipal body. Professor Pope, responding on 
behalf of the University, referred to the fact that the gas in- 
dustry was in a better position to-day than ever. In his opinion, 
the future progress of gas manufacture would rest more in the 
hands of the chemist than in those of the engineer. Mr. R. G. 
Shadbolt proposed “ Kindred Associations,” and Mr. T. Glover 
responded. “The President ” was proposed by Mr. J. T. Jolliffe ; 
the “ Hon. Secretary ” by Mr. J. Young ; and “ The Press” by Mr. 
J.H.Troughton. The speeches were interspersed with quartettes, 
duets, and songs by “ The Magpies ;” and their entertainment met 
with hearty approbation. 








Illumination of Steel-Works.—The following figures show, in 
terms of toot-candles, the intensities of illumination found neces- 
sary in some American steel-works : General lighting of buildings, 
o'4 to 06; warehouses, 0°3 to 0°5; inspection-tables, 3°5 ; shops, 
o’5 to 1; machine tools, 5; offices, 4; drawing offices, 4 to 6. 


Fresh-Water Animals in Mains.—At a recent meeting of the 
Zoological Society, Dr. S. F. Harmer, Keeper of Zoology at the 
Natural History Museum, read a paper on the polyzoa of water- 
works. He referred to the extraordinary numbers of fresh-water 
animals which in some cases had been found in the mains and 
supply-pipes in various towns, representing both sessile or fixed 
animals and free-swimming forms, including sometimes eels and 
sticklebacks. The polyzoa were usually the most abundant and 
most injurious; they were fixed compound animals, which died 
down in winter and left buds which were carried in the current of 
water to all parts of the system, and often grew to such an extent 
as to choke the pipes. The author said these biological diffi- 
culties only occurred where no system of filtration was installed ; 
and they had led to epidemics. 


Naphthalene as a Briquette Binder.—Reference has already 
been made in the “JournaL” to the use of naphthalene for 
making briquettes. It appears, from a paragraph in the “ Iron 
and Coal Trades Review,” that the first process used in Germany 
for coal briquetting with naphthalene as a binder was that of 
Buss-Fohr, in which naphthalene was introduced, together with 
superheated steam having a temperature somewhat higher than 
the boiling-point of the naphthalene; the idea being that this 
would evaporate, and thoroughly permeate the coal mass. The 
temperature of the steam proved, however, to be low, and no 
greater heat could be used owing to the difficulty of handling in 
the presses masses that are too hot. It is stated that the Shiiring 
process avoids this difficulty, first by evaporating the naphthalene 
in a special gasifier, and then introducing it by steam pressure 
into the deeper zones of the coal dust. Tar is still used as a 
binder ; but instead of the 6} per cent. required when no naph- 
thalene is added, good briquettes can, it is said, be produced with 
43 to 5 per cent. of tar and only o°3 per cent. of naphthalene. 
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NOTES ON THE RECENT RECONSTRUCTION OF A RETORT-HOUSE AT BECKTON. 


By Tuomas GouLpDEn, of London. 


[A Paper read before the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association, April 24.] 


In the absence of the author, Mr. T. S. Lacey (Engineer-in- 
Charge of the Nine Elms works of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany) read the paper. Before commencing it, he remarked that 
the members had already been informed as to the reason of the 
author’s absence. He was sure that Mr. Goulden very much 
regretted that he could not be at the meeting; and he (Mr. Lacey) 
hoped they would accept him as a willing, if not a satisfactory, 
substitute. He thought it quite possible that the reason Mr. 
Goulden had asked him to take his place at the meeting was 


because he knew that he had been personally acquainted with | 


the old house of which the paper described the reconstruction, 
and that he was at Beckton during the time of the original con- 
struction. He must say that he had taken great interest in the 
work; and personally he should have had great pleasure if he 
had been present as a listener, and to take part in congratulating 
Mr. Goulden upon the wonderful improvement in effectiveness 
and value of the house since the reconstruction. Mr. Lacey then 
read the paper, which was as follows: 


In looking round for the subject-matter of a paper on which to 
address you to-day, it was borne in on the mind of the writer that, 
during a recent discussion of the general subject of gas-works 
engineering, it was suggested (and the suggestion appeared to be 
favourably received) that the publication of some of the works of 
reconstruction which have been effected in the manufacturing 
stations of the Gaslight and Coke Company would be of interest to 
the profession. Whether the opinion so expressed be correct or no, 
such works of reconstruction have certainly been the subject of 
very profound interest to the writer, who proposes in this paper 
to present one instance of reconstruction—that of one of the last 
retort-houses dealt with at Beckton—in the hope that it will prove 
of some interest to those now present. 


GENERAL DESIGN. 


The general design of Beckton was, as most of you doubtless 
know, that of a double line of retort-houses built end-to-end, laid 
out in the form of a horseshoe, the heels of which were to rest on 
the northern bank of the River Thames, forming the abutments 
of two deep-water piers at which the discharge of coal ships 
would take place. Between the two lines of retort-houses, and 
in the interior of each line of houses, next the side walls, are 
built high-level viaducts, on which coal trains are run, the space 
underneath forming inside and outside coal-stores. All the houses 
are of the stage type; the coke-hold floor being coincident with 
the general ground level of the yard. 

_ Retort-house No. 12, the reconstruction of which is the sub- 
ject of this paper, is the last built at Beckton in accordance with 
the original lay-out of the works designed by the late F. J. Evans, 
but was not fitted with retorts until 1884. It was the first of the 
Beckton retort-houses to be fitted with regenerative appliances; 


and it was the first in which machinery was applied on its first 
being lit up. 
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Before proceeding to the details of its reconstruction, it will be 
interesting to have some knowledge of the interior arrangement of 


It will be seen from the diagram that extending through the 
length of the house—the interior dimensions of which are 510 feet 
by 100 feet wide—were built three blocks of retort-settings, in the 
intervals between which were the basements of the two chimney 

| shafts by which the draught in the retort-settings was obtained. 


| 
| the retort-house as it then stood. 
| 
| 
| 


The middle block contained twenty-three, and each end block 
eleven settings. The arrangement of retorts was the same through- 
out the house—nine “throughs” in each setting, 20 feet long, the 
| cross section of each retort being of a Q shape, with 20 inches as 
| its extreme width and 13 inches as its height. 
| The charging and drawing machines, of which six pairs were 
| originally installed, were operated, as was then usual, from oppo- 
| site sides of the retort-bench, travelling on tram rails laid on the 
| charging stage parallel tothe faceof the bench. Eight sets of coal 
breaking and elevating plant were fitted, each feeding its own 
storage hopper, from which the charging machines were supplied 
as their subsidiary hoppers were exhausted. Both charging and 
| drawing machines were driven by endless cotton ropes, taking a 
turn round the driving pulley of each machine on its particular 
side of the house. Two engines installed at one end of the house 
| communicated motion to the driving ropes. Each of the eight 
sets of coal breaking and elevating plant had its separate driving 
engine, and in all cases the actuating power was steam. Although 
six pairs of stoking machines were installed, four pairs only were 
used for the six-hour charges then in vogue, the remaining two 
pairs being kept as a reserve in case of the breakdown of any 
of those in operation, or should the necessities of manufacture 
demand four-hour charges of coal being carbonized. 

The charging machines, it need hardly be stated, were mechani- 
| cally operated scoops, while the drawing machines were mechani- 
cally actuated rakes. The coke drawn from the retorts was either 
fed into the furnaces direct by means of suitable shoots, or allowed 
to fall past the front of the stage into the coke hold, where it was 
quenched ard forked into waggons travelling in trains passing 
through the length of the ground floor of the house. The carbon- 
izing capacity of the house as thus fitted was equal to 486 tons of 
coal per day, equivalent to a daily productive power of 5 million 
cubic feet of gas. Each through setting was fired from either side; 
so that throughout the house there were go fires. 


THE House As RECONSTRUCTED. 


The retort-house, thus briefly described, was at the time of its 
being brought into action quite in the first line of the best deve- 
lopments of retort-house practice, and for a number of years did 
| excellent work. But the march of progress gradually caused it to 

relatively lose its original position, until, eventually, the retort 

beds requiring to be rebuilt, reconstruction was decided upon. 

At the time of this retort-house being first fitted, the transition 

from handwork to machinery was only just being effected, and the 
| size of the retort, in the application of machinery, was not varied 

from that used in the handwork houses where the normal charge 
per to feet retort did not exceed 3 cwt. of coal. In continuing the 
use of this retort, the economical use of the stoking machines had 
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been considerably curtailed; and, following other reconstruction 
on similar lines, it was decided that a retort of larger dimensions 
should be used. , 

The setting of the retorts in benches of three tiers high—the 
maximum height that could be worked from the charging stage by 
hand without recourse to a supplementary travelling stage—had 
also been adhered to in the first application of machinery. Such 
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arrangement, especially in arches of the limited width of 8 ft. 6in., 
as in this case, left too little free space in the interior of the set- 
ting, and, besides prohibiting the possibility of an effective com- 
bustion chamber, necessitated such a rapid rate in the travel of 
the producer gases passing through the setting, as to cause a 
greater expenditure of fuel than would have been necessary had 
greater free space given them more time in which to communi- 
cate their temperature to the retorts it was their function to heat. 
For this reason, settings of tens, set in two vertical lines of five 
retorts each, were adopted, thus allowing of ample space for a 
combustion chamber between, built in the form of a rough ellip- 
tical arch—a slight variant of the Gothic arch, which I believe was 
first adopted by the South Metropolitan Gas Company. This is 
in every way an excellent arrangement. The jets of producer gas, 
issuing from the crown of the generator, not impinging on the re- 
torts, as in the older setting, but burning vertically between the 
two superimposed lines of retorts, making more use of radiant 
than of convected heat, and considerably prolonging the life of 
the setting, as well as being more economical in fuel. The ar- 
rangement also permitted the fitting of larger retorts in the same 
width of arch—thus increasing in an important degree the carbon- 
izing capacity of the house. The feeding of the furnaces is, of 
course, arranged for from one side of the house only (that opposite 
to which the machines travel) to facilitate charging with hot coke. 


MACHINERY. 


With regard to the machinery, a series of new factors had also 
arisen, which rendered achangeadvisable. The use of the cotton 
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ropes, travelling along the whole length of a house of such extreme 
length had been found most undesirable. The machines them- 
selves (as has been remarked) apart from excessive noise worked 
excellently; but the desirability of replacing the manual handling 
of coke by mechanical means rendered it an economical necessity 
to instal machines of a different type, which could be operated from 
one side of the retort stack only. The adoption of such a new type 
of stoking machine also rendered necessary the revision of the 
coal-handling arrangements, which, as has been stated, included 
a separate set of plant at no less than eight points in the house. 
The multiplication of these isolated coaling plants, in addition to 
the two engines actuating the driving ropes of the stoking machi- 
nery, tended naturally to high labour charges, while the cost of 
upkeep was considerable—being rarely less than 33d. per ton of 
coalcarbonized. After careful consideration, the Fiddes-Aldridge 
machine was chosen as the new charging and discharging agency ; 
two machines now effectively replacing the four pairs of machines 
formerly in actual use. 


ARRANGEMENT OF RETORT-BENCHES. 


The question of arranging the retort-benches was practically 
decided by consideration of the best mechanical means of taking 
the coke produced from the front of the settings and placing it in 
elevated storage hoppers, from which it could be discharged, by 
its own gravity, into the waggons used for its carriage from the 
works. Storage bins at either end of the house were impracti- 
cable; the only available place being a site parallel to one side of 
the house on the northern boundary of the works. The only 
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satisfactory type of hot-coke conveyor known to the author is 
that described as the De Brouwer. But it was at once recognized 
that a single chain of such length as to work throughout the 
length of this house without undue wear and tear was out of the 
question. Besides which, in a house of such size as this, it is 
more often than not necessary to deal with the retort-settings 
otherwise than as a single unit in the letting-down, lighting-up, 
and renewal of settings. The inconveniences attaching to the 
conveying of red hot coke past the front of settings in course of 
renewal is, of course, obvious. 

Eventually it was decided to divide the central bench of twenty- 
three settings into two sections, each of eleven, doing away with 
No. 12 (the one central setting). This divided the whole of the 
house into four sections each of eleven settings. It will be seen 
at once that this considerably facilitated the new arrangement of 
machinery, by making it possible to divide the retort-benches into 
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Retorts (Four High) and Combustion Chamber—Sept. 1, 1910. 


12 RETORT-HOUSE, 








two groups, each consisting of two units of reasonable size, and each 
having its separate installation of coke and coal handling plant. 
Thus in each half of the house were two sections of retorts each 
having its separate hot-coke conveyor, delivering to a common 
elevator conveyor built at right angles to the retort-stacks, and 
projecting through the side wall of the house. The two elevator 
conveyors (their positions coinciding with the intervals at the far 
ends of the two middle retort-stacks occupied by the two chimney 
shafts) are built so as to deliver their contents at either end of a 
single installation of coke storage-hoppers on the outside of the 
house, having a capacity equal to 640 tons of coke. These storage 
hoppers are at a sufficient elevation to deliver, through spouts 
controlled by gate-valves, to railway trucks placed below. The 
coke delivered through these spouts passes over screens fitted for 
the removal of breeze. 

The reconstructed house, therefore, now contains forty-four 








BECKTON (MAY 26, 1910.) 


settings of retorts. Each setting contains ten retorts, 20 feet 
long, of Q section with a slightly dished bottom (this being found 
to facilitate the pushing-out of the coke); the cross section being 
24 inches extreme width and 18 inches extreme height. The car- 
bonizing capacity of the house when dealing with eight-hour 
charges is 682 tons per 24 hours, equal to a daily productive 
capacity of about 8} million cubic feet. 

The new grouping of the retort-settings also considerably sim- 
plified the coal handling necessary, each two sections of retort- 
settings being dealt with, as in the case of coke, by its own line 
of plant. The coal is brought into the house by trains of coal 
trucks, each containing about 5 tons, in go-ton lots. Each line of 
coaling plant consists of a twin pair of coal breakers, which are 
fed from a common collecting hopper, placed immediately below 
the viaduct on which the coal trains travel, feeding to a single 
elevator delivering at its upper end to a scraper conveyor by 
which the coal is distributed in the coal storage-hoppers from 
which the charging machines are fed. Breakers, elevators, &c., 
are of such size that the coaling of the house for 24 hours carbon- 
izing may be effected in a single eight-hour shift. These hoppers 
extend the whole length of the retort-house, and are of a capacity 
equal to 720 tons of coal. 


POWER FOR MECHANICAL APPLIANCES. 


It will at once be recognized that in connection with the whole 
of the mechanical appliances installed, a considerable amount of 
power, applied at a large number of points widely distributed, is 
necessary. It is clearly an instance in which electricity may be 
employed with advantage, owing to the comparative facility with 
which power may be distributed through cables, rather than by 
means of shafting and complicated gearing. The losses incurred 
in the generation and transmission of the electric current, and 
again in the motor through the agency of which the power 1s 
applied, are, of course, considerable ; and where a gas-engine can 


| be directly fitted at the point of applying power, it is obviously the 


best and cheapest means of actuating our machinery. The con- 
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THE BUCKSTAYS IN NO. 12 RETORT-HOUSE (OCT. 7, 1910.) 


ditions, however, are different where it is desired to produce the | 


source of power at a central spot and to apply it in distributed 
positions. In pursuance of this view, the motive power chosen 
for the whole of the new machinery in the house was electricity. 
The current used in the house, when the whole of the machinery 
is in action, is equal to 170 H.P. It is generated in a central 


power station supplying current to the works generally, in which | 


are six sets of generating plant direct coupled to gas-engines, alto- 


gether equal to a production of 480 H.P. per hour. Operation of | 


the whole of the machinery within and attached to the house is 
controlled from a switchboard by tie foreman in charge. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Time will not permit, within the limits of this paper, of more 
than the general description which has been given of the various 
sections of plant to which reference has been made; and it is 
therefore only proposed to add a few notes as to prime costs 
and expenses of operation. 


Neither is it intended by the author to claim for the method of | 


reconstruction employed, that, as a type, it is to be preferred to | the construction of the house it is desired to refit, are only a few 


other and possibly newer methods. There is this, however, | 





belonging to the horizontal retort—viz., that3in it any coal which 
may be most advantageously purchased can be equally well car- 
bonized; while in most other systems a certain amount of selec- 
tion in the descriptions of coal to be dealt with must be considered. 
Moreover, the first cost of a horizontal installation is effected at 
the relative minimum of expense, so long as it isona large enough 
scale to occupy the stoking machinery up to anything approaching 
its full working power; and, with a full working load, the economy 
of operating a machine is not easily beaten. Of course, where 
the work to be done bears a disproportionately small relation to 
the working capacity of a stoking machine, both the relative cost 
of installation to the tonnage dealt with and the costs of working 
are unduly increased, and different conditions arise which entirely 
alter the bases of comparison. The author is of opinion that no 
universal rule can be laid down, and that the method to be fol- 
lowed in every work of reconstruction must be decided on the 
particular merits of the individual case, bearing in mind a variety 
of conditions which may affect it, of which the extent of the work, 
the description of coal most advantageously to be obtained, and 


of the items which may be cited. 





COAL HOPPERS AND CONVEYORS, AS WORKING DEC, 12, !910, 
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PRIME Cost AND EXPENSES OF OPERATION. 


The costs of reconstruction, including the demolition of the old 
settings to foundation level, were as follows :— 


Retort-settings, including rebuilding the main arches, 
refitting with structural ironwork and all fittings, 





mouthpieces and lids, and all accessory fittings . £28,440 
COMRENCUNE IRE. os Sb ws 6: a &. 5,961 
Coke-handling plant and storage hoppers 71523 
ee er a eae eee ee 4,911 

Power producing plant, cables, switchboards, and motors 
(the total power being equal to 170 horse) . 3,400 
Total . » £50,235 


The total cost of the work, therefore, for all plant was £50,235; 
equal to £73 12s. per ton of coal carbonized per 24 hours, or, 
expressed per 20 feet through retort, £114. 


The costs for labour per ton of coal in operating the house 
are :— 


Handling Coal, including tipping rom coal waggons to 


collecting hopper, and distribution throughout the 
house . 





Stage Labour.—Operating, charging, and discharging ma- 
chines, opening and closing doors, and sweeping-up 
RRs i ats, fob es ww be 6 ae. ee 
Firing.—Filling fires, cleaning, and wheeling away ashes 
drawn from fires after cleaning Se eee ee 
Coke Handling.—Coke conveyor attendance, and distribut- 
ing into storage hoppers. Collecting and wheeling out 
breeze taken from catchpit at foot of elevator . 1'07 
Total labour charges, excluding supervision 9‘31d. 
Power Production.—The cost of gas and stores used for 
generating the electric power driving all the plant con- 
nected with the house, inclusive of charges for up-keep 
and prime cost and allowing for losses in transmission, 
is equal to . 1'64d. 


{Labour charges for thegeneration and distribution of 
current allocated to the various items of coal handling, 
stage work, and coke handling, are included in the 
labour costs previously tabulated. ] 


The author regrets that, owing to the house not having been in 
operation long enough for reliable averages to be obtained, de- 
tailed costs of upkeep of the various sections of plant cannot 
be given. This, however, he hopes to give at some future time 
as a communicated supplement to this paper. It is, however, 
already evident that except in the case of the coke-handling plant, 
upkeep will be comparatively low—from 14d. to 2d. per ton of coal 
probably paying for coal handling and stoking machinery and 
for the electric motors allocated tothis plant. The coke-handling 
plant is not likely to be kept in an efficient condition for less than 
4d. per ton of coke; the gritty nature of the material being ex- 
ceedingly detrimental in its effect on the interior steel work of the 
conveyors and storage hoppers. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Presipent (Mr. T. A. Guyatt, of Ely) said they were much 
indebted to Mr. Goulden for having prepared the paper and the 
splendid set of diagrams illustrating it, and to Mr. Lacey for 
having read the former, and for drawing their attention to the 
main points on the drawings. He was afraid that it fell to the lot 
of but few of them to have to reconstruct a carbonizing unit of a 
productive capacity of 8} millions per day, which, in itself, repre- 
sented a fair-sized works; and it would be on comparatively rare 
occasions that they would scrap at one time a carbonizing plant 
of such magnitude. The paper had given a very lucid and in- 
teresting description of the reconstruction ; and he should now be 
pleased to hear a good discussion. 

Mr. A. E. BroapBerry (Tottenham) remarked that he had 
listened with a great deal of pleasure and interest to the paper ; 
and he wished to add his thanks to Mr. Goulden for having pre- 
pared it, and to Mr. Lacey for having read it. A work of this 
magnitude was, of course, quite unusual, and was not perhaps 
likely to occur in any ordinary works. But the lessons that could 
be learned from it would no doubt be very useful to them all. 
By the reconstruction, the producing capacity of the house was 
considerably increased; and although the number of retorts was 
only brought up from a total of 405 to 440, the productive capa- 
city was raised from 5 millions to 84 millions. He therefore took 
it that the yield per retort was largely increased; and probably this 
was due to the settings being constructed to work at the higher 
heats in vogue at the present time. He should like Mr. Lacey to 
tell them whether any special care was taken in regard to the 
materials that were used to deal with the higher heats which were 
now usually employed. With regard to the working results, he 
supposed that it was almost too early to ask for them; but he 
thought it would be interesting if Mr. Lacey would tell them the 
quantity of gas produced per ton before and after reconstruction, 
using the same kind of coal. A lot of information had been 
omitted from the paper. The members would have liked to have 
known something about the ascension-pipes, and other details of 
this sort. From the diagrams, it appeared that ascension-pipes 
were fitted at both ends of the retorts; but this was not at all 
clear. He should like to hear from Mr. Lacey whether he con- 
sidered it was advisable or otherwise to have ascension-pipes at 
each end of a through setting. The method of dealing with the 
tar had not been described. He could not see whether the system 
of tar-towers had been adopted; and this he thought was desir- 





able in most systems of reconstruction. There was a very great 
amount of interesting detail that Mr. Lacey could give them that 
did not appear in the paper. With regard to the cost of con- 
struction, he saw that the total amounted to £114 per through 
retort. This appeared to be rather high for reconstruction. He 
thought it practically equal to an entirely new setting; and he 
should like to hear Mr. Lacey’s views on this point, as to what a 
néw house of the same capacity would have cost per retort. 

Mr. R. G. SHapBo_t (Grantham) thought that most of those 
present could appreciate the difficulty that Mr. Gouldon was in, 
in setting about the writing of his paper, in discriminating as to 
what would, and what would not, be useful to the majority of the 
members. He (Mr. Shadbolt) could also appreciate the difficulty 
that Mr. Lacey had found himself in that afternoon in having to 
interpret the paper to them. The members, of course, thought of 
these things and endeavoured to apply them to their own par- 
ticular circumstances, and their own particular magnitude; and 
it was probably difficult for some of them to realize that this, 
after all, was the reconstruction of a section only of a gas- 
generating plant. Those of them who had to work a plant with a 
maximum capacity of 100,000 cubic feet per day or less, those who 
were confined to even }, $, or even 1 million cubic feet per day, 
approached such questions as this from their respective points 
of view, and endeavoured to learn the lessons that contributions 
like this had to teach from these standpoints. One had first of 
all to try to get into his mind what was the smallest unit, or part 
of a unit, that one could take into comparison with his own plant; 
and as the carbonizing plant in this house was divided into four 
units, they got to 2} millions as a minimum unit. Thus they got 
into more measurable distance of their own operations in regard 
to the proportions that one bore to another. This was a fine 
instance of the greatly improved use of machinery in a retort- 
house. Here they had an increase in the output, through the re- 
construction and application of machinery, from 5 to 8} million 
cubic feet, and yet there was a decrease of machines from eight 
to two. This was a remarkable instance of the advance that had 
been made in regard to the mechanical appliances in connection 
with carbonizing operations. The increased output, it seemed to 
him, had not been obtained so much from the kind of setting 
adopted, or from any great increase in the temperature, although 
there was undoubtedly some increase, as from some other cause. 
In his opinion, a greater factor was the increased section of the 
retorts. However that might be, the working results, and the 
financial results, appeared to be based upon an output of about 
12,500 cubic feet of gas to the ton, which was good working. And 
when one came to look at figures such as these, he might be 
pardoned for doubting whether the last word had been said 
with regard to the relation of vertical retorts to horizontal ones 
with mechanical appliances. The figures Mr. Goulden had 
given towards the end of the paper were very striking. When 
they came to think that they had an installation which was 
working in every particular on modern lines, and obtaining 
the very best results, with low labour charges, and yet with 
an expenditure of less than {6000 per million cubic feet per 
day, it would cause one to think very much before going into 
more than double the capital expenditure as in the case of some 
systems of verticals, which might then only give them practically 
the same results. Mr. Lacey had had some experience of vertical 
working ; and it would be interesting to know how, and to what 
extent, he expected the results to differ as between this particular 
plant and his own experience of continuous vertical retorts. 
Some of them found, in comparing experiences of various kinds 
with even hand work, that they were forced to the conclusion that 
labour took a great deal of displacing; and in this particular he 
noticed that the charges for coal handling, firing, &c., and through 
to coke handling, plus the production of power for the purpose of 
working the plant, came to 1o’95d. per ton of coal. In his own 
case, with plant working up to half-a-million cubic feet per day 
as a maximum, he found that the corresponding costs came out, 
with shovel work, to 20d. But if to the figures in the paper they 
added 2d. for the upkeep of the plant, which was what Mr. 
Goulden anticipated, and 2d. per ton, which he also anticipated, 
for coke-handling plant, it brought the figure up to 14°95d. against 
his own costs of 20d., with hand labour, leaving a balance of 5'05d. 
to meet the greater capital charges of machine-equipped plant. 
There was, therefore, very little difference between the two; but, 
of course, he admitted that the labour conditions were different. 
One was impressed, more than ever that day, with the necessity 
of studying very closely one’s own particular local conditions 
before involving one’s undertaking in large capital expenditure 
on the new types of plant. As against the old hand labour stage, 
there appeared to be stage No. 1, which was represented by what 
had been placed before them that day, and stage No. 2, in which 
they had the application of the vertical principle of carbonization. 
Whether these two stages were an advantage from every possible 
point of view, in their own respective spheres, was a question which 
took a lot of settling, unless a man was exceptionally well placed 
to enable him to clearly come to a true decision. There was one 
other question he should like to ask, and that was the quantity 
of gas made per man per shift. He also desired especially to 
know how this and the vertical system compared in running costs, 
as well as in costs corrected for capital discrepancies. It was 
often said that £1000 spent on machinery would displace one 
man; but if £1000 would displace a man in one case, it might 
take £2000 to displace a man in another case. And they must 
remember that, by these great improvements and achievements, 
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they did increase capital expenditure; and this was an important 
question, and one of which they must not lose sight. 

Mr. A. F. Youna (Bury St. Edmunds) pointed out that, in the 
case of the Glover-West plant, the cost of working per ton was 
given as 3°75d. Supposing they took it at a little more than was 
claimed—say, at 44d., and taking the total costs given in the 
paper as 14°45d. per ton, this left rod. per ton difference. If they 
took the tonnage of coal and a 300-day working year, this came 
to £8525, which would pay interest at the rate of 10 per cent. on 
£85,000. If, therefore, they compared this £85,000 with the 
£50,000 cost named in the paper, he did not know that they were 
actually in a better position with this plant than they would be 
with a vertical one. Then, if they took into consideration that 
they had not with a vertical plant, such as the St. Helens and 
other plants of a similar nature, the dirt and such-like that 
they had in another system where the charge was often being 
pushed out, this also was a consideration, and ought to help one 
to decide which system to take. 

Mr. THomas GLover (Norwich) said there were one or two 
comments he should like to make on this important paper. It 
was a paper that strongly appealed to those of them who had had 
to do reconstruction work in their time. First of all, he should 
like to congratulate the author on being able to bring about such 
a reconstruction at a price of about £57 per mouthpiece. This 
seemed to him to be quite reasonable, if they took into account 
all it included. It included the continuous coal hoppers the full 
length of the house, and all the coal-conveying machinery that 
was attached to it; the coke-bunkers and the inclined conveyors 
on the ‘other side of the house; as well as the Fiddes-Aldridge 
machines. It seemed to him, therefore, that the figure he had 
named was a very reasonable one. A remarkable thing about 
this reconstruction was that the house was 100 feet wide, which 
was an exceptional width ; and, having so much room to spare, 
one wondered why the Engineer confined himself to 20 feet length 
of retorts—why he did not secure another 2 feetin length. With 
the use of machinery, they had, of course, a different problem 
from that which faced them when they charged by hand. Inthe 
old days, they were limited to 20 feet by the difficulty of charg- 
ing and drawing by hand. But with the use of machinery, they 
ought not to confine themselves to 20 feet through retorts. 
Another 2 feet would have further helped to cheapen labour, 
because the additional length would have been worked with the 
same labour as the 20-feet retort. The inside section of the retort 
was 24in. by 18 in.; and this was a good size. This probably 
accounted for what appeared to be the very big make per mouth- 
piece. The charge was 1o'2 cwt. per retort; the charges were 
eight-hour ones; so that this gave a production of about 19,000 
cubic feet per retort per day. He should like to ask Mr. Lacey 
if he could confirm this figure, because it was an interesting 
one. It showed a heavy make per retort. Attached to that was 
another important question. If one could make 19,000 cubic feet 
per retort per day, this gave 190,000 cubic feet per setting of ten 
retorts. But what size of furnace was required to do this work? 
It was a tremendous lot of work for one furnace; and to do it 
between pier walls 8 ft. 6 in. centres, seemed to him to be almost 
an impossible problem. What was the grate area of the fur- 
nace allowed, for instance, per mouthpiece? It was perhaps a 
bit unfair to dump these questions on to the author’s deputy, who 
had come forward at short notice to read the paper. Possibly 
they were questions that could be subsequently answered by Mr. 
Goulden. If the paper had value, it was for reference in future 
constructions by other engineers. It would be most valuable 
from this point of view; and the information he was trying to 
elicit would give them other data on which to base their calcula- 
tions—and most useful data too, coming from such a source. 
With regard to the cost of operation, one would naturally expect, 
with a large house like this, used (he supposed) to its full extent 
for the greater part of the year, that the labour charges would be 
low; but he ventured to think there were installations in the 
country that would in this respect compare with this big house, 
except that they had to remember that labour in London cost very 
much more than was possibly the case in the Provinces. The 
division of labour was interesting; and it was perhaps unusual. 
Many of them could not divide the labour between what was 
called stage labour and firing. In the case of this house, it was 
718d. In his (Mr. Glover’s) own case, it was 8°38d.; and the total 
comparative costs for house work with De Brouwer machinery, 
using twelve-hour charges, and putting in 13} cwt. of coal per 
charge per retort, was 9°37d., as against the 931d. given for the 
Beckton house. This might be a useful comparison to those 
studying the question. There were many cases in which the costs 
had been brought down by the reconstructions that had been 
carried out in recent years by the adoption of machinery. There 
was one poict that Mr. Shadbolt had raised regarding the addi- 
tional charges for upkeep. He took it the costs in the old house 
included tools and barrows; and when they were making com- 
parisons of the upkeep of machinery, they should remember that 
coke-barrows, rakes, and tools did cost money, though not so 
much as coke-conveyors. But whatever the cost, it should not 
be forgotten, 

Mr. GEorce HeExps (Nuneaton) said the members must not let 
a scheme of these dimensions get on top of them. There were 
two simple questions that occurred to his mind; and doubtless 
the same questions had occurred to other members present. The 
first one was the effect in a scheme of this nature upon costs 
Present and future of the kind of retorts used. He should like 





to hear from Mr. Lacey whether the retorts in the reconstructed 
house were brick ones, or retorts constructed in tubular lengths. 
Those who had tried the two forms would agree that, so far as 
maintenance was concerned, the advantages were as about two 
or three to one in favour of the brick retort. This was a point of 
great importance to most of them. Another point was in regard 
to the hydraulic. He did not know whether the “hydraulic” main 
in this case was a “dry” one, and whether a retort-house governor 
was used. If Mr. Lacey would enlighten him upon these points, 
he would be much indebted. 

Mr. J. W. AUCHTERLONIE (Cambridge) remarked that Mr. 
Broadberry had raised a question with regard to the ascension- 
pipes—whether or not there was one at either end. At Cam- 
bridge, they only had one ascension-pipe per retort; and in the 
days of six-kour charges, they had a good deal of trouble with 
one. They had then horizontal retorts, 21 in. tapering to 24 in. ; 
and, when they renewed them, they put in 24-inch parallel ones, 
with provision on both mouthpieces for ascension-pipes. At the 
same time they started eight-hour charges, and put in about 
10 cwt. of coal; and now they found, with the heavier charge, one 
ascension pipe was sufficient. Mr. Glover had referred to a 
10'2 cwt. charge as exceptional. With 24 in. by 16 in. retorts, they 
put in over 10 cwt. charges at Cambridge. However, the whole 
trouble with one ascension-pipe per retort had entirely disap- 
peared; and they were working better than under the old con- 
ditions. He congratulated Mr. Goulden on the excellent scheme 
he had arranged in coke-conveyors and coal plant. It was very 
ingeniously designed under the limitations of the conditions. 

Mr. Lacey said he was sorry he could not get the blue prints 
that he had with him distributed earlier, as he thought they would 
have cleared up some of the questions that had been asked. He 
had, however, no doubt that Mr. Goulden would answer anything 
that he (Mr. Lacey) could not reply to at the meeting. One of 
the questions that Mr. Broadberry asked was as to how the 
material used in the old settings compared with that used in the 
new ones. He believed he was correct in saying that the cross 
walls of the settings and the combustion chambers were built of 
Ewell brick. In the old days, they did not use such a refractory 
material as Ewell. The retorts were composed of the usual 
Stourbridge mixture ; and, from personal observation of the re- 
torts, he could say that they were in excellent condition, and were 
wearing very well indeed. Therefore, he had no hesitation in 
saying that the particular setting adopted in this case had, to his 
own knowledge, been quite satisfactory. Mr. Broadberry had 
asked for the results obtained before and after reconstruction. 
It used to be considered, on six-hour work, that about 10,400 or 
10,500 cubic feet of gas per ton, or approximately 6000 cubic feet 
per mouthpiece, was a good result. He had not the figures from 
Beckton as to the present make, beyond those that appeared in 
the paper. Buta make of 19,000 cubic feet per retort, or 9500 cubic 
feet per mouthpiece had been mentioned ; and he had not the 
slightest doubt that this figure could be fairly obtained from these 
settings. Then Mr. Broadberry raised the question as to whether 
there were ascension-pipes at both ends of these settings, or only 
single ones. With settings of tens, it was very difficult to fit in 
ascension-pipes ateach end. There was only one ascension-pipe 
on each retort, with, he believed, the exception of the top retort, 
where there were two. The pipes were 7inchesin diameter. As 
to the point regarding the hydraulic mains and tar-towers, the 
system was to use a hydraulic main with a seal and tar-towers to 
about every three settings. The hydraulic mains were detached 
every three settings—they were not continuous; so that any 
alteration in the level in any one length did not affect the 
next ones. Each section of hydraulic main over three settings 
had its own tar-tower. This, of course, meant a large number of 
tar-towers, which were situated on the side opposite from the 
motor. As to the question put by Mr. Broadberry respecting the 
cost of construction, that would have to be left to Mr. Goulden to 
deal with, because he (Mr. Lacey) had not been personally con- 
cerned in this reconstruction, and so was not familiar with the 
figures needed to deal with the point. Mr. Shadbolt had referred 
to the question of the size of the unit, when reconstructing, as 
affecting the character of the reconstruction, and also the possi- 
bility of saving money. He pointed out that this reconstruction, 
although a large one, could be sub-divided into different units; 
there being four sections, and that one or two of them could be 
applied to a scheme a quarter or half the size of this one, and that 
the same proportionate cost might be expected to be incurred. 
He (Mr. Lacey) did not see why the work should not be used in 
this way. The figure would not alter much, excepting that the 
coal and coke handling plants were only divided into two sections, 
and not four. Mr. Shadbolt raised the question of the possibility 
of using vertical retorts as against horizontal ones; and he quoted 
certain costs with which he was familiarin hisown works. If one 
were to go into the question of vertical retorts for this house, one 
would haveto take into consideration the site and the distribution of 
the coal and coke, as well as other questions which did not directly 
arise onthe paper. It might, of course, be advisable, and even pre- 
ferable in some place apart from Beckton, to put up vertical retorts. 
This, however, would not be the spot that would be an economical 
one for them. Anyone familiar with the general arrangement of 
Beckton would, he thought, agree with his personal opinion (it 
was not for him to say what would be Mr. Goulden’s opinion) that 
this site was not the best one for vertical retorts. In another 
place, with more suitable conditions, his opinion might be just the 
reverse. As to the relative costs of verticals and horizontals, 
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Mr. Goulden came to the conclusion that the cost of the former 
would be considerably more than the latter ; but he (Mr. Lacey) 
rather fancied there were other considerations than cost that 
influenced him in this instance. Mr. Shadbolt also went into the 
question of the cost of labour—comparing the costs with which 
he was familiar with those of the Gaslight and Coke Company. 
There was one thing in regard to this scheme, and it was that 
there had been a very large saving in labour costs; and had they 
been under the happy circumstances of some of their friends, 
there might not have been the same inducement to spend this 
money. In their own case, they could not possibly reduce the cost 
of labour, excepting on the old conditions; and a saving had been 
effected by the reconstruction, which they were perfectly certain 
had been justified. He agreed that the particular system one 
should adopt in any scheme of reconstruction should be a matter 
of anxious consideration; and the person best able to determine 
this was, generally speaking, the manager of the works, who was 
familiar with all the details of manufacture in the particular 
works. Mr. Helps had made some observation which he was 
sorry to say he was unable to get down quickly enough. 

Mr. HeE.ps observed that he simply asked as to whether 
brick or tubular retorts were used, and as to whether hydraulics, 
or dry mains, were employed. 

Mr. Lacey replied that the Company did not use brick retorts 
at any of their works. They employed nothing else but tubular 
retorts. He was quite aware that opinions were changing as to 
the advisability of having built retorts; but the tubular retorts 
used in this particular case had worked exceedingly well. The 
mains were not dry ones. Mr. Glover, of Norwich, had asked a 
question which he (Mr. Lacey) thought was a very interesting 
one—as to why, when using machinery, they still confined them- 
selves to 20-feet retorts. The question bore to an extent on the 
point as to foundations, which on this site had to go down 20 feet 
or so; and this, of course, was an important consideration in 
altering the length of the retorts. There was also the question as 
to the position of the columns in the house; and another one as 
to limiting the available space on the charging-stage. 

Mr. GLovEeR: You have no machine on the coke side. 
is plenty of room there. 

Mr. Lacey (continuing) said if the settings were carried further 
out on one side, it would necessitate the foundations being ex- 
tended and toa depthof 20 feet. Hedid not, however, know what 
Mr. Goulden would say to the proposal. Personally, he did not see 
that it was quite feasible, though, of course, it might be done in 
the future. Mr. Glover also raised the question as to the grate 
area in these settings. To that Mr. Goulden would also possibly 
reply in writing. Mr. Glover further alluded to the cost of 
operating his De Brouwer machine as compared with the Fiddes- 
Aldridge machine; and he thought that Mr. Glover’s opinion was 
that his cost was lower than in this case. He believed that the 
figures were 74d. for Norwich, as against 83d. for Beckton. He 
(Mr. Lacey) was quite prepared to hear that the cost of the 
De Brouwer machine would closely approach the figures in the 
paper—in some cases it might even be dearer; in some cases, 
a little cheaper. It was a system that could be worked to 
advantage, especially, as he believed Mr. Glover worked it, 
on twelve-hour charges. The figures in the paper were for 
eight-hour charges. If they worked twelve-hour shifts, the 
figures would have beenlower. There was no doubt, too, that Mr. 
Glover got very good working. On the point as to one or two 
ascension-pipes per retort, it was interesting to hear Mr. Auchter- 
lonie’s experience as to, with one ascension-pipe per retort, trouble 
having ceased with the increased weight of charge. The question 
was of some interest as bearing‘upon the cause of stoppages. He 
(Mr. Lacey) had no hesitation in thinking that increasing the mass 
of the charge had a tendency to reduce pitched ascensions. He 
was sorry that he could not give a more effective reply to the dis- 
cussion; but his excuse was that hisconnection had not been with 
the reconstruction, but with the earlier work that had now been 
demolished. 


There 





MR. GOULDEN’S REPLY. 

Since the meeting, a copy of our report of the discussion has 
been submitted to Mr. Goulden; and he has sent the following 
supplement to the reply made by Mr. Lacey: 

With respect to the discussion on my paper read at the Eastern 
Counties Association meeting, Mr. Lacey in his reply has already 
dealt with most of the points raised by the gentlemen contribu- 
ting remarks; but a few matters still remain untouched upon. 
With regard to the details referred to by Mr. Broadberry, I would 
note that the retorts now set are of a cross section 24 inches by 
18 inches, replacing 20-inch by 13-inch retorts—permitting of a 
considerably increased charge. 1 intentionally abstained from 
details when writing my paper—confining myself to the general re- 
arrangement of the house, as one method of working out an 
interesting engineering problem. I disagree with Mr. Broadberry 
in considering the cost of reconstruction as high. On the con- 
trary, I look upon it as decidedly low. The cost of £114 per ton 
per day includes previous demolition, necessary structural work 
in the house itself, and both coke and coal handling plant. It 
would have cost no more—rather less—to have installed the same 
plant in a new house. To have put in vertical retorts with the 


same ancillary plant would have cost at least 40 per cent. more ; 
and I am not inclined to the belief that they would have been 
worked at more than slight, if any, advantage over the costs of 





working the existing installation. The first cost of the installation 
must be taken into account in any general comparison, no matter 
what the system may be. But whether the one or the other is 
the more advantageous is, as Mr. Shadbolt remarked, very much 
a matter of local conditions. The advantage to be gained from 
machinery depends on the relatively full use which can be made 
of it. With a disproportionately small load, its benefits fall away 
until they are likely to disappear altogether. In the installation 
I have described, all the machinery is worked at an economical 
load—using something approaching its full power. This condi- 
tion is all-important ; anda reversal of such conditions would make 
the use of machinery a thing to avoid rather than adopt. 

In the present case, I have no more doubt that the reasonably 
best solution of the problem was what has been done than that 
under different local conditions it would have been quite wrong. 
I have recently visited more than one works fitted with vertical 
retorts, and under their particular conditions I cannot imagine 
any system more perfectly calculated for excellence of results. 
Mr. Shadbolt’s figures of comparison need a little revising ; and it 
is well to realize that my figures of cost for operation include the 
placing of coke into elevated receptacles, from which it is supplied 
to the purchaser merely by the opening of a valve. They also in- 
clude the placing of the coal into store. The figure of upkeep for 
the coke-handling plant—4d. per ton of coke dealt with in the coke- 
hoppers—is equivalent to 2d. per ton of coal dealt with in the re- 
tort-house. His figure of 8d. per ton of coal for Beckton working 
must, therefore, be reduced by 6d. I do not follow Mr. Shad- 
bolt in his references to £1000 spent upon machinery displacing 
one man; and I would not, as the author of the statement put it, 
spend £1000, if by doing so I could replace one man. It would 
not be a reasonable proposition ; and, of course, it would be less 
so to spend £2000 for the same purpose. 

Mr. Glover’s remarks are very much to the point ; and his sug- 
gestion of a 22-feet retort was, I may say, considered when 
designing the new setting. Although the retort-house is so wide, 
however, it includes coal-stores between the retort-stack and its 
side walls; and structural details in the shape of columns carry- 
ing the roof, stage, &c., forbade the introduction of a longer than 
20-feet retort. There is no difficulty in obtaining excellent heats 
in the settings, the furnaces of which have a grate area of some 
18 square feet. Their effective area—that is, the area of the 
interior of the furnace—is in excess of this by fully one square 
foot per mouthpiece. 

Mr. Helps’ inquiry as to brick retorts reminds me that at one 
of our stations, a few years back, after the introduction of machines 
into our retort-houses, the carbonizing results from a particular 
house fell away seriously. After examination, it was found to be 
due to the bricks used in the retorts at the works in question being 
loosened from the interior, doubtless by the use (or possibly the 
misuse) of the machine rake when lifted to pass over the charge 
of coke lying in the retorts. The strength of the retorts was, of 
course, in resisting pressure from their exterior ; and the replace- 
ment of brick retorts by tubular sections put matters right. The 
life of the brick retort is, I fully recognize, far longer than that of 
the moulded clay retort. But after all a sound retort is what we 
must have; and our experience shows that with powerful machines 
striking against the interior surface of the retort, it is impossible 
to keep a brick-built retort tight for any lengthy period of time. 

I should like, in conclusion, to express my thanks to Mr. Lacey 
for his kindness in consenting at short notice to take my place in 
reading my paper, and for dealing so fully with the points under 
discussion ; and I would also take this opportunity of thanking 
the President and the members of the Association present at the 
meeting for their kindly courtesy extended to Mr. Lacey, acting on 
my behalf, in my absence. 














Corrosion of Iron and Steel. 


At a recent meeting of the Faraday Society, a paper on “ An 
Electrolytic Theory of the Corrosion of Iron and Steel” was 
read by Mr. Bertram Lambert. There was a general discussion 
on the subject of the corrosion of the two metals named; and it 
was shown that a simple and natural development of the ideas 
of Faraday on electrolysis will give the foundation of a satisfac- 
tory theory of the corrosion of iron. Mr. Lambert pointed out, 
according to the “ Chemical Trade Journal,” that commercial iron 
is always heterogeneous in character, and that when a piece of 
such metal is placed in an electrolyte like water the electrically 
different parts tend to set up an electric current between them, 
with the passing into solution of the metal at the relatively 
electro-positive points. Oxygen probably plays two different and 
distinct functions in the rusting of iron: (a) It helps the iron to 
pass into solution in the water by electrolytic action, probably by 
oxidizing the film of hydrogen at the electro-negative points. 
Since iron only goes into solution by the passage of an electric 
current, so long as this film, which is formed the instant the iron 
is put in the water, persists, no appreciable quantity of iron can 
dissolve. (b) The oxygen produces ferric hydroxide (rust) from 
the dissolved iron. The ferrous ions produced when the iron 
passes into solution cannot be oxidized to ferric ions by molecu- 
lar oxygen. They first combine with the hydroxyl ions, always 
present in water, to form undissociated ferrous hydroxide, and 
this is then oxidized to ferric hydroxide by the oxygen. The 
properties of chemically pure iron were shown to give very sub- 
stantial support to the theory. 
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BURNERS. 


By W. Orme, of Woodbridge. 


{A Paper read before the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ 
Association, April 24.] 


Burners are, it may be said, the ultimate end of all gas manu- 
facturing and distributing operations; and our aim as an industry 
(a great and indispensable industry) is to provide the best possible 
burners for light, heat, and power. 


While giving to the title of this paper such a full interpretation, 
your minds were, probably at the onset, turned to burners for 
lighting—for illumination ; and we have reason to be proud and 
confident of our position in this regard; we may be guilty, 
indeed, of producing gloomy shadows in the minds of our electrical 
friends. But with this exception, our business is to carry light, 
warmth, and comfort into the homes and habitations of the people; 
and to this end we are on the look-out for the apparatus best 
adapted to these purposes. I think all present may be said to 
know that coal gas can be burned so as to produce a flame of 
more or less luminosity by means of what is sometimes now called 
an “ordinary” burner. In a few years’ time, that knowledge will 
only be a reminiscent memory possessed by the patriarchs of 
such a society as this! 

PasT AND PRESENT-Day REQUIREMENTS. 


Much of my early time in the industry was spent in trying to 
persuade consumers to go in for “ Bray’s Specials,” or “ Sugg’s 
Governors,” or at any rate to have their “ nibs ” changed once in 
six months. But what a job it was! Six years was more like 
the ordinary unattended life of a burner in those days! What we 
seriously need to-day, is an “ordinary” burner. All burners now 
are, or should be, of the bunsen type; and in talking of the Wels- 
bach light, let us not forget this fact. With the bunsen burner 
only, our industry has an immense field of usefulness; in con- 
junction with the Welsbach mantle, this field is immeasurably 
increased. 

Such has been the march of events within recent time that, in 
speaking of burners, we should almost naturally picture an inverted 
burner. While paying tribute to the genius and ingenuity which 
have been devoted to the production of such burners, I must con- 
fess that the profusion of patterns and makes now on the market 
is in the nature of a nuisance. Some burners are well made, and 
have good points. But is there one to be had which combines all 
the best features, together with accurate workmanship? One 
may have a well-designed adjuster, but which is cheaply made, 
and hence defective ; another has an efficient mixing arrangement, 
but is hopelessly difficult to dismember after short service. Per- 
fection has still to be sought. 

_ In common with all bunsen burners, the simple essentials of an 
inverted burner are a gas-nipple or injector, and a tube with suit- 
ably placed air-ports terminating in the burner-head. In addition 
to these, we require means for carrying a mantle; and, last, but 
not least, the mantle itself. Aninverted burner should be capable 
of generating the full heat of combustion in the smallest possible 
compass—in other words, should have a high temperature flame 
which will burn in the mantle without crackling or spluttering. 

ACCURATE CONSTRUCTION. 

_ In the construction of a burner, the first point to be asked for 
is extreme accuracy and good workmanship. Next it must be 
simply arranged, so that not only the fitter or maintenance man, 
but the user also, can easily take it to pieces—and put it together 
again. There are some burners which, unscrewed in one part, 
fall into a dozen pieces ; others cannot be unscrewed, while among 
the best of them are found nipples, speed tubes, and other parts 
through which the gas must pass, with rough unfinished edges. 
I have just had occasion to try a burner, of very good make, 
from which I could get no sort of bunsen flame. Investigation 
showed that the only defect was in the small speed tube, which 
had been cut off rough, and the bottom edges turned inwards, 
presenting a rough shelf to the downward flowing mixture. This 
remedied, the flame was perfect. 


Tue InJEcToR NIPPLE. 


First in order of the parts of a burner comes the injector- 
nipple, which, to be generally useful, must be adjustable; and it 
is here that many burners signally fail. Even if capable of 
effecting the required adjustment at the start, they become in a 
short time permanent fixtures. Spring-actuated adjusting needles 
are to be condemned. The needles which are worked by means 
ot a lateral screw, with doubled-coned end, are good; but the 
screw is liable to give trouble. A simple screw-in needle, where 
eas be utilized, is good; but its use is confined to the angle- 

r. 
I have before me three extremely simple, direct-acting, and 
very effective adjusters. 

a I has a fixed central aperture of limited area, and three 
wats of a varying size. To this nipple-block face is closely 
oted a plate having three small holes, which will register with 
the three slots; but, owing to the.varying length of the slots, on 
rotating the plate by means of the handle, these holes will be 
Covered or uncovered in rotation—thus enabling the fixed aperture 
to be augmented by either one, two, or three of the others. 





No. 2 has five holes, two of which are fixed, and three are in 
line with the axis of a plug, part of the periphery of which is cut 
away, and which, in one position, completely closes them, but on 
rotation will uncover them one after another. It is thus possible 
to have either two, three, four, or five holes in action. 

For vertical inverted burners, I consider No. 3 to be the best 
adjuster I have met. It is substantially made and positive in 
action. The needle is formed on the end of a small pipe which 
constitutes the gas-way to the nipple. The nipple-block is 
separate, and screws on to this needle gas-way. When in 
position, about a three-quarter turn of ihe block will vary the 
position from full open to closed. A small screw in the side 
serves both as a handle for adjusting and for fixing in position 
when proper adjustment is found. This adjuster may well form 
the basis of a really good burner; and if we can add to it a 
Venturi bunsen tube, with air-ports of ample area and convenient 
of regulation, terminating in a small mixing chamber of simple 
parts, and a good magnesia nozzle, we are nearly ready to do 
justice to the mantle. But means must be provided for deflecting 
the products of combustion from the air-chamber—and, inci- 
dentally, from the fitting to which the burner is attached—and 
also for the attachment of a globe or shade. If the globe could 
be provided with a gallery for attaching to, or lifting on or off, the 
burner in a similar way to the mantle, it would be a boon to the 
housewife or maid. 
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A. Boss to which plate is Plan underneath Plan on top 
pivoted. Adjuster complete. showing slits 
No. 1. 
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Section showing cut-away Plan on top, plug in 
plug closing three holes open position 


No. 2. 





Adjuster complete 





Section of nipple Block 
A. Gas-way through needle 
Bb. Fixed screw 


No. 3. 


Mix1nGc CHAMBERS. 


There has been much ingenuity applied to the production of an 
efficient mixing chamber, and there are burners in which, by im- 
parting a rotary motion to the gas-air mixture (which motion may 
even be seen in the helical form of the inner cone of the flame) a 
very high flame temperature is attained, with resulting high candle 
power per unit consumption. But complexity of construction 
leads to inefficiency ; and we can afford to sacrifice a little to 
simplicity and regularity of action. A mixing chamber of (say) 
+ inch space, simply formed by an enlargement of the tube, with 
two spheroidal gauzes fixed in the chamber like the two ends of 
an egg, gives excellent results, prevents lighting-back, and is no 
trouble. 


SwaN-NECK BURNERS. 


Burners of the swan-neck type are extremely efficient, simple of 
construction, and, if well made, give great satisfaction with the 
minimum of maintenance trouble They can be used on upright 
fittings, or even made to harmonize with inverted fittings; and 
they possess the advantage of discharging the products of com- 
bustion clear of the fitting. The length of tube stands in place of 
the mixing chamber. Those with long stems for street-lamp 
work, requiring no adaptation of the upright lanterns, are hard 
to beat for this purpose. 


Hicu-PowER Low-PRESSURE LAMPS. 


I have had some experience with the latest high-power low- 
pressure lamps ; and this experience makes me wonder whether 
high-pressure is necessary. There are lamps and burners of 
this type now on the market which are extremely reliable and 
steady in action and results. The adjusting arrangements are 
effective, and one can only say avoid the flimsy ones and keep up 
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the standard. I do not see why there should not be even a 
further increase in the size of mantle for this class of lamp. 


SELF-LIGHTING MANTLES. 


With regard to mantles, I only wish to draw attention to self- 
lighters. I have had these in use since the autumn of tg1o0 
for the lighting of the lecture hall at Woodbridge, on a six-light 
Graetzin burner pendant, where the burners are about 15 feet from 
the floor, with, I consider, very satisfactory results. During the last 
six months, I have fixed them in other places, and used them at 
home. At the time of writing, the latest installation, on eight two- 
light Graetzin outside lamps, is still working well. They were 
fixed six weeks ago, and have required no renewal or attention. 
The bye-passes were removed from the lamps. I think it would 
pay us to take a little interest in this neglected child. It has 
occurred to me that the igniting medium might be made a part of 
the burner nozzle, where, lying out of the zone of fiercest heat, it 
would last longer. 


When I promised to write this paper, I had a much more com- 
prehensive one in mind; but I hope I have said enough on which 
to base a good discussion. My first and last word on burners is 
—refuse cheap and flimsy productions. 


DISCUSSION. 


The PresipEnt (Mr. T. A. Guyatt, of Ely), in inviting discus- 
sion, said he quite endorsed Mr. Orme’s general conclusions. 
With regard to the self-lighting mantle, he had not personally 
found it a success. In his case, it failed to act regularly. Hedid 
not know the reason, but anyway he discarded it. 

Mr. W. B. Farguuar (Ilford) said the paper was on an impor- 
tant subject; and it was a very important one, owing to the fact 
that the burners were used on the district, and away from the 
engineer’s control and supervision—in other words, there were 
troubles with burners at points which they were not aware of 
unless they were informed of them. If anything went wrong on 
the works, the engineer was there to see what had taken place, 
and to put it right. Some consumers, when they were troubled 
with their burners, were negligent in informing the gas company, 
or in trying to remedy the trouble themselves. In such cases, 
one result might be the loss of a consumer to the electricity sup- 
pliers. Therefore, it was important to have burners as perfect as 
it was possible tomake them. The author had treated the subject 
in a somewhat different way from what he (Mr. Farquhar) had 
expected. However, regarding the testing of burners, in order to 
get the best results, one had to be careful, when making tests, to 
see that the same mantle was used, or, at any rate, the same type 
of mantle. The same remarks applied to testing mantles—that it 
was always advisable to test different mantles with the same type 
of burner. Another point made by the author was with regard to 
low-pressure high-power lamps; and he suggested that it was a 
question whether high-pressure was now necessary. They could 
get almost anything from the low-pressure high-power lamps; 
it all came to a question of the quantity of gas consumed. There 
was practically no limit to the amount of light they could get. 
They could make the nozzles as big as they liked, and the mantles 
as large as they liked; but it all came down to the efficiency per 
cubic foot of gas consumed. While the shopkeeper was attracted 
by the amount of light given by a lamp, where it affected him 
most was in his pocket; and there the question of the lighting 
efficiency in relation to the consumption of thelampcamein. He 
should like to ask the author whether he had a figure which gave 
the efficiency per cubic foot of gas consumed for the low-pressure 
high-power lamps. With the types of high-pressure lamps on the 
market, one could get about 60 candles per cubic foot of gas con- 
sumed. The question might be raised, that the difference between 
the low-pressure lamps as compared with the high-pressure lamps 
was in consumption counteracted by the cost of running the 
compressing-station, which might be a serious item where they 
only had a limited number of lamps. if the installation was of 
any size at all, and a growing one, every addition to the number 
of lamps naturally reduced the charge, because the running of 
the machinery and attendance was the same throughout. Then 
the author had not touched upon the subject of the actual use of 
the burners in the consumers’ houses or other premises. He had 
confined his remarks to the construction of burners. Perhaps, 
therefore, he (Mr. Farquhar) was going beyond the scope of the 
paper in making the following remarks. Regarding the consumers 
themselves, and the maintenance of their burners, some gas com- 
panies maintained burners at a fixed charge ; some maintained 
them without cost and made a fixed charge for materials used ; 
while others made a small inclusive charge which might almost be 
reckoned as nil. At Ilford, they made a charge of 7d. per burner 
per quarter ; and this included cleaning at intervals of a fortnight 
or three weeks, and the supply of mantles and chimneys. 

Mr. R. G. SHapBoit (Grantham) remarked that the author 
stated that an inverted mantle should be capable of generating 
the full heat of combustion in the smallest possible compass. He 
would suggest that regard should also be had to the fit of the 
mantle to the flame, because they might concentrate their flame 
to such a small compass that the mantle would be larger than the 
flame, and then literally they would be getting no light at all. At 
the beginning of the paper, Mr. Orme said the duty of the indus- 
try was to provide the best possible burners for light, heat, and 
power. There was some disappointment on reaching the end of 
the paper; for instead of treating of burners for light, heat, and 





power, the author confined himself almost entirely to lighting 
burners. Then he left the members in an unsatisfied frame of 
mind by saying that he had had in view a much more compre- 
hensive paper. That being so,if Mr. Orme had some more useful 
information in regard to burners for other purposes than lighting, 
perhaps he would reconsider the matter, and at a future time let 
them have the comprehensive paper that he had in mind. 

Mr. C. D. BanHAM (Wymondham) said with magnesia nozzles 
he found there was a certain danger with them from fire. He had 
known instances of nozzles breaking in inverted burners, and the 
hot pieces falling through the mantles. In fixing burners, if he 
saw any danger of this, he always put in a brass nozzle. In his 
own house, he had had a nozzle break, and the pieces fell on to 
the table cloth and burnt holes in it. 

Mr. GreorGE HeEtps (Nuneaton) said he had listened to the 
paper with great interest. Mr. Orme had dealt with the bunsen 
burner, and had omitted a good deal of detail. He (Mr. Helps) 
had spent ten years on the bunsen burner, had spent £10,000 on 
it, and vet did not know anything about it to-day. [Hear, hear, 
and Laughter.} He thought their troubles in this regard would 
be removed altogether before very long; and that there would be 
no more difficulty with nozzles. They would have the gas and 
air mixed for them, as Mr. Franklin Thorp told them; and it 
would simply pass into a plaintube. But they had not got to that 
stage yet. Mr. Orme thought there were on the market a lot of 
bad burners. There was no doubt about that; and there was 
no doubt, too, that there were a lot of bad users. People used 
burners who knew absolutely nothing about them; and for a 
number of years gas engineers had, he thought, considered it 
infra dig. to know anything about them. So long as this was the 
case, there was bound to be trouble. When these gentlemen 
interested themselves in the essentials of good gas lighting, then 
perhaps they would go a little faster ahead. Mr. Orme was in 
tavour of an adjustable nipple. An adjustable nipple might be 
all right; but what was the use of one that was out of reach. 
Then the author went on to talk of low-pressure high-power 
burners. He was entirely at one with him there. He considered 
the question of high-pressure lighting was being carried too far. 
He daresay there were other members present who had noticed 
that with the ordinary low-pressure street-lamp the lighting effect 
was not nearly so marked as was that of the high-pressure lamp. 
When they touched on this subject, they got on to efficiencies ; 
and he had not yet heard anyone say what was the efficiency of a 
low-pressure high-power burner as compared with a high-pres- 
sure one. He had tried to discover this for a long time past, 
and had failed. If Mr. Orme had any such efficiencies, they would 
be most interesting. He did not know that he agreed with him 
when he said that they could still further increase the size of the 
mantle. They were, he thought, inclined to go to extremes in that 
direction. He (Mr. Helps) was interested to learn of Mr. Orme’s 
success with the self-lighting mantle. If they could discover a 
satisfactory self-lighting mantle, they would have trouble removed, 
an end to the bye-pass, and the electric light would be set farther 
back than it was now. Perhaps Mr. Orme would tell them as to 
whether he had found this self-lighting mantle satisfactory in the 
atmosphere of a room when particularly dry, and in the moist 
external atmosphere. He had tried self-lighting mantles, and was 
most interested—in fact, he thought he had the golden key. Lut 
he could never make anything of them. 

Mr. OrME, in reply, said that at Woodbridge he had no means 
of testing the actual efficiency of low-pressure high-power lamps. 
But not long since he was with a friend who was a gas manager; 
and they drove through a town where there was high-pressure 
lighting, and then they came to Woodbridge where there were 
some low-pressure high-power lamps. His friend said he con- 
sidered the effect of the latter was better than that of the former. 
The makers claimed for the low-pressure high-power lamps 40 
candles per cubic foot of gas; but while they must discount this 
to some extent, the fact remained that they did get a high effi- 
ciency from the lamps. He agreed with what Mr. Shadbolt said 
as to the flame fitting the mantle. With regard to Mr. Banham’s 
remarks, he (Mr. Orme) mentioned the magnesia nozzle simply as 
a type of heat-resisting nozzle; but he must say he had not had 
the troublesome experiences with them that Mr. Banham appeared 
to have had. As to self-lighting mantles, he had had increasing 
experience of these in Woodbridge. In an outside installation, 
they had been running now upwards of two months; and they 
had not been called upon to renew any of the mantles. Some of 
them, however, were now getting sluggish. Several of his con- 
sumers found them very serviceable in their houses; and he 
thought the mantles had now reached a stage when they ought to 
be encouraged. With regard to the incomprehensiveness of the 
paper, he need not apologize, as the time that could be devoted to 
it at the meeting had been short. 








According to the inventory, the estate of the late Sir William 
Arrol amounts to £316,589, on which the estate duty paid was 
£34:741- = 

Among the awards made by the Council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers for papers read and discussed during the session 
IgI2-13is a Watt Gold Medal to Mr. H. A. Humphrey, for_his 
communication on “ The Generation and Distribution of Pro- 
ducer Gas in South Staffordshire,” some extracts from which were 
given in the issue of the “ JournaL ” for the 17th of December 
last (p. 897). 
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THE TECHNICS OF THE ASCENSION-PIPE. 


By Epwarp G. Stewart, of the Gaslight and Coke Company. 
[A Paper read, with Blackboard Sketches, before the London and Southern District Junior Gas Association, April 25.] 


INTRODUCTORY. 

It was the author’s privilege to present to the Association 
during the 1911-12 session a paper entitled “ Carbonizing, with 
Special Reference to High Makes.” A desire to dip further into 
the detail of matters therein referred to, directed by circum- 
stances connected with his professional duties, led the author to 
promulgate an investigation into the question of the ascension- 
pipe, its action and “inaction.” The problem proved to be of quite 
fascinating interest, and the author in all modesty considers the 
results and deductions made to be worthy of your consideration, 
and trusts sufficient food for discussion will be found, and those 
problems left unsolved thereby elucidated, wholly or in part. 


Mass AND LAYER CARBONIZING. 


The modern carbonizing processes, though accomplished in so 
many and such various methods, may be divided into two main 
divisions of different fundamental principles, which may be desig- 
nated “mass” and “layer” carbonization. Under the former 
are included chambers, vertical retorts (of any type extant), and 
horizontals or inclines with full charges. Under the latter, hori- 
zontal and inclined retorts working with light or medium charges. 
The salient and distinguishing feature of the layer system is, so 
far as the volatile products are concerned, the free space above 
the charge. Here the issuing gas becomes baked and cracked-up 
by the radiant heat from the crown of the retort, and deleterious 
products—such as free carbon and sulphur impurities—are pro- 
duced; while the breaking-up of the light oils causes more naph- 
thalene deposition in the plant. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GAS EVOLVED IN THE Two SysTEms. 


While the temperature of the gases leaving the retort in the 
layer system is some 600° to 800° Fahr., in the various mass 
systems it is only some 300° to 450° Fahr. Further, in all layer 
systems there is a much lower percentage of tar oils condensing 
at a comparatively low temperature than in the mass methods; 
while free carbon, and hydrocarbons and other organic com- 
pounds with a high carbon percentage, are present in appreciable 
proportion, consequent on the cracking of the tar vapours found 
in mass systems into carbon and hydrogen. 

It is this hydrocarbon degradation which constitutes the funda- 
mental principle, and in many ways the curse, of the layer system. 
The extremes of these two systems may be taken as a very light 
charge —say, one-quarter the depth of the retort—and the charge 
absolutely filling the retort. Intermediate stages in the size of 
the charge give results in proportion as the size of the free space 
is varied. 

RETORT TEMPERATURE. 


The influence of the retort temperature itself is shown in two 
ways, both of importance to the pipe question. Firstly, as a 
proportionate rise or fall in the temperature of the issuing gas; 
and, secondly, in the amount of hydrocarbon degradation occur- 
ring in the free space. Except in small works, it can be assumed 
that present-day carbonizing is carried on with temperatures of 
from 1600° to 1g00° Fahr. in practically all systems—the dura- 
tion being varied to suit the weight of charge; so that, while a 
high or comparatively high temperature is more or less impera- 
tive, there is always at hand the means to combat its disadvan- 
tages, by varying the weight of charge and the duration. 


LEAKY RETORTs. 


The final influence in the retort is the effect of holes, which, 
under the vacuum usually prevailing in the retort, permits the 
entrance of permanent gases from the setting at the temperature 
of some 2000° Fahr. While increasing the volume of the gases 
leaving the retort, they also often raise their temperature to over 
1000° Fahr. 

CONDENSATION IN THE PIPE. 


The construction and disposition of the ascension-pipe will, of 
course, be familiar ; and, further, the remarks following will (un- 
less otherwise stated) refer to the long vertical pipe associated 
with horizontal and inclined retorts, and not to short horizontal 
take-offs, such as are applied to verticals. 

On leaving the retorts, the mixture of permanent gases and 
vapours is at once subjected to cooling; the dull black surfaces of 
the mouthpiece and pipe rendering them efficient radiators. Nor- 
mally, by the time the gas reaches the bridge-pipe, its tem- 
perature will have fallen to some 200° Fahr.; a minimum of 
100° being reached towards the beginning and end of the charge, 
and a maximum of 270° about the second hour. As a result of 
this, some of the tar vapours will have been condensed—the 
heavier oils near the bottom and the lighter ones higher up. 
Again these oils will tend to run down the pipe interior, and upon 
reaching a zone where the temperature of gas and iron is higher 
will become redistilled, and rise only to be again condensed. 


STEADY FLow. 
With a uniform flow of gas, this condensation and redistillation 


\ 





takes place evenly; and, given suitable conditions, the surplus tar 
will run to the mouthpiece and clear the pipe as the quantity of 
gas passing slacks-off towards the end of the carbonizing period, 
and if not entirely discharged will collect at the entrance to the 
pipe, and be removed when the pipe is tried. This state of affairs 
in nearly all cases will be found where the retorts are worked with 
high temperatures, but quite full, and also with light charges and 
low temperatures. 
INTERMITTENT FLow. 


Should, however, the seal be heavy or the vacuum short, or, 
again, accumulations of thick tar occur beneath the dip—in any 
of which cases it is necessary that a pressure occur in the pipe 
before the gas can be released—the period during which the con- 
densation can take place is prolonged, and a greater quantity of 
tar will be deposited, and so may not clear itself before the time 
comes to recharge the retort, especially with a long pipe. In this 
case, the quantity of tar in the pipe will gradually increase, and 
lead to a blockage. It is obvious, therefore, that as far as pos- 
sible a steady and rapid flow through the pipe—engendered by 
light and even seals, a uniform and sufficient vacuum, and clean 
hydraulics—should be aimed at. 


TEMPERATURE OF GASES. 


The temperature of the gases entering the pipe plays an impor- 
tant part in its working, in determining the lowest region that a 
tar sufficiently fluid to run can exist. With mass carbonization, 
the pitchy tar will not be volatilized even at the entrance to the 
pipe; but as soon as the gases rise over some 500° Fahr., the 
pitch is again distilled; and so a zone exists in the pipe below 
which none of the tar can sink. As a result, an accumulation 
occurs here; and practical experience proves this theory in the 
fact that the higher the temperature of the issuing gases, the 
nearer the bridge are the blockages in the pipes found. 


ForRMATION OF DEPOsITs. 


The blockages from this cause take the form of a plug of pitch, 
often 2 or 3 feet long. They are formed by the falling-in and 
cohesion of a ring of pitchy tar which has collected at one of the 
“critical zones.” Supposing, however, before the pitch-ring has 
closed-up, an excessive vacuum is put upon the retort, a blast of 
hot gases is drawn up the pipe and, partially carbonizing the ring 
and any tarry matter inside the pipe lower down, a stoppage in 
the form of hard scurf, often 2 or 3 inches thick, takes place. 

The existence of the free space renders the high temperature 
layer carbonization of to-day peculiarly liable to pipe troubles— 
from another cause—that of the free carbon carried in suspension. 
This may be either caught-up by the thick tar and render it 
thicker, or else, as often happens, be deposited by momentum in 
turning the sharp corners of the arch-pipe, and produce a powdery 
deposit. A dusty coal will often produce a similar effect; the 
dust being mechanically carried up, during charging, and also 
caught up by the gas from the coal in the mouthpiece and the 
charge in its pre-pasty condition. 

Various other combinations of these deposits are frequently 
found—pellets, rubbery pitch, &c.; but their cause in all cases 
can be discovered, though unfortunately circumstances do not 
always permit of the evil being remedied. 


SPECIAL LocaL CoNDITIONS.—ONE oR Two PIPEs. 


These local circumstances range over a variety of causes; and 
a consideration of a few of the more important will not be out of 
place, if only to show the complexity of conditions surrounding 
the action of the pipe or pipes. 

It is a fundamental, and as yet unanswered, question whether 
there shall be one or two pipes to the retort. First, as to neces- 
sity. In the case of filled retorts, it is quite impossible to get the 
gas away with one pipe, as a heavy pressure is experienced on the 
blank side. With other systems, the free space being large 
enough to carry away the gas produced, the need for two pipes is 
not insistent. 

So far as cost is concerned, obviously a duplication of mouth- 
piece with pipe holes and flanges, and ascension, arch, and dip 
pipes, which are necessary, together with the possibility of doing 
away with the hydraulic on one side, give the one-pipe system an 
advantage. The final decision, therefore, becomes one of working 
advantages. 

It is said that the increased travel of the gas in the free space 
with one pipe results in increased gas yield and calorific power, 
and arise inthe sulphurimpurity. It certainly gives an increased 
amount of difficult matter to deal with in the pipe, and there is, 
at the same time, no relief in case of blockage. On the other 
hand, there is no certainty that with two pipes both shall be at, 
or available for, work; and there also remains the fact that 
double the number of pipes have to be augered and cleared. The 
author’s own opinion would be guided by the question of heats 
and charges, and such other circumstances as affect the “ pipe 
trouble” question. Provided the pipes are likely to be reasonably 
free, one pipe would be preferable; but were trouble imminent— 
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such as light charges burnt off in (say) six hours at high heats— 
then by all means instal two. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE PIPE. 


The next considerations are in regard to the external surround- 
ing temperature of the pipe itself. The radiation and consequent 
condensation are, to a great extent, regulated thereby. In a well- 
ventilated house, with an absence of cutting draughts, a condition 
of affairs exists which results in a uniform low temperature of the 
pipe. Copious condensation ensues; but provided the pipe is 
sufficiently large, and other conditions are favourable, the pipe 
will clear itself during the hour when the gas flow is small. On 
the other hand, in a small house or one protected from wind, the 
reverse may take place, and conditions resulting in a uniformly 
hot pipe be present. Condensation is thereby greatly reduced, 
and the advantages from the point of view of stopped pipes are 
often so great that the function has in some works been artifici- 
ally aided by jacketing the pipes with non-conducting material. 

The various conditions tending to produce cutting draughts 
around the pipes may cause the pipes to be cool locally, either 
throughout the house or in individual cases. This usually results 
in excessive condensation at and around the cool part, which may 
occur in sufficient quantity as to block-up the passage. The 
reverse condition of local heat is usually caused in the lower 
regions of the pipe by the near presence of other mouthpieces, 
buckstays, or adjoining pipes. The condensation running down 
the pipe is arrested at the hot zone and redistilled, so that an 
accumulation of pitch results, and forms a stoppage. 

It is obvious, therefore, that external as well as internal condi- 
tions are at work; and the author believes that the differences 
experienced in similar houses, working on the same system, but 
differently placed regarding the prevailing winds and ground 
draughts, are often due to this cause. 


EXCESSIVE VACUUM OR PRESSURE. 


Of the influences met with in ordinary carbonizing working 
which are felt in connection with the ascension-pipe, the vacuum 
or pressure is one of the most important. An excess of vacuum 
helps to clear the pipe quickly of the gas entering, but with the aver- 
age retort draws in a good deal of hot furnace gas, and so hardens 
any condensed products on the pipe-walls. With holes, the effect 
is still more noticeable, and a complete blocking of the bridge 
with fine soot in addition, is often the result. 

Excessive pressure on the retort causes an excess of tar to be 
deposited, and is noticed as a stoppage at the time, or else shows 
later with a rise of the gas temperature, as a hard scale deposit 
consequent upon the distilling of the excess condensation. 


Damp Coats, STEAM, AND WATER. 


The question of damp coals is to some extent undecided in its 
advantage; but the author thinks that as a preventative for pipe 
troubles their efficiency is undoubted. This would seem to be 
due to two causes—the more even rate of gas production, and 
the evolved steam lowering the average temperature of the gases. 
When a proportion of such a charge of coals is on the mouth- 
piece, a small but steady flow of gas continuing throughout the 
period keeps the pipe moist, and so prevents the pitch from 
becoming viscous. The loss in make per ton may be as high as 
200 cubic feet ; but in certain circumstances it is worth it in the 
resulting freedom from pipe troubles. 

As an artificial furtherance of the action, the practice has been 
adopted of blowing a proportion of steam up the pipe. This has 
been found successful, where properly and intelligently applied. 
The author’s own observations lead him to the conclusion that it 
should not be turned on except during the first quarter of the dis- 
tilling period. During this time, it lowers the temperature of the 
gases, and in doing so is beneficial. After this, however, the 
reverse takes place, and the pitch being rendered more viscous 
during the period available for it to run down into the mouthpiece 
the object of the steam is defeated. 

A practice which has found a certain amount of favour may also 
be here referred to. It consists in dropping water into the arch- 
pipe through a goose-neck. In cases where the coals are dusty, 
it may be of value; but otherwise there would seem to be little 
more than “ faith” in it. 


DESIGN OF THE ASCENSION-PIPE. 


Asa conclusion to this study of the ascension-pipe and its ac- 
tion, it will not be out of place to consider the form and design of 
the pipe, the bridge, and the dip. 

It would seem, from some existing examples, that little attention 
has been given to the subject. It is not enough to design the 
setting, and then make numerous fantastic castings to fit round 
other mouthpieces, to carry away the gas, without regard to 
facilities for cleaning, for the running down of condensates, or for 
the prevention of local heating. As far as possible, the pipeshould 
be straight—bends to be easy, and all in one direction—and there 
ought to be plenty of room for air circulation around the pipes. 
The joint should be quite flush inside, whether it be of the flange 
or socket type (preferably the latter). And, lastly, it ought to be 
possible to take down any pipe without disturbing the others or 
having to remove any of the mouthpieces. 


Tue ArcH-PipE anp D1p-PIpE. 


In spite of the many and varied forms of arch-pipe extant, the 
greater proportion fall short of the ideal to a varied extent. The 





author thinks they should conform to the following desiderata : 
Light, easily handled, provision for a straight drop from cap 
downwards, prevention of deposit being discharged into dip while 
cleaning, cap or caps easily removable, preferably a machine- 
turned plug, and easily cleaned while standing on the hydraulic 
main without danger of falling over. The curve at the top is also 
best as an easy bend, so as not to cause mechanical deposition by 
a sudden reversal of the flow. 

The dip-pipe should be easily removed from the main, should 
have a turned knife-edge bottom, and provision should be made 
for setting level inthe main without resorting to uneven and thick 
joints. 

DIMENSIONS. 

There would seem to be considerable differences in current 
opinion respecting the dimensions of these fittings. As far as 
possible, the length of the pipe should be kept short, providing 
sufficient clearance to minimize pitching-up is maintained between 
the hydraulic and the top of the beds. The condensation in a 
long pipe is often a difficulty, as the pipe is unable to clear itself 
even though favourable conditions are present. 

With regard to diameter, the author would suggest the following 
sizes as, in his experience, capable of giving good results :— 


Size of Retort. Diam, with One Pipe. Diam. with Two Pipes, 
20 in. by 14 in. ee 6 inches os 5 inches 
22», 16,, .- 7 oo» ee _ 

Bt ay 48.8 ee S ee 7 ” 


SYSTEMS OF CLEANING. 

However favourable circumstances may be, some amount of 
pipe trouble must be expected to follow in the train of inefficient 
cleaning of the apparatus ; and where such trouble is a necessary 
complement of the system worked, it becomes imperative that 
this question be given paramount attention. Human nature being 
what it is, some incentive to maintain clear pipes ought to be 
arranged for each shift, otherwise there is a tendency to make a 
hole through the deposit sufficient to keep the pipe free till the 
next shift is due on, when the same performance is repeated. 
And why not? If nobody gets credit, then there will always be 
a shuffling of blame. Thisis especially noticed where the practice 
of dealing ‘“‘ Micawber-like” with each pipe as it stops up is 
adopted. 

A SUGGESTION, 

The author has devised a system which will be found to work 
well, and with a minimum of attention, and is, so far as he is con- 
cerned, original. All pipes are tried at each time of charging 
(on eight hours’ work, three times per day), about the fifth hour, 
when they are soft. The total pipes in the house are divided 
equally among the three shifts, and each shift is responsible for 
the cleanliness of its own pipes. If a pipe blocks, the procedure 
is as follows: Should it belong to the shift then on, it is thoroughly 
burnt out and cleaned. If not, it is cleared with a long auger 
from the bottom, or, if necessary, a hole made high up from the 
top. A record is kept, and passed on to the shift foreman re- 
sponsible for the pipe, who at the commencement of his shift 
thoroughly burns it out and cleans it. 

By this means, the pipes are always kept going, and entirely 
burnt out the same day they block. It is to the shift’s interest 
to maintain them clear, and, of course, the number of uncleared 
pipes is obvious tothose incharge. Further, the record of cleaned 
and cleared pipes forms an efficient check upon the working of 
the house. 

FINANCIAL. 


To enter into the financial aspects of stopped pipes would be 
out of place here. It would seem to the author to be a delicate 
question, and the balancing of loss of gas, the temporary loss of 
retorts, and the charge for labour, against the advantage of 
systems causing these troubles, must be left on this occasion. 

CoNCLUSION. 

The action of the ascension-pipe, the cause and effect of its 
function, the cause and effect of circumstances leading to difficul- 
ties, and the lines to be followed to eliminate these troubles, 
having been studied, it will be of use to sum up the deductions. 
It will be obvious that, under certain circumstances, the stopped 
pipe is a sine qua non; that under other circumstances it is not at 
all likely ; and that under all circumstances much may be done 
to minimize the trouble and loss of money involved. But in any 
individual case the whole of the conditions present must be 
weighed against the question “ Does it pay?”—the Alpha and 
Omega of engineering. 

Finally, in apologizing for the brevity of some of this explana- 
tion, the author would point out that this has been done to mini- 
mize complication, and that the inferences omitted are either 
obvious or minor details. He trusts his remarks have excited 
interest. 

DISCUSSION. 


The Presipent (Mr. D. J. Winslow, Lea Bridge) remarked that 
they had had a very interesting paper, and he hoped there would 
be a good discussion. : 

Mr. Lacey, Jun. (Nine Elms), said the causes of stopped pipes 
seemed to be divided under three headings. It appeared to him 
that the author laid rather too much stress on the effect of pres- 
sure on the ascension-pipe. He said: “ Should the seal be heavy 
or the vacuum be short, or, again, accumulations of thick tar 
occur beneath the dip—in any of which cases it is necessary that 
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a pressure occur in the pipe before the gas can be released.” 
The question was, How much was this pressure going to increase ? 
The conditions did not alter very materially. That was to say, 
any changes that occurred would not materially affect the rate at 
which gas was produced, or anything of the kind. The author 
continued : “* The period during which the condensation can take 
place is prolonged.” He did not know why this should be. It 
was, of course, quite possible that the effect of pressure was that, 
instead of going up the ascension-pipe, a great proportion of the 
gas went into the settings. They must remember that once a 
pipe was stopped, excessive pressure would aggravate the case; 
and if they got a stopped pipe, pressure followed. But they must 
not say that pressure per se was necessarily going to cause a 
stopped pipe. With regard to the question of damp coals, Mr. 
Stewart made some interesting remarks. He (the speaker) had 
with him some particulars of experiments carried out at the Nine 
Elms works earlier this year, with the object of ascertaining the 
effect of damp coals on the temperature of the ascension-pipe ; 
and in view of the paper, they might perhaps be considered worth 
mentioning. The investigation was carried out in a small experi- 
mental retort, 8 feet long, of Q shape; and about 145 lbs. of Lon- 
donderry coal was used. In the first case, the coal was taken asit 
came from the barge, and not artificially dried. It was putin the 
retort, and the temperature of the ascension-pipe was read every six 
minutes. The half-hourly make of gas was taken, and some other 
figures in connection with the gas were also recorded. In thecase 
of the dry coal, the temperature at the top of the ascension-pipe 
started at 206° Fahr. This went up, at rather less than the end 
of the first hour, to 277°, and then fell off fairly.steadily towards 
the end, until it finally finished up at 106°. An interesting point 
was the rate at which the gas was given off. The number of 
cubic feet in the first half hour was 114, and in the second half hour 
109; while in the last two half hours the figures were respectively 
51 and 20. The make of gas per ton was 12,251 cubic feet; the 
illuminating power 14°92 candles; the gross calorific value 147 
calories; and the net 131 calories. For the analysis of wet coal, 
the coal was taken from the barge, broken up fairly small, placed 
on a concrete floor, and mixed with as much water as it would 
hold—that was, about 10 per cent. It was then put in the retort 
and carbonized for the same period as in the case of the dry coal. 
The temperature at the top of the ascension-pipe started at 
448° Fahr.—that was to say, at the end of the first six minutes. 
It went up in the next six minutes to 455°, and then fell steadily 
to the end of the charge, when it was 178°, which, of course, was 
much greater than the temperature finished at in the other case. 
The rate at which gas was produced was again interesting. The 
number of cubic feet in the first half hour was 89, and in the 
second half hour 97; and then it went up and down slightly, 
finishing in the last half hour with 85 feet. This bore out what 
the author had said as to regularity. Contrary, however, to his 
experience, the make of gas per ton went up to 12,500 cubic feet. 
But, of course, it was impossible to dogmatize from one experi- 
ment like this, because they could not say the temperature of 
the setting was the same in both cases. The illuminating power 
and the calorific value both suffered very badly as the result of 
the water. The illuminating power was 13°52 candles, instead of 
14°92; while the gross and net calorific value fell from 147 and 131 
calories respectively to 139 and 123 calories. The CO, went up 
from 2°1 per cent. to 3°5 per cent.; and the hydrocarbons fell 
from 3'2 per cent. to 2°6 per cent. This seemed to show that the 
gas engineer would be well advised to think before he actually 
added water to the coal, unless, of course, stopped pipes were 
oe and he therefore regarded such an experiment as being 
justified. 

Mr. A. F. Browne (Vauxhall) remarked that the paper was a 
valuable one, which must have cost the author a great deal of 
time and trouble to produce; and he was glad they had invited 
him to the meeting to hear it read. In discussing the matters 
dealt with, he felt it would be useful to the members if he were 
to relate to them some experience on a very large scale, illustrat- 
ing the effect of mass carbonization as contrasted with layer car- 
bonization upon the trouble of stopped pipes, which every works 
manager had suffered from more or less since he knew anything 
about the retort-house. It was now several years since the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company adopted the principle of mass car- 
bonization, in horizontal retorts, with twelve-hour large charges 
of 11 to 114 cwt.in a retort 20 feet by 21 inches by 15 inches. 
This step was immediately followed by a very marked change as 
regarded the stopped pipe trouble. Indeed,so much was this the 
case that he might mention that at Vauxhall they had been pre- 
viously employing for some years an excellent mechanical pipe- 
auger, which was produced at the works of Sir William Arrol 
and Co., and, he believed, was first tried at Beckton. When in 
course of time it came to Vauxhall, and they had strengthened 
some of the weaker parts of the construction, it did admirable 
service ; and when they arrived at the point of finally parting with 
it, because there were no more stopped pipes, he was able to say it 
was the most effective piece of apparatus in the retort-house he had 
ever met with. To-day it was lying in a shed at the Kennington 
gasholder station, because there was practically no work for it to 
do. He was not going to say that stopped pipes were absolutely 
unknown on the works ; but to illustrate further the radical change 
which had followed upon the adoption of the mass charge, he 
would add that another great nuisance became a thing of the 
past, and that was the pitching-up of the hydraulic main. This 
quite disappeared with the stopped pipes; and to-day, when they 





had higher heats than they had ever worked before, or at any 
rate as high, the tar in the hydraulic main was quite fluid, and 
would run like water. A third change for the better which super- 
vened upon the adoption of mass charges was that the amount 
of free carbon in the tar, which had been a great nuisance in 
times gone by, fell enormously—in fact, it was reduced to a 
minimum. A fourth direct advantage resulting from the change 
also concerned the tar. A few years ago they heard a great deal 
about the nuisance of water in tar, and the means to be adopted 
to get rid of it. Well, this also fell to a minimum—a fact which 
was directly traceable apparently to the reduction of the finely- 
divided carbon, which in some way kept the water in suspension 
in the tar. Other great advantages followed the adoption of mass 
charges. The South Metropolitan Company were committed to 
this system, and their works were supplied with the mechanical 
stoking plant best suited to this end. The executive was ccn- 
vinced that by the adoption of the mass charge they obtained the 
greatest value from the coal which they put into the retorts. 
When he told them that last year upwards of 1,000,000 tons of 
coal were carbonized in this way, they would see that this con- 
viction was based upon the results of an experiment on a really 
enormous scale. He understood Mr. Stewart to say—and it 
was a statement of which he might well be proud, though he 
did not know that he was—that he had investigated this ques- 
tion of stopped ascension-pipes, and it had proved to be to him a 
problem of fascinating interest. This was what constituted the 
value of the paper. The author set about finding out for himself 
the extraordinary difficulties of the subject, and tracing them to 
their source; and having done this, he presented the Association 
with the results of his labours. What was required at meetings 
of this kind was that a man should come and give his own per- 
sonal experiences, and subject his conclusions to the criticisms 
of his fellows. It was the best thing a member could do for an 
Association of this kind. He fancied he gathered from internal 
evidence in the paper that the greater number of these experi- 
ments—which he understood had been put in hand somewhat 
recently—were made upon charges which would be better de- 
scribed as being layer than as mass charges. Wasthisso? He 
was a little surprised to find the statement made by the author 
in the paper as to the comparative temperatures of the gas 
leaving the retort in the layer and mass systems. He said 
that, whereas in the case of the layer system the temperature 
was as high as 600° to 800° Fahr., in the mass system it was 
not more than from 300° to 450° Fahr. Perhaps he (Mr. Browne) 
might give them the results of a test which he had made on one 
of his twelve-hour mass charges. He found the temperature in 
the ascension-pipes, 4 feet from the mouthpiece, three-quarters of 
an hour after charging, was 273° Fahr. At the end of three hours, 
it had risen to 620°; at the end of four hours, it was 600°; at the 
end of eight hours, 496°; and at the end of eleven hours, when 
practically all the gas was out, it was 464°. He did not know that 
a trial of this kind was worth much, compared with the work put 
into the paper ; but still he had no reason to think these tempera- 
tures were excessive. Coming to the portion of the paper dealing 
with the temperature of the pipe, Mr. Stewart seemed to make 
an admission. He had been urging the desirability of keeping the 
ascension-pipe cool, and more especially that there should not be 
zones in it, but a gradual reduction of temperature from mouth 
of the pipe to bridge. In these special local conditions, he made 
a concession to an opposite view and theory when he said: 
“On the other hand, in a small house, or one protected from 
wind, the reverse may take place, and conditions resulting in a 
uniformly hot pipe be present. Condensation is thereby greatly 
reduced, and the advantages from the point of view of stopped 
pipes are often so great that the function has in some works been 
artificially aided by jacketing the pipes with non-conducting mate- 
rial.” Now, it might be that the higher temperatures which he (the 
speaker) had just mentioned were an instance of the desirability 
of having the pipe at rather higher than lower temperatures. He 
presumed it depended largely upon whether the charge was mass 
orlayer. He thought Mr. Stewart had proved his point as to the 
possibility and probability of the condensation and the re-vola- 
tilization of the condensates trickling down the ascension-pipe. 
This was good, and well worked out. He did not wish to say that 
such a thing as a stopped pipe was unknown at Vauxhall, or that 
even such an impediment as a pitch-plug was altogether unknown. 
But if he told them that nothing like 1 per cent. of stopped pipes 
was experienced, it would be admitted that they were very free 
from the trouble. He came nowto another point upon which Mr. 
Stewart had laid stress—namely, the influence of the leaky re- 
tort. He (Mr. Browne) was not in any way a believer in the 
leaky retort ; and he would tell them why. The gas-retort, like 
the human body, did its own repairs while at work ; and it was 
quite astonishing to find the extent to which a retort did repair 
itself and make itself sound. If, after having scurfed a retort, 
they threw a couple of shovelfuls of coal into it, and shut it up for 
an hour or so, in all probability they would see some black smoke 
coming up the chimney. It would cease almost immediately ; 
and if at the end of the period they opened the retort, they would 
see a lot of fluffy carbon on the surface. This was directly due 


to the dissociation of the gases and the throwing out of free 
carbon. They could understand very well that if there were holes 
or cracks in the retort, gas would go through them ; and if they 
were of any considerable size, it would be shown on the output of 
the chimney. Black smoke would pass out perhaps throughout 
If there was excessive vacuum, it was very probable 


the charge. 
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that something would pass in from the outside. But as illus- 
trating this point, he would tell them of an experience. During 
the past winter, they reconstructed a retort-house at Vauxhall, 
which was got ready for work just in time for the peak of the 
load. When it was put into operation, one would have expected 
(if there was much in this idea of leakage into and out of the 
retort), with a large number of perfectly new retorts put to 
work, that the make would have gone up very considerably, 
as compared with what it had been before. He was, how- 
ever, unable to trace this in the daily records. The makes 
per ton remained practically as before. Later on, in January, 
they threw out a retort-house which was certainly on its 
last legs—there had been some leakage from the retorts. They 
had wanted patching day by day and they had watched them 
very carefully. Even he anticipated that, when they had got 
rid of this house, the make was going to be considerably 
better per retort and per ton. He had been disappointed in 
a sense in the case of the new retorts; but with the old re- 
torts put out of action, he did really expect an increase in the 
make per ton, and possibly an improvement in the composi- 
tion of the gas. There was, however, little or no difference; and 
this confirmed him in the opinion which he had held for many 
years, that, given reasonable care and supervision, retorts would 
keep themselves tight. Therefore he did not think there was 
much in Mr. Stewart’s theory that pipes were often stopped—he 
did not say they could not be—owing to the pulling of furnace 
gases through holes, though what came in would be admittedly at 
a very high temperature. In this connection, he would like to ask 
the author what was the source of the fine soot that blocked up the 
bridge-pipe. They got no soot from furnace gases, burnt or unburnt. 
The statement with reference to damp coals was a valuable one; 
and the experiment was of great interest to him personally. Of 
course, they often got wet or damp coals; but in the case just 
spoken of, the moisture was carried to its absolute point of 
saturation. The coal would not take up any more; and it was 
exceedingly interesting to find that, in this experiment at all 
events, the gas did not decrease in volume. There did not seem 
to be any reason why it should, though, of course, he could see 
that, when carbonizing wet coal, more fuel might be required. 
Mr. Stewart, however, had said there was a loss in the make 
of gas per ton which might be as much as 200 cubic feet. 
How did he arrive at this figure? Again, in connection with 
keeping the ascension-pipes moist, Mr. Stewart appeared to admit 
a small loss of tar. At Vauxhall, they were very careful as re- 
gards this point, and were taking the greatest trouble to ensure 
that the coal should be carbonized right up to the iron mouthpiece. 
If the day’s work was to pass muster, when the retort was opened 
the end of the charge must be a bright glowing mass, and there 
might be on the iron mouthpiece only what might be called car- 
bonized pitchy tar, and as little of that as possible. This was a 
very important point. He did not believe that it was possible to 
work off an eight hour charge large enough to be described as a 
mass charge having a really well carbonized and bright mouth- 
piece end. Even Mr. Stewart, with all his care, attention, and 
knowledge of the retort-house, could not get over the difficulties of 
the vacant space in the retort. If they had a free space with 
high-temperature carbonization, there must be dissociation of the 
gases; and the only way to avoid the free carbon—and, as he be- 
lieved, to cure stopped pipes, and practically do away with them 
—was to prevent dissociation of the gases in a free space in the 
retort. It was to this, more than to anything else, that he attributed 
their immunity at Vauxhall from stopped pipes. 

Mr. W. A. VANNER (Walton-on-Thames) expressed surprise 
that no one had referred to the question of hydraulic mains v. dry 
seals. If the author had had any experience with dry seals, he 
would like to know whether he had made any experiments on the 
ascension-pipe in that case. There seemed no doubt that it was 
best to have an even vacuum in the retort-house; and he thought 
the only way to secure it was to put in an efficient retort-house 
governor. Again, had Mr. Stewart made any experiments with 
regard to pressure in the retort? He (the speaker) had had some 
experience with pitched-up mains, and found on one occasion the 
pressure in the retort was actually 6 inches. He did not know 
whether anyone at any time had made experiments on a large 
setting with 2-inch ascension-pipes, instead of 5, 6, 7, or 8 inch 
ones; the idea being that the pressure from the retort would be 
sufficient to keep these 2-inch pipes clear. Whether the theory 
was correct, he could not say; but the trouble would be, if the 
pipes did get pitched-up, to clear them. 

Mr. D. C. Cross (Lea Bridge) said they had tried, on a setting 
of inclined retorts, putting 2-inch ascension-pipes on the top 
mouthpieces, to see if they would help; and practically every pipe 
got stopped in four hours, with eight-hour charges. These 2-inch 
pipes were merely auxiliary ones. They had never worked them 
independently of the larger ascension-pipes. 

The PRESIDENT said he would have liked Mr. Stewart to carry 
his experiments a little further, and give them some more remedies. 
He finished up by saying that, of course, the question was, “ Does 
it pay?” He took this remark to apply particularly to the para- 
graph in which the author spoke of making somebody responsible 
for seeing that the pipes were properly augered. Of course, if a 
man did not get any credit, he was not going to take more trouble 
than he could help—unless co-partnership came to their assistance 
in this matter as in others. He was rather surprised at the re- 
marks made in the paper with reference to allowing water to run 
down ascension-pipes—that it was more a matter of faith than 





anything else. He himself had in mind a case where water was 
allowed to run down the pipes. Unfortunately, the pipes soon 
got stopped up; but it gave considerable relief at the time. He 
would therefore like to suggest that there was a little more than 
faith in the idea, and that if they could ensure the water reaching 
the bottom of the ascension-pipes it was of some use to them. 
The remarks about the use of two pipes were apt. It wasalways 
quite a moot point, he thought, whether they were in use together. 
He wished to thank Mr. Browne for addressing them. 

Mr. Stewart, in the course of his reply to the discussion, said 
Mr. Lacey’s experiments were very interesting, and seemed to 
have confirmed to a great extent what he had said in his paper. 
The fact of the temperature being higher in the case of the damp 
coals he attributed to steam being produced in large quantities. 
He could not agree with Mr. Lacey in what he said about pres- 
sure. If they had a light seal, there was a steady flow of gas; 
but if there was a block at one end due to the seal, gas was con- 
tinually being made in the retort, and the gas in the ascension- 
pipe remained there for a time, whereas in the other case it was 
not in the pipe more than a second. In this way, he believed 
more condensation resulted. It was easy to prove, with a gauge, 
that the pressure did actually occur. He had to thank Mr. 
Browne for his helpful and corroborative remarks. Mr. Browne 
suggested that many of the investigations referred to in the paper 
had been carried out with what might be called layer carboniza- 
tion. If he had had Mr. Browne’s experience with mass carboni- 
zation, there would not have been anything for him to talk about 
in his paper. It was easy to understand that in the circumstances 
set forth Mr. Browne’s tar was very fluid, because it had not had 
all the lighter oils taken out of it in the free space. From Mr. 
Browne’s remarks, he had learned something about water in the 
tar being related in some way to the free carbon. It had never 
occurred to him before ; but he could quite believe it was possible. 
Mr. Browne said the temperature of the front edge of his charge 
was as high as the middle; and probably this was the cause of 
his ascension-pipe temperatures being slightly higher than those 
given in the paper for mass charges. In his paper he said with 
damp coals on the mouthpiece there was a loss in make. He 
was not referring to the use of such coals in the retort. It was 
apparent that if they had dry coal on the mouthpiece, the tem- 
perature of the retort would carbonize it directly; but if it was 
wet, the carbonizing was delayed, and the little piece of coal in 
front was not burnt off. This would account for the drop of 200 
cubic feet per ton. He had arrived at the figure when they were 
making experiments in heavy charging with a Fiddes-Aldridge 
machine. 

Mr. Browne: Mr. Lacey shows an actual increase in volume 
from wet coals. 

Mr. Stewart said it was not the same quality gas. It was 
13°52 candles, instead of 14°92. If he had had to reduce his 
vacuum to bring up the illuminating power, perhaps his make 
might have been less. As to leaky retorts, he believed a retort 
could scurf itself up and be fairly tight; but, at the same time, 
they did get holes which would never scurf up, and hot gases 
came through. When he wrote the word “soot,” he meant that 
when the high-temperature flue gases got into the ordinary gas, 
they dissociated it. This seemeda perfectly feasible theory. He 
believed they dissociated the hydrocarbons and caused soot. He 
had always noticed that a retort with a bad hole in it gave trouble 
with the pipe; and it was invariably this fine, sooty matter. In 
talking of the causes of stopped pipes, it seemed he had given 
the impression that he laid too much stress on one point and not 
enough on another. Because he had mentioned a thing in detail 
as causing stopped pipes, he did not want it to go out that he 
necessarily meant it was a primary cause. It might be a secondary 
cause, but still it had to be reckoned with. It was not possible 
to classify them, as a primary cause in one case might in another 
be a secondary one, and vice versd. In answer to Mr. Vanner, he 
had never had any working experience with a dry seal. He had 
worked wet mains unsealed, and had always found they could 
work as well with an unsealed house if they kept the vacuum 
steady. But the slightest alteration in the vacuum affected the 
quality to such an extent that the subsequent variations in the 
pull to put matters right, as a rule, induced pipe troubles. Of 
course, a retort-house governor did help considerably in keeping 
an even vacuum, and provided it worked satisfactorily was a help 
in keeping down pipe troubles. He had said that a light seal was 
a help to stopped pipes; but he did not know that it was a help 
to anything else, such as keeping even quality. As to 2-inch 
pipes, if they considered the amount of surface in proportion to 
the area as compared with an 8-inch pipe, they would agree that 
the former was a far more efficient cooler of gas than the latter, 
and a far more inefficient carrier away of condensation products 
by reason of size. Therefore it was likely that it would plug-up 
very quickly. Mr. Cross had confirmed this. The President had 
found dropping water down a pipe a benefit. The only thing he 
(Mr. Stewart) could see in it was that it would cool the gas, and 
in this way cause deposition of light oils, which would make the 
tar fluid. 

The PrEsIDENT: It was on the layer system. 

Mr. STEwarT: It would be, because otherwise you would not 
get the stopped pipes. 

Mr. Browne said he wanted to find out from the author where 
he really did get the soot from. He thought it would need a very 
big hole and a lot of vacuum to have the effect of stopping up 4 
bridge-pipe with fine dust. 
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The SENIoR VicE-PRESIDENT (Mr. S. A. Carpenter, of Mill Hill) 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Cross, in seconding, said one of the chief reasons for soot 
in the ascension-pipe he had found was a small leak in the lid of 
the mouthpiece. With six-hour charges, they used to get a lot of 
soot and dry stuff in the pipe and hydraulic main; but since in- 
creasing the charges and the heat this was disappearing. The 
deposit was of a stickier nature as the heats were raised. Mr. 
Browne had gone a step farther, and had filled the retort; and 
the trouble had practically completely disappeared. 

The vote was carried with acclamation, and 

Mr. STEwarrt in response said he could give no one remedy for 
stopped pipes, because they all required different cures. They 
could drop their heats to blood heat, or take up mass charging or 
vertical retorts; otherwise they must look in each case for the 
cause of the trouble, as he (Mr. Stewart) had indicated, and either 
remove it or, if it was a necessary complement of the system 
worked, adopt preventative rather than curative measures. As 
far as the soot was concerned, he was going to look into this 
question further, after having heard Mr. Browne’s remarks, and 
endeavour to obtain some conclusive results. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF STREET LIGHTING. 





At a Meeting of the New England Section of the American 
Illuminating Engineering Society, held in Boston (Mass.) a few 
weeks ago, a paper dealing with the requirements of street lighting 
was read by Mr. C. A. B. Hatvorson, jun. The following ex- 
tracts from the paper and the report of the discussion are taken 
from the “ Transactions” of the Society. 


In planning a system of exterior illumination to meet the re- 
quirements ot the city of to-day, the needs of each section of the 
city must be carefully considered.. The shopping centres demand 
one type of illumination peculiarly their own; the residential 
streets, open parks, drives, and outlying districts all in their turn 
require special consideration and quite different treatment, as re- 
gards both the illuminating units and the ornamental standards 
or fixtures employed. Unfortunately, it is quite impossible by 
the use of illuminating data alone to show exactly what system of 
lighting should be employed in each case to accomplish the best 
results, as frequently certain psychological and physiological re- 
quirements play parts of vast importance. 

The lighting of business streets requires, in addition to the 
usual purposes of good general lighting (police protection, ability 
to read easily and distinguish persons, &c.), an illumination toler- 
able and pleasing to the eye, yet sufficiently brilliant to produce 
a marked effect in the improvement of business—obviously a 
matter of great general interest to the city—by attracting people 
to the brilliantly lighted thoroughfares and at the same time 
allowing their attention to be drawn freely to the matter of most 
importance, which is, of course, the attractive window displays 
and decorations. This object is largely attained by means of the 
contrast between the colour schemes employed in these decora- 
tions and the colour of the generalillumination. It follows, there- 
fore, that general illumination must be furnished that differs in 
colour from the illumination obtained from the small lighting 
units usually employed in the merchant’s local display, and also 
differing from, and not interfering with, the colour effects obtained 
by reflection or secondary illumination from the goods displayed. 
White light falling on the show window from without can only 
enhance the colour values by showing them correctly. Obviously, 
then, the colour and quality of the light play a most important 
part in successful lighting of this kind. Accordingly, white light 
of low intrinsic brilliancy must be employed in order to obtain 
the best results. 

The intensity of the illumination, perhaps, should be considered 
of next importance; for the ratio of general illumination to win- 
dow illumination should be such that the window illumination 
far outweighs the general illumination. As good window display 
lighting requires about 15 foot-candles, it is highly improbable 
that any economical scheme of general illumination that could be 
obtained would approach this figure. A possible exception is 
yellow flame arc lighting; but this, on account of the colour, 
would be highly unsuitable, assuming that such illuminants were 
placed low, as they usually are in this country, and in the direct 
range of vision, in which case an immense volume of light would 
be directed toward the show windows. 

Other important considerations are the appearance of the lighted 
unit; the illumination of the building fronts from both esthetic 
and economic view-points, the latter particularly as regards the 
benefits accruing to the upper-floor tenants ; the daytime appear- 
ance of the lighting standard—dignified, simple, or ornate, as 
harmony with its surroundings requires, and yet unobtrusive and 
free from overhanging arms and glassware that might impede 
traffic and endanger pedestrians. Above all, the lighting unit 
must aid in beautifying the street rather than produce the effect 
of crowding and over-burdening which is so characteristic of many 
systems of so-called ornamental lighting. 

The problem of laying out a “Great White Way” system as 
described above is quite different from that of lighting the streets 
of the residential section, for the latter is largely a utilitarian one, 
and bears on the matter of police protection and suitable lighting 





for pedestrians, motorists, and other users of the thoroughfare. 
Residential street lighting is, from its very nature, of low average 
intensity. As this class of lighting comprises a relatively large 
percentage of the city’s streets, it is important, for obvious reasons, 
that the most efficient unit suitable be used. It is desirable, also, 
to employ as few light sources as possible for a given average 
intensity of illumination, since the apparent effect produced by 
many small light sources is that of a very much lower intensity of 
illumination, because the only images produced on the retina of 
the eye are those of the light sources themselves. In residential 
street lighting, the principle of “silhouette” lighting must be 
employed—that is, seeing is accomplished by the discernment of 
objects in contrast with a lighted background, which usually is 
the street surface, rather than by light reflected from the objects 
themselves. 

In the opinion of the writer, a non-uniform illumination is more 
desirable for this class of lighting than one extremely uniform, 
assuming that the minimum intensity in each case is about equal, 
but the average intensity higher in the case of the arc lamps than 
in the case of low-candle-power units, and assuming, of course, 
the same expenditure of energy per lineal foot of street, and that 
each light source is properly screened by a diffusing globe. 

The proper lighting of drives, highways, and parkways requires 
the use of a specially designed arc lighting unit which combines 
white light with maximum efficiency and a low maintenance cost, 
as well as a low initial cost when compared with the installation 
of many small units of low candle power. The requirements of 
such illumination are not greatly different from those of the resi- 
dential streets—that is, in the employment of the silhouette princi- 
ple of lighting. With such lighting the ability of the eye to see 
objects clearly a sufficient distance ahead to avoid collision is greater 
than with any other type of illumination. Obviously, it is necessary 
that the light sources should be mounted well above and outside 
the direct line of vision, and that they should be of low intrinsic 
brilliancy, as too intense a light source destroys the adaptability of 
the eye to low average intensity work. 

For business streets and other thoroughfares where the require- 
ment is the very best kind of high-intensity illumination, lamps of 
520 watts at 6°6 amperes and 320 watts at 4 amperes on standards 
14 ft.6 in. high, may be used. In many cases, a satisfactory 
spacing for units of this type has been found to be approximately 
75 to 100 feet on centres on each side of the street, with the 
standards in a zig-zag arrangement. For residential streets and 
broad boulevards where the screening effect of foliage must be 
considered, and for all other lighting classified as ‘second class,” 
the residential lamp of 300 watts at 4 amperes, on a standard 
12 feet high, can be employed to give the best results. The 
spacing of this lamp, like that of the one just described, varies 
with the local conditions, but 300 feet apart in zig-zag arrangement 
gives an exceedingly satisfactory illumination. For highways, 
open parks and drives, and all other purposes where an efficient 
ornamental unit is desired, and where there is but little danger of 
screening the light source by foliage, the parkway lamp at 300 and 
500 watts and 4 and 66 amperes, on a standard 18 feet high, may 
be employed in order to utilize to the highest degree the principle 
of silhouette lighting. 

With these three units it is believed that the complex and ex- 
acting requirements of scientific street illumination can be success- 
fully met, from both a utilitarian and an artistic point of view. 

In the course of the discussion on the paper, 

Mr. P. S. MiLvar said two points were particularly worthy of 
note. The first was that the comparatively brilliant illumination 
of a thoroughfare does not detract from window displays if there 
is considerable contrast between the colour of the street light and 
that employed in the windows; and the other, the importance of 
the appearance which the street lighting fixtures present in the 
daytime, and the part they play in the general appearance of a 
street. Both points well merited greater consideration than had 
been given to them in the past. The “silhouette” effect in street 
lighting, which was emphasized so strongly in the paper, was of 
greatest importance where the requirements were for the discern- 
ment of large objects. Lighting of streets with a few large units 
rather than with many small ones was likely to promote this form 
of seeing. It must not be forgotten, however, that the require- 
ments for the discernment of small irregularities in street surface 
were important, particularly to the pedestrian and the driver of a 
slow-moving vehicle. The illuminating effect was one of a number 
of considerations which determine the choice of a street lighting 
system. In so far as it was the leading consideration, our under- 
standing of street lighting requirements was rather vague. Much 
remained to be done in the study of street illumination before the 
principles determining the balance between the number and size 
of units could be announced. Until then, practice must be guided 
by conclusions drawn from views of individual experts, one ex- 
treme of which appeared to be represented in the paper. It was 
the logical conclusion of this extreme view that, in all classes of 
streets, lamps of relatively large power might be employed to 
secure best results. There would probably be many who would 
join issue with the author in regard to this conclusion. It was to 
be hoped that the study of this question might be undertaken 
seriously, with the view of answering some of the moot questions 
suggested by the paper. 

Mr. W. A. Darran, while acknowledging that, from the stand- 
point of the effect produced, the illumination of city streets was a 
matter which could not be fully expressed in scientific formule 
because of the psychological element involved, considered there 
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were certain points which were capable of rather exact determina- 
tion. Whether the lighting of residential sections was considered, 
or whether the illumination was confined entirely to that of busi- 
ness districts, it was his opinion that the light source should be 
placed well above the range of vision in all ordinary cases—from 
25 to 35 feet being a desirable height. 

Mr. J. R. Cravatu expressed the opinion that the position taken 
by the author, that it was desirable to employ as few light sources 
as possible for a given average intensity of illumination on residen- 
tial streets was obviously subject to very considerable limitation, 
because if it were carried to its logical conclusion there would be 
but one source of light for an entire length of street. The author’s 
opinion that non-uniform illumination was more desirable than 
illumination which was extremely uniform for this class of lighting 
was open to considerable question. Within the past few years, 
much intelligent effort had been directed towards producing 
more uniform illumination along a street, on the theory that the 
extreme contrast between the areas of high and low illumina- 
tion is detrimental to seeing clearly, as is also the blinding effect 
of lamps of high candle power spaced at infrequent intervals; and 
there was no doubt whatever that changes in the direction of 
better uniformity had resulted in decidedly improved street light- 
ing in many residential streets. 

Professor J. M. Bryant remarked that the author had appar- 
ently made a careful study of the general conditions required for 
lighting in a medium-sized city. Too many cities had made the 
mistake of spending all their available money to appease the busi- 
ness men who were influential citizens paying a considerable part 
of the taxes. Within the last few years, however, another portion 
of the city—viz., the better residential portions, parks, and boule- 
vards—had received more attention since these same influential 
citizens had found it a pleasure to be out in thé evening in their 
automobiles. The poorer business and manufacturing portions of 
the city, as well as the poorer residential parts, had received but 
little consideration as to lighting. Since it was here that the 
greatest amount of crime existed, the aim should be to light and 
care for these districts in a much better manner, in order to im- 
prove the character of the inhabitants and aid in police protec- 
tion. No one form of lighting unit could be employed with equal 
effectiveness or economy in all parts of a city. Lamps of high 
candle power must be used for lighting in places requiring strong 
light and also rather wide distribution. For park lighting and 
broad boulevards, the arc light might be employed to advan- 
tage, provided enclosing globes were used, thus lowering its in- 
trinsic brilliancy. In lighting the streets in residential quarters, 
the unit of lower candle power obtained only in incandescent 
lamps should be employed; but it had been found advisable to 
screen even these lamps by globes, to make it easier for the eye 
to distinguish distant objects. 


_—_ 


DETERIORATION AND SPONTANEOUS 
COMBUSTION OF GAS COAL. 





A paper on this subject was read at a recent meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, by Mr. Perry 
Barker, of Boston (Mass.), and it was given, with some notes 
of the remarks made upon it, in the February number of the 
Society’s “ Journal.” It was as follows. 


In the storage of coal, the risk due to spontaneous combustion 
must receive serious consideration. Spontaneous combustion is 
caused by slow oxidation, principally of carbon compounds in an 
air supply which is sufficient to support the process of oxidation 
but not sufficient to remove entirely the heat thus produced. The 
majority of cement manufacturers use gas coal slack for burning, 
having an average analysis as follows :— 
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While the amount or composition of the volatile constituents 
of coal, or of the percentage of sulphur, gives no direct indication 
of the liability to spontaneous combustion, fuels of this type have 
been known in a number of cases to heat on storage to such an 
extent that ignition and serious damage due to fires have resulted. 
The total loss of heat value due to storage without spontaneous 
combustion is comparatively small. However, the results of de- 
terioration which has proceeded to the ignition-point are more 
serious, involving the change in the character of the coal due to 
loss in volatile matter, abnormal percentage of moisture contained 
in the fuel after quenching as a last resort, costs of moving the 
coal in an endeavour to arrest the spread of the fire after the coal 
has become heated in certain localities in the piles, and financial 
loss from fires directly traceable to this cause. 

A number of erroneous reports have been submitted as to the 
extent of loss in heating value due to the deterioration of coal ex- 
posed in storage. These reports contain various figures, ranging 
from 10 to 50 per cent., on the lossin heating value. Some results 





of tests of German gas coals have been submitted which state 
that these fuels have sustained an average loss of 1°7 per cent. of 
heating value per week. 

The diverse nature of the data which have been published on 
this subject, together with the importance of the subject, has pro- 
moted extensive experiments by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, the Illinois State Engineering Experiment Station, and 
several private interests, to determine the exact nature of the re- 
actions involved and to study methods of prevention. The pro- 
cesses of deterioration from which spontaneous combustion ulti- 
mately results may be best stated as set forth below. 

First, as to the escape of combustible gases when fresh surfaces 
of coal are exposed after removal from mine workings. Experi- 
ments on coals having the analysis described indicate that the 
loss of combustible gases is approximately equivalent to the 
volume of the coal. The heating value of these gases amounts to 
o'r to o'2 per cent. of the calorific value of the coal. The detri- 
mental feature of this action does not lie in the small loss in fuel 
value, but in the dangers incurred by the escape of inflammable 
gases in mines, and the oxidation which accompanies the evolu- 
tion of these gases. 

Next as to the absorption of oxygen from the air, with conse- 
quent evolution of heat. This reaction is conceded to be the 
primary factor in the process of coal deterioration and production 
of heat in piles, and is caused by the direct union of the oxygen 
of the atmosphere with unsaturated carbon compounds in the coal 
matter. Freshly mined coal is very susceptible to this reaction, 
and absorbs oxygen with great avidity at the time of the evolution 
of combustible gases. 

The size of coal, particularly of the type used for cement 
manufacture, is a primary factor in promoting deterioration. 
Fine coal brings larger surface exposure in contact with the 
atmosphere, and thus accelerates the process of oxidation in the 
entire mass. 

The presence of moisture in abnormal percentages, particularly 
if coal in storage is wet and dry alternately, accelerates the pro- 
cesses of absorption and oxidation. The extensive experiments 
by the Illinois State Engineering Experiment Station have shown 
that the activity of these reactions is increased by wetting the 
samples under test. 

External sources of heat, even though moderate in degree, tend 
to promote the reactions which produce spontaneous combustion. 
Heat produced by external sources may originate from contact 
with steam-pipes, boiler walls, or floors. This heat may also be 
traceable to the climatic conditions. 

The importance of the oxidation of sulphur compounds in the 
process of deterioration is a question of some contention among 
authorities on this subject. Though the total heat evolved from 
this source is not large in comparison with that produced by the 
several sources already noted, it will undoubtedly promote to some 
extent the other reactions. 

A number of experiments have been conducted upon high vola- 
tile American coals, to determine the actual loss in heating value 
during storage, together with observations on the slacking or re- 
duction in size produced by the deterioration. Universal opinion 
is now to the effect that such coals will lose from 1 to 3 per cent. 
of their heating value in one year. A large percentage of this loss 
results within from three to six months after the coal is placed in 
store. It is apparent that the loss in heating value is not the 
most serious consideration in the question of coal storage. How- 
ever, the ultimate results of deterioration which has proceeded to 
the ignition-point, though not determinable in financial units, de- 
mand that certain precautions be taken to prevent the procedure 
of this action to a point where ignition will result. 

The methods of prevention can best be divided into the follow- 
ing general headings: 


(a) Elimination of combustible gases before storage. 

(b) Storage in piles not more than 1o or 12 feet deep, with 
maximum points the same distance from the exterior of the 
storage. 

(c) The removal of fine coal so far as possible, storing only the 
screened lump. If a mixture of lump and fine coal is stored, the 
various sizes should be evenly distributed to prevent the formation 
of air passages through segregated portions of large sizes. 

(d) Ventilation by pipes should not be attempted; and the 
admission of air by infiltration through brickwork or porous 
foundations should be prevented. 4 

(e) Exposure to weather conditions, where the coal is subject 
to heavy rains and subsequent drying from the sun or other 
sources of external heating, such as steam-pipes or heated brick- 
work, should be avoided 

(f) The elimination of heating by the prevention of action 
through submerged storage. The effect of a large percentage of 
moisture introduced by submerged storage has been materially 
lessened in a plant in which coal is stored but partially submerged. 
It has been found that the exposed portion of the piles maintains 
a sufficiently high percentage of moisture through capillary attrac- 
tion to prevent serious oxidation. 

(g) Prevention of dangerous dust and gas explosions as well as 
spontaneous heating caused by the storage of powdered coal. 
Coal for burning clinker should be pulverized at the furnace doors, 
and only at the rate required for immediate use. 

While the extent of the loss in heating value through deteriora- 
tion of high volatile American coals may not be of serious im- 
portance, the heating effects of the reactions incidental to this 
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deterioration demand attention to the designing of coal storage, 
and to the necessary procedure in arresting deterioration which 
has begun through lack of proper precautions. 


In the course of the discussion on the paper, Mr. E. Y. Sayer 
referred to a bulletin issued by the United States Government on 
the deterioration of gas coal, and stated that the facts set forth 
indicated that the depreciation taking place was very rapid at 
first, commencing immediately after the coal was mined. But 
the rapidity of deterioration was greatly reduced as time went on; 
and, after a year or so, it became almost a fixed quantity. If this 
was the case, Mr. Sayer thought that a great many companies 
were making a mistake by periodically, or at frequent intervals, 
using up their storage. It would seem that storage should be 
looked upon as merely a matter of insurance, and that after a 
sufficient amount of coal had been placed in store, it should not 
be used until it was absolutely necessary to draw upon it. 

The author, in answering Mr. Sayer’s question, stated that if 
a pile started to fire, the first alternative would undoubtedly be to 
turn the coal over, provided the combustion had not proceeded 
to such an extent that it was impossible to get close enough to 
the source of heat. He had found a number of pile fires where 
the coal had become incandescent; and there the only alternative 
was flooding. He found the method of using closely covered 
stores in order to prevent spontaneous combustion was a very 
dangerous one. A fairly large volume of carbon dioxide would 
be produced, with the possibility that the process of heating 
would proceed to such an extent that large volumes of combus- 
tible gases would also be liberated, leading to explosions. He 
cited a case where fire was caused by a closely covered store. 
A pile of 10,000 or 12,000 tons coal, of exactly the character 
under consideration, was placed in outside storage. Snow fell to 
the depth of (say) 2 or 3 inches, and, instead of leaving the coal, 
which was already covered with snow, open, the whole storage 
was covered closely with rough lumber, laid tight to the pile and 
down to the ground, with the result that there was no ventilation 
whatever. The coal was wet, and serious fires started. Another 
of Mr. Sayer’s suggestions was that, from a commercial stand- 
point, storage should be looked upon merely as a matter of insur- 
ance. He said the stored coal should not be used up until it was 
absolutely necessary to draw on it, because the greatest deterio- 
ration takes place in the first few days after the coal is mined. 
Mr. Barker pointed out, however, that it was very dangerous to 
leave coal in store for a great length of time. The two problems 
of deterioration and spontaneous combustion, while interdepen- 
dent, were somewhat different. The loss in heat values might 
proceed rapidly in freshly-mined coal, and ultimately reach a 
minimum; but an action might have been started to such an 
extent that it would proceed violently, with resulting ignition. 
Besides, as shown in the paper, there was depreciation in the 
actual gas-making value of coal when placed in store. The 
question of moving coal which had reached a certain temperature 
was of great importance. A temperature of 140° to 150° Fahr. 
was considered sufficient cause for taking steps to move the coal; 
the manager preferably digging atrench of such width and Jength 
that the source of the high temperature could be readily exposed 
without covering it with any fresh coal. 

During the presentation of his paper, Mr. Barker referred to 
the subject of fires, and described a method of determining the 
temperature at the interior of a pile by means of a }-inch auger 
containing a maximum thermometer. The auger is screwed to 
sections of iron rod of slightly smaller diameter, and can be driven 
into the pile to a distance of about 20 feet; and it requires about 
twenty minutes to record a maximum temperature. In reply to 
a question, Mr. Barker stated that the possibility of the heat pro- 
duced by frictional resistance in driving the auger into the coal 
affecting the amount registered by the thermometer had been 
fully considered; but it seemed to be a factor of little conse- 
quence, because the auger is driven at the rate of 20 feet in two 
or three minutes. 











Application of Municipal Trading Profits. 


Mr. H. B. Hooper, one of the Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, has a habit of giving applicants to that body for loans in con- 
nection with electricity-supply undertakings “a piece of his mind” 
when he is conducting inquiries in regard to the matter. An oppor- 
tunity was afforded recently, when the Coventry Corporation asked to 
be allowed to borrow £20,000 for electricity purposes in the face of a 
large amount of outstanding capital. Mr. Hooper pointed out that, 
of the £16,000 profit made last year by the supply of electricity, £4000 
had been used to relieve the rates, instead of to repay some of the 
capital, which had doubled in the past six years. The city were, in 
fact, applying money in the way he had mentioned, and borrowing to 
enable them to do so. This application of profits was no relief to 
those inhabitants of the city who paid the rates in their rent. The 
2000 users of electric current were making profits for 115,000 people. 
One-fifteenth of the population were contributing to the rates for the 
benefit of others who did not use electricity. He expressed the hope 
that the Corporation would seriously consider the question, and, with- 
out relieving the rates, look to the future, and avoid borrowing more 
money. The Electricity Department was in business; and in business 
there was no sentiment. He had been watching local authorities for 
ten years, and he thought the view was being more generally held 
that they could not afford to make contributions in relief of rates when 
they had large outstanding loans on capital account. He had noticed 
that where rates were relieved they were rather high, and in towns 
where there was no contribution to them they were remarkably low. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





Use of the Steam-Roller for Reinstating Roads. 


S1r,—In reference to your correspondent’s inquiry. He does not 
say whether or not the roads referred to were previously steam-rollered. 
If they were, I suggest that there is nothing unreasonable in the district 
council asking that they should be rolled after being opened by “‘ Roch- 
dale’s” company. It appears to me the roads should be left in at least 
as good condition as they were before being opened. If an asphalt 
surface, then they should be re-asphalted ; if tar-macadamed, then they 
should be re-tar-macadamed, andso on. Companies should be reason- 
able as well as district councils. 

April 26, 1913. WatTER-Works. 
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The ‘Wandering Tinker.” ‘ 


S1r,—There is beauty in the apt use of the phrases and quotations 
that adorn our language. Then why quibble if chapter and verse are 
for once given amiss? Let the ‘“ Wandering Tinker” pass for the 
“ Needy Knife-Grinder,” and the author of the “ Sentimental Journey ” 
gain another laurel leaf. Sir, I have no story to tell; but I ask who, 
with any love for sweet and telling speech, would inflict upon his 
hearers the source of all we say. To point a moral or adorn a tale 
(Dr. Johnson) it may at times be good. He who was criticized needs 
no defence. One may hear him speak on such a prosaic subject as 
gas; but a phrase here and there tells of sources of knowledge in other 





directions. So, fie upon you “Vero!” The criticism savours too 
much of the “ midnight oil” (Gay). ii 
April 26, 1913. — 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Trap-Doors for Street-Lamps. 
Popmorg, A. E., of Herne Hill, S.E. 
No. 8061 ; April 3, 1912. 


In carrying this invention into effect, the frame for the bottom of 
the lantern is provided with a hole E into which the trap door F fits. 
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It is somewhat in the form of the bowl of a spoon, having a circular 
hole G in it which is normally covered by a ball H, projecting about 
one quarter of its diameter through the hole in the door. The upper 
part of the door is provided with a guard I which encloses the ball, but 
with sufficient clearance to allow the latter to be freely rotated when 
the torch comes intocontact with the ball. The door is provided with 
a bent shank or arm K, the free end of which is hinged in bearings 
limiting the arc through which it may travel, to prevent it being over- 
balanced and falling down on the other side, and for preventing the 
torch from coming into direct contact with the burner, glass, or mantle, 
and thereby damaging them. 


Podmore’s Street-Lamp Lighting-Door. 


Recovery of Sulphur from Mixtures Containing 
Tarry Matters. 


Hont, E. J., of Oldbury, and GippEn, W. T., of Langley. 
No. 8097; April 3, 1912. 


According to this invention, sulphur containing tarry matters is, 
while heated to a temperature sufficient to fuse the sulphur, subjected 
to the action of sulphuric acid, whereby the tarry matters are in part 
dissolved and in part converted into non-tarry substances, from which 
the sulphur can be recovered by the aid of a solvent or by distillation 
or by other means. Preferably the sulphuric acid is of a specific 
gravity of 140° Twaddel or over, and the temperature at which the 
treatment or agitation takes places will preferably not exceed 320° Fahr. 
The non-tarry sulphur mixture obtained may be treated with a solvent 
for the recovery of the sulphur either before or after separation from 
the acid; and the acid, when so contaminated with tarry matters 
as to be unfit for use, may to a great extent be purified by dilution 
(which separates the tarry matters) followed by filtration. 

Of the mixtures containing free sulphur and tarry matters, one of the 
most important is spent oxide used in the purification of gas. This 
may first be treated with a sulphur solvent, and the crude sulphur thus 
obtained treated as described above; or the spent oxide may be 
treated directly, preferably after removal of a large portion of the 
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moisture. In this case the sulphuric acid will also dissolve the metallic 
oxides and other inorganic matter; but these are preferably removed 
by a preliminary treatment with some suitable acid, such as dilute 
sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid. 


Manufacture of Oxides of Iron for Gas Purification. 
Weymay, G., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Harpie, T., of Gateshead- 
on-Tyne. 

No. 10,793; May 7, 1912. 


This invention relates to the production from scrap iron of a material 
consisting principally of oxides, hydroxides, sulphides and other com- 
pounds of iron for use in gas purification, while at the same time 
sulphate of ammonia is produced. 

The patentees mention that it is already well known how to make 
oxides and salts of iron and sulphate of ammonia from sulphate of 
iron, by the use of the ammoniacal liquor of gas-works. Many processes 
have, they say, been suggested for this purpose. In some of these, 
the sulphate of iron and the ammonia liquor were simply mixed in a 
vat, the liquor being drawn off, and the sulphate of ammonia allowed 
to crystallize out, while the iron precipitated was dried and heated to 
drive off sulphur, carbonic acid, and so forth, in order to leave the iron 
as much as possible in the condition of oxide. The sulphate of 
ammonia so obtained was impure, as the whole of the iron was not pre- 
cipitated ; and in order to precipitate the iron completely, it has been 
suggested to blow air through the mixture of iron pickling liquor and 
gas liquor, or to use ammonia gas mixed with air, obtained by blowing 
heated air through ammoniacal liquor. 

According to the present invention the iron is completely precipitated 
and a “very active product for gas purification purposes is produced ” 
by the use of sulphuretted hydrogen, which may be obtained (for 
instance) from a sulphate of ammonia plant. The precipitate so 
obtained is dried to convert it into oxide as described in the following 
account of how the invention is carried into effect. 

Iron—that is, iron in the metallic condition, more or less mixed with 
other substances, including iron compounds—is treated in a vessel 
with a mixture of (say) sulphuric acid and water. The mixture of acid 
and water is made in the tank containing the iron, so that the heat 
developed by the mixing accelerates the reaction between iron and 
acid. The hydrogen produced is taken off by an outlet pipe and used 
as desired. When the acid is nearly or completely neutralized by the 
iron, the contents of the vessel, except undissolved iron, are run off 
into a second vessel ; and steam may be used to dissolve any crystals 
which separate out. 

The solution of ferrous sulphate from the reaction, and the accom- 
panying substances, are then treated with ammoniacal gas liquor, or, 
to keep the bulk of liquid smaller, the gases evolved by heating ammo- 
niacal gas liquor. The result is to precipitate the greater part of the 
iron as ferrous carbonate, hydroxide, sulphide, cyanide, and other 
compounds, with the formation of a solution of ammonium sulphate. 
The precipitation of the iron by the ammoniacal liquor is not complete; 
and unless the iron so left in solution is removed, the ammonium 
sulphate obtained will be discoloured. Hence, after the first precipi- 
tate of ferrous compounds has been removed from the liquid by filtra- 
tion, decantation, or by similar means, the liquid is treated with waste 
gases containing sulphuretted hydrogen—such as those from sulphate 
of ammonia plants—whereby any iron remaining in solution is precipi- 
tated. This precipitate is removed from the liquid by filtration or 
decantation and added to the first precipitate. The liquid is then 
treated for the recovery of the ammonium salt of the acid used, by 
mixing it with the mother liquors of a sulphate of ammonia plant and 
working up the combined liquor in the usual way. 

The whole of the iron may be precipitated without an intermediate 
filtration or decantation being required. If this isdone, more sulphide 
will be formed than is otherwise the case, as the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen will act on the hydroxides formed by the ammoniacal liquor or gas. 
As the precipitate produced by the ammoniacal liquor consists largely 
of carbonate, the formation of more sulphide is not as important as it 
otherwise would be, and is moreover remedied by the partial oxidation 
of the precipitate at a later stage (as is described further on). Also 
in case the waste gases containing sulphuretted hydrogen are those 
produced in sulphate plants, the carbon dioxide present in the gases 
will limit the amount of sulphide produced. The carbon dioxide de- 
composes part of the sulphide formed, with production of carbonate 
and some hydroxide. In this way complete precipitation of the iron is 
ensured without necessarily converting all the iron into sulphide, 
though an excess of hydrogen sulphide must be present to precipitate 
the iron completely. 

The precipitated mass consists of sulphides, oxides, hydroxides, ferro- 
cyanides, other compounds of iron and accompanying substances, and 
is dried and oxidized by atmospheric or other means and is then ready 
for use. 

The material so produced consists mainly of ferric oxides and 
hydroxides, some ferrous compounds, other ferric salts, free sulphur, 
and accompanying substances. The material when used for gas purifi- 
cation purposes has, it is said, all the well-known advantages of artifi- 
cially prepared hydroxides over the natural bog ore, and has moreover 
the advantage that, as a certain amount of sulphides of iron have been 
formed and these sulphides then oxidized back to oxide or hydroxide, 
it has the very active properties that once fouled oxide is known to 
possess. The presence of asmall amount of ferrous iron is an advan- 
tage, as it tends to a more complete removal of the hydrocyanic acid, 
and moreover the ferrous hydroxide is a more rapid agent for the 
removal of sulphuretted hydrogen than is ferric hydroxide. 


Treating Gas either in a Heated or Cooled State for 
Purification. 
CHANDLER, S., of Balham, S.W., and WaLLEnr, B. B., of Stroud. 
No. 12,007; May 21, 1912. 


This invention relates to apparatus for removing tar and other im- 
purities from gas by causing the gas to pass through perforated parti- 





tions the size of which get smaller and smaller as the exit for the gas 
approaches. 

According to one arrangement the apparatus causes the heavy tar 
from the hot gas to be thrown down immediately it leaves the hydraulic 
or foul main, and by the special construction of the apparatus the light 
oils carry the naphthalene vapours forward as far as possible at this 
stage of purification. To effect this, an outer vessel of any convenient 
shape having a gas inlet and outlet is fixed in or near the retort-house ; 
and into this outer vessel any number of stationery perforated screens, 
partitions, or heavy tar separators are provided, made in sections and 
forming compartments so that the gases and vapours travel ina zig-zag 
course through it any number of times up and down. The screens are 
soundly joined at the upper ends ; the gas passing first through perfora- 
tions and then striking against a plain plate before passing to the next 
bay. The gas then descends through this space, and enters through 
another set of perforations and again strikes against a plain plate, and 
rises through another space and goes through another set of perfora- 
tions, and so on, finally leaving at the outlet and going on towards the 
condensers and washer-scrubbers as usual. 





Chandler and Walle:’s Tar Extractor. 


The sectional elevation given of the vessel shows a number of thin 
concentric cylindrical screens or plates perforated some at their upper 
and some at their lower ends with holes varying in size, so as to extract 
gradually the tar at each stage as the gas is dealt with in the machine. 
The gas passes through the larger perforations first and deposits the 
thick tar, passing throughout the machine through perforations which 
diminish in size in each bay as the tar becomes less thick and its specific 
gravity is reduced. The vessel is divided into two chambers, and space 
is left above the partitions or screens for the entry of the gas which 
passes into the top of the central concentric cylindrical partition or 
screen. The gas is prevented from passing back to the inlet by a verti- 
cal plate occupying the width of the vessel and parallel with the inlet 
side—thus forming the gas-way. 

The action of the apparatus isas follows : Gas enters at A and passes 
up through a space formed by the vertical division plate B to the centre 
of the first cylindrical plate C, and, passing through perforations, 
strikes against and passes through the screen or plate D—this tortuous 
course continuing until the gas reaches the last cylindrical screen parti- 
tion or plate by way of plates C F G, and passes thence to outlet H. I 
shows a receptacle for receiving the heavy tar, which descends into it 
by gravity, and when sufficient has accumulated it is drawn off as 
usual. . 

When the gas treated is one depositing a thin tar, it is necessary, the 
patentees point out, to have a greater number of holes submerged than 
is necessary when the gas treated is one depositing a thick tar, and 
therefore a deeper tar seal. Hence practically the apparatus becomes 
a tar extractor ; and after going through this process the gas may goon 
to the usual condensers for further reduction in temperature. 


Rotary Gas Compressors. 
Exxiott, R. P., and WALLER, B. B., of Stroud, Glos. 
No. 18,887; Aug. 17, 1912. 


This invention relates to rotary gas compressors having a number 
of blades, and in which the blades (loosely mounted on a central shaft) 
are actuated by an internally rotating drum arranged eccentrically to 
the blade shaft ; the essential feature of the invention being to com- 
press the gas to the discharge pressure before it is put in communica- 
tion with that which has been already forced into the delivery main. 

The patentees in their specification show six forms of construction. 
They (speaking in general) consist of aclosed cylindrical casing or body 
within which four blades are caused to rotate through the medium of 
a drum within casing, and whose axis is eccentric to that of the casing. 

In fig. 1 (a known construction), the blades A, B, C, D are pivotally 
mounted on the spindle E, which is rigidly attached to one of the covers 
of the body, while the blades are driven by the drum F whose ends 
are carried by a recess in each of the two covers. The drum has a 
driving shaft at one end extending through a gland in the cover oppo- 
site to that to which the spindle is attached; and it is to this drum 
spindle or driving shaft that a pulley is keyed or other prime mover 
attached. Power is transmitted from F to the blades by means of 
slotted rolls G, through which the blades pass ; the rolls being free to 
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rotate in sockets which form part of the roll, thus permitting the axis 
of the roll to be eccentric to the body or casing. The gas is drawn in 
at H and discharged at K; rotation of the blades being in the direction 
of the arrow X. The blades A B are shown in the position of widest 
separation ; B having drawn in a full charge of gas which A is about to 
discharge; and it will be seen that the end of the suction period and 
beginning of the discharge period are practically simultaneous. 
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Elliott and Waller’s Rotary Gas Compressors. 


Fig. 2 represents a modified form by means of which the beginning 
of the discharge period is automatically adjusted to a varying dis- 
charge pressure; the means employed being a flap valve M controlling 
an auxiliary discharge port, or a valve of the direct-lift type may be 
used—thus preventing the gas being compressed by the blades A B to 
a higher amount than that in the discharge main. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a third method for varying the discharge period by 
means of a slide or valve plate which can be shifted by hand—for in- 
stance, by means of the hand wheel P and screw engaging the slide 
plate so as to uncover or cover one or more of the auxiliary discharge 
ports Q inthe casing. These are arranged in such numbers and varying 
position as may be deemed expedient to suit varying working pressures 
—sSay 2, 3, 4, and 5 lbs. per square inch. 

In the present type of apparatus, as the space between the blades 
occupied by the charge is put into communication with the discharge 
port almost simultaneously with the termination of the suction period, 
it follows (the patentees point out) that a portion of high-pressure 
charge sufficient to establish an equilibrium will flow back from the 
discharge main into the’ casing each time a blade passes the discharge. 
Pressure equilibrium having been established, the whole charge—that 
drawn in from the inlet main at approximately atmospheric pressure 
flus that which has surged back from the discharge main—is swept out 
together into the discharge main. In the improved type there is no 
reflex of charge from the discharge main, as the charge drawn from the 
inlet is first compressed to the pressure in the discharge before it is put 
into communication with the discharge. 


Incandescent Gas-Burners. 
ANDERSON, D., of Farringdon Road, E.C. 
No. 13,283; June 5, 1912. 


_ The object of this invention is to avoid explosion on lighting and ex- 
tinguishing inverted incandescent burners by providing, between the 
Pipe by which the gas and air are supplied and the burners, a flat 
chamber of considerable diameter and very small depth, arranged sub- 





stantially at right angles to the gas supply pipe and to the pipe leading 
to the burners; the burners being arranged at the side of the chamber 
remote from the inlet pipe, and at points not immediately opposite such 
pipe, so that the gas and air passing from the supply pipe to the 
burners has to pass through a narrow passage between the flat walls of 
the chamber. 








° Anderson’s Incandescent Gas-Burners. 


In the burner illustrated, the gas and air mixture is led in by a ver- 
tical j-inch pipe A, at the lower end of which is cast, in one with the 
pipe, a disc C forming the upper end of a narrow flat chamber. The 
lower wall of the chamber is formed by a disc D; and the side walls 
are formed by flanges on the upper and lower discs—the flange E on 
the lower disc surrounding that on the upper one. The burners F are 
about 24 inches apart, and are spaced in the lower side of the chamber. 
The chamber above the burners is of such dimensions that there is no 
substantial accumulation of gas and air in it; so that the gas and air 
passing from the inlet pipe to the burners is in rapid motion through 
the chamber and never in a quiescent state. Only a slight clearance is 
provided in the chamber outside the orifices leading to the burners ; so 
that ‘‘ there is no space in which mixture can remain at rest in the pipes 
or in the chamber.” 


Branch Couplings for Main Pipes. 
WEsTPHAL, C., of Leipzig, Germany. 
No. 23,347; Oct.12, 1912. Convention date, Oct. 13, Ig1I. 


According to this present invention the connection of a branch pipe 
to a main pipe is effected’ by providing the branch pipe with two or 
more projections, and inserting it obliquely through a hole drilled in 
the main pipe to correspond with the outside diameter of the branch 
pipe; then turning the branch pipe over so that it is square or centred 
to the main pipe. While it is in this position (in which it is pre- 
vented from falling or slipping out of the main pipe by the projections 
on the branch pipe bearing against the inner wall of the main pipe) 


the branch pipe is fastened firmly to the main pipe by a nut on the 
branch pipe. 





Westphal’s Branch Coupling to Mains. 


Fig. 1 is a cross section of the connection showing the positions of 
the parts during the insertion of the branch pipe into the main pipe. 
Fig. 2 shows the completed connection. Fig. 3 is an end view of the 
branch pipe. 

The main pipe A is formed with a hole C rather larger than the 
outside diameter of the branch pipe B, which is formed with projec- 
tions D D1, and is inserted obliquely (fig. 1) into the hole C in sucha 
manner that the projection D is inside the main pipe and Dt outside. 
The branch pipe B is then turned over in the direction of the arrow, 
so as to bring it square with the main pipe; while the projection D! 
also passes through the hole into the main pipe. The branch pipe is 
then drawn upwards until the two projections bear against the inside 
surface of the main pipe. The branch pipe which is prevented by the 
projections from falling out of the main pipe, is then firmly connected 


to the main pipe by means of a nut Escrewed along the screw-threaded 
end of the branch pipe. 








Damages for Electric Shock, 


A man who survived what he stated was a 6000-volt shock at the 
Hammersmith electricity sub-station of the London County Council 
sued the Council in the West London County Court last Thursday for 
£235 damages for injury. It was admitted that the Council had penalized 
the engineer-in-charge for certain negligence in regard to the accident ; 
but it was contended that the plaintiff—a switchboard attendant—was 
guilty of contributory negligence in not looking to see whether or not a 
plug was withdrawn, as he must have known of the danger. The 


pressure was put by the Council at 3750 volts. The Jury awarded 
£135 damages, with costs. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 
Bill brought from the Commons and read the first time: Harrow 
and Stanmore Gas Bill. 
Bills read a second time and committed : Coventry Corporation 
Bill, Crowborough District Gas and Electricity Bill. 
Bill reported : Redcar, Coatham, Marske, and Saltburn Gas Bill. 
Bills read the third time and passed : Northampton Corporation 
Water Bill, Slough Gas Bill, South Staffordshire Mond Gas Bill, 
South Staffordshire Water Bill. 
The Calverley Urban District Council have petitioned against the 
Bradford Corporation Bill. 
The opposition to the Leeds Corporation Bill has been withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills brought from the Lords and read the first time : Northampton 
Corporation Water Bill, Slough Gas Bill, South Staffordshire 
Mond Gas Bill, South Staffordshire Water Bill. 

Bill read a second time and committed: Liverpool Corporation 
Bill. 

Bill reported : Mynyddislwyn Urban District Council Bill. 

Bills read the third time and passed: Herne Bay Gas and Elec- 
tricity Bill, Swanage Urban District Water Bill, Titchfield Dis- 
trict Gas Bill. 

The Canterbury Gas and Water Company have withdrawn their 
tition against the Mid Kent and East Kent District Water Bill. 


— 


DERBY CORPORATION BILL. 





Protective Clauses for the Derby Gas Company. 


The consideration of this Bill was commenced last Thursday by 
Section A of the Local Legislation Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, under the chairmanship of Mr. M1IppDLEBROOK. 


The Bill is of an omnibus character, and contains two sections relat- 
ing to water and electricity respectively. There was no opposition to 
these portions of the Bill; and although it was announced that the 
Derby Gaslight and Coke Company had reserved Counsel, we are able 
to state that they will not oppose before the Committee. Their oppo- 
sition was in respect of Part V., which deals with the supply of elec- 
tricity. It is understood that the suggestion was originally made that 
the Company should apply for an electrolysis clause for the protection 
of their mains. This claim has, however, been abandoned. The new 
electrical powers asked for under the Bill are to lay additional mains, 
to erect overhead wires, construct a new sub-station, &c. The follow- 
ing two clauses had been put in by agreement with the Derby Gaslight 
and Coke Company :— 


As to Charges for Electricity to Gas Compressing Engines. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, the Corporation 
shall not charge for any electricity supplied and used for the pur- 
pose of working motors used for compressing gas supplied by the 
Derby Gaslight and Coke Company at a higher rate than the 
highest rate charged by them for the time being for electricity 
supplied for lighting purposes. 


For the Protection of the Derby Gaslight and Coke Company. 


For the protection and benefit of the Derby Gaslight and Coke 
Company (in this section called ‘the Company ”), the following 
provisions shall apply and have effect : 

(1) In the construction and maintenance of any sub-stations, 
transforming stations, and other works under the provisions 
of the section of this Act of which the marginal note is 
* Power to Construct Electrical Sub-Stations under Streets,” 
and in the construction of any conduits, street boxes, or 
underground chambers in connection with their electricity 
undertaking in or under any streets in pursuance of any 
powers in that behalf conferred upon them, the Corporation 
shall make reasonably sufficient provision, by ventilation or 
otherwise, for the escape of any gas which may obtain access 
thereto. 

(2) Nothing in this part of this Act shall authorize the Corpora- 
tion to enter upon, use, or in any manner interfere with, any 
private roads, lands, property, or works of or belonging to 
the Company, and used and occupied by them as a part of, 
or in connection with, their statutory undertaking, or which 
shall have been acquired or shall be acquired by the Com- 
pany for the purpose of and in connection with that under- 
taking. 

With regard to Part IV., which deals with water, powers are taken 
to increase the rates for supply for domestic purposes specified in 
section 30 of the Derby Water-Works Act of 1848, to the extent of 
4 per cent. per annum upon the rateable value of the premises sup- 
plied. This section of the Bill also authorizes the Corporation to lay 
mains in streets not dedicated to the public use, to repair water-pipes 
and charge the owner with the cost, to fix detection of waste-water 
apparatus, to approve of water meters, taps, &c., before use, and a 
number of other powers for the better administration of the water-works 
undertaking. 

The Committee, who are at present considering the markets portion 
of the Bill which is opposed, adjourned on Thursday till to-day, and 
will in due course, as is the custom with a Local Legislation Committee, 





discuss the clauses of the Bill seriatim, despite the remainder of the 
measure being unopposed. We shall indicate any modifications made 
in the sections of interest to our readers. 





REDCAR, COATHAM, MARSKE, AND SALTBURN GAS BILL. 


This Bill was last Tuesday sent forward by the Unopposed Bills 
Committee for third reading in the House of Lords. 


Mr R. H. Fox (of Messrs. Durnford and Co., Parliamentary Agents) 
explained that the Bill authorizes the Company to construct additional 
works and to raise £20,000 additional capital, such additional capital 
to include any premiums resulting from the sale of stock. The Local 
Government Board had presented a report on the Bill in which they 
drew attention to the fact that 12-candle power gas was scheduled, and 
commented upon this unusual power. This was the same candle 
power as in the neighbouring town of Middlesbrough ; and the Com- 
pany had agreed with the Council, to whom they had given a penal 
calorific clause, on the lines of that in the Wandsworth Bill last year. 
The Company had also reduced the price of gas, and the shareholders 
would forego the arrears of dividends. 

As mentioned above, the preamble was proved and the Bill ordered 
to be reported for third reading. 


_ 
ee 


HERNE BAY GAS AND ELECTRICITY BILL. 





This Bill was last week before the Unopposed Bills Committee of 
the House of Commons, and was ordered to be reported for third 
reading. 


The object of the Bill is toconfer upon the Herne Bay Gas and Coke 
Company powers to supply electricity in Herne Bay, at the same time 
revoking the Herne Bay Electric Lighting Order of 1909. There is, of 
course, an agreement with the Local Authority as to electricity supply. 
The Company may raise additional share capital not exceeding £15,000; 
but if within a period of two years after the passing of the Act, or any 
extension of it, the Company have failed to exercise their powers with 
regard to electricity, the additional capital which the Company may 
raise under the Act is to be reduced from £15,000 to £7000. Separate 
capital and revenue accounts are to be kept of the gas and electricity 
undertakings of the Company. The provisions as to purchase of the 
electricity undertaking by the Council are that the Company are to have 
twelve months’ notice at the end of ten, twenty, or thirty years from the 
passing of the Act ; and the price to be paid by the Council is the total 
capital expenditure, f/us the amount equal to 25 per cent. of this expen- 
diture if purchase takes place at the end of ten years, 20 per cent. if the 
purchase takes place at the end of twenty years, and ro per cent. if the 
purchase takes place at the end of thirty years. The Company have 
the option, within three months of the Council giving them notice to 
purchase the electricity undertaking, of requiring the Council also to 
purchase the gas undertaking. 


—_—- 


BLYTH AND COWPEN GAS BILL. 





This Bill was before the Standing Orders Committee of the House 
of Lords last Tuesday, in respect of the non-compliance with Standing 
Orders through late notice of an additional provision, as mentioned in 
our last issue. 


Mr. H. L. Cripps (of Messrs. Dyson and Co., Parliamentary 
Agents) explained that the object of the additional provision was 
merely to change the name of the Company from the Blyth and 
Cowpen Gas Company to the Blyth Gas Company ; the change being 
necessary Owing to the amalgamation of the two districts into the 
one district of Blyth. Nobody was hurt in the slightest degree by the 
proposed change. 

The Committee decided to dispense with the Standing Orders, and 
allowed the additional provision to proceed. 


BRADFORD CORPORATION BILL. 





This Bill was under consideration during the past week by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords presided over by the Eart or BrisTOL ; 
and we give below an account of the proceedings so far as they relate 
to the section of the Bill which deals with the Corporation’s water 
undertaking, which was strongly opposed. 


Mr. Batrour Browne, K.C., Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, K.C., and 
Mr. Raymonp AsguitH appeared for the Corporation. The oppo- 
nents to the water clauses were the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company, represented by Mr. J. G. Tacsot, K C., and Mr. ReEEs 
Wittiams ; the Great Northern Railway Company, represented by 
Mr. Bruce Tuomas; Mr. T. B. Clarke Thornhill, represented by 
Mr. St. Jonn Raikes; and some eight county and local authorities, 
who were represented by Mr. J. D. FitzGeracp, K.C., and Mr. W. E. 
TYLDESLEY JONES. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne opened the water section of the Bill on Tues- 
day afternoon, At present, he said, the Corporation had power to 
erect two reservoirs—at Lodge and Woodale respectively ; but under 
the Bill it was proposed to abandon these powers and to erect instead 
one reservoir near Scar House on the River Nidd, together with the 
necessary aqueducts, pipe lines, &c. To this part of the scheme there 
was no opposition. The opposition was to the proposal of the Bill to 
extend the limits of supply in order to include the following districts : 
Addingham, Apperley, Bingley, Birkenshaw, Birstall, Burnsall, Cal- 
verley, Clayton, Cleckheaton, Denholme, Draughton, Drylingham, 
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Farsley, Gildersome, Gomersal, Hunsworth, Liversedge, Mickel- 
thwaite, Morton, Pudsey, Queensbury, Shelf, Shipley, Silsden, and 
Wilsden. The borrowing powers in connection with the new reservoir 
amounted to £750,000. Whereas at present the Bradford Corpora- 
tion had the right to supply in the out-districts mentioned above, they 
had not a monopoly; and the District Councils of Cleckheaton, 
Birstall, Farsley, Gomersal, and Shelf, and the Rural District Councils 
of Keighley in respect of the district of Morton, and the Rural District 
Council of Skipton in respect of the district of Draughton, objected to 
their existing freedom in the matter of obtaining supplies from other 
sources being interfered with. A similar feeling had moved the Rail- 
way Companies to petition against the Bill, inasmuch as they were 
now able to obtain water for locomotive purposes from private sources, 
which they feared they would not be able to do under the Bill. Again, 
Mr. Thornhill, another petitioner, has a water-works in Calverley ; and 
he sought to protect his rights, although the contention of the Cor- 
poration was that he had only the right to supply his own tenants. 
Speaking as to the position of the local authorities, Counsel urged 
that the Corporation had spent a large sum of money upon their water 
undertaking in view of the fact that all the outlying districts could call 
upon them for a supply, and it was only fair to give the Corporation 
the exclusive right to supply in these districts. At present, no less 
than 25 outlying districts were being supplied, including Cleckheaton, 
which took the water in bulk and distributed it themselves. One of the 
districts thought that a cheaper supply could be obtained if they sunk 
their own wells ; but if all these districts were allowed to do this, the 
large expenditure of £500,000 which the Corporation had incurred 
upon works largely to supply these outside districts would be rendered 
unremunerative. Hence the Corporation desired to have their limits 
of supply defined once for all. So far as Cleckheaton was concerned, 
the Corporation were prepared to take over the distributing pipes, &c., 
for £17,000, which was the cost to the Cleckheaton Council. 

On Wednesday morning, Mr. BaLFour Browne agreed with the 
railway companies that nothing in the Bill should interfere with their 
existing rights to obtain water from private landowners. 

Mr. James Watson, Water-Works Engineer to the Bradford Corpora- 
tion, was then called formally with regard to the construction of the 
one reservoir at Scar House, instead of the two for which the Corpora- 
tion at present had powers. 

Negotiations had meantime been going on with a view to meeting 
the opposition of the local authorities; and during the morning it was 
announced that terms had been arranged with all of them except 
Draughton and Morton, whereby the Corporation should have the 
powers asked for in the Bill; the local councils deciding, however, 
whether the Bradford Corporation should supply in bulk or in detail. 
The bulk price was to be agreed or settled by arbitration, and the 
detail price was to be the same as in Bradford; the Corporation pur- 
chasing the local distributing plant, where it existed, at an agreed 
price, or, failing agreement, by arbitration. The bulk supply terms 
were to be subject to revision every twenty years, 

This only left the opposition of Draughton and Morton, and Mr. 
Clarke Thornhill. The latter gave evidence to the effect that he wished 
to have all his existing rightsin Calverley maintained. He feared that 
if the Bill were passed in its present form he would be prevented even 
from supplying his tenants as he had done for twenty years. 

The case for the Corporation was that the Bill would not affect the 
private rights of Mr. Thornhill, the “exclusive ” rights of supply taken 
in the Bill referring only to local authorities. 

The Committee ultimately decided that a clause should be drafted 
maintaining for Mr. Thornhill all his existing rights. 

On Thursday morning, a similar decision was given with regard to 
the districts of Draughton and Morton, after Mr. FitzGEraLp had 
addressed the Committee on their behalf; the result being that these 
authorities may call upon the Bradford Corporation for a supply, but 
the latter cannot prevent the local councils from obtaining supplies 
from other sources. 


The final adjustment of clauses will take place to-day (Tuesday). 





—_— 


PONTYPRIDD AND RHONDDA JOINT WATER BOARD BILL. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE.—Tuesday, April 22. 
(Before Siy Harry SaMvEL, Chairman, Siy JouN BarREN, Mr. ARNOLD 
Warn, and Mr. ALBERT SMITH.) 


The main object of this Bill is to authorize the Pontypridd and 
Khondda Joint Water Board to enter into an agreement with the 
Merthyr Tydfil Corporation, whereby the latter will give a supply of 


water to the Joint Board ; also to empower the Joint Board to construct 
additional works. 


Counsel for the promoters were Mr. J. D. FitzGEracp, K.C., Mr. 
G. M. Freeman, K.C., and Mr. REES WILLIAMS. The Opponents 
were the Caerphilly Urban District Council, represented by Mr. 
Vesey Knox, K.C., and the Llantrisant Rural District Council, who 
were represented by Mr. J. G. Tarsot, K.C., and the Honourable 
Evan CHarTERIS. 

Mr. FREEMAN, in opening for the Bill, stated that its main object 
was to confirm an agreement between the Pontypridd and Rhondda 
Joint Water Board and the Corporation of Merthyr for a supply of 
water to the Joint Board. It also took powers to make certain new 
works which will be necessary for taking the supply from Merthyr. In 
a short history of the position of the Joint Board, he explained that 
they acquired the old Water Company on Jan. 1, 1911; the total pur- 
chase price being £341,226, of which £60,000 represented goodwill. 
Among the unexercised powers owned by the Company and taken over 
by the Joint Board was parliamentary authority to construct what is 
known as the Llia reservoir; and until it was seen that an agreement 
was possible with Merthyr for a further supply of water, it had been 
the Joint Board's firm intention to construct this reservoir. Circum- 
stances in South Wales, however, during recent times had rendered it 
difficult to raise the necessary money, for the Board had already had 





to obtain large sums for the purposes of the undertaking. The scheme 
of the Bill was that for the present the construction of the Llia reser- 
voir should be postponed, and the more economical course adopted of 
taking a supply in bulk from the Merthyr Tydfil Corporation, who, 
under an Act obtained in 1911, were about to construct a large new 
reservoir. The agreement, which is scheduled to the Bill, is for a 
minimum of 1,000,000 gallons per day, with a maximum of 2,000,000 
gallons per day, as soon as the reservoir was complete. The two 
opponents to the Bill were the Caerphilly Urban District Council and 
the Llantrisant Rural District Council. The circumstances of these 
two districts were that, whereas Caerphilly was in the area of supply 
of the Joint Board, it was not represented upon the Board, nor was it 
involved in the annual deficit which the Board had shown since their 
formation. Ontheother hand, Llantrisant was in the areaof supply only 
for bulk purposes ; and there was an agreement by which the Llantrisant 
Rural District Council took a certain minimum quantity from the Joint 
Board. The old Company had certain powers to increase the rates to 
consumers, as one of the conditions of the granting of the powers to con- 
struct the Llia reservoir ; and one of the proposals of the Bill was that 
the Corporation should have the right to exercise these powers, even 
though the construction of the Llia reservoir was to be postponed for the 
present. To this the Llantrisant Council objected; while the Caer- 
philly Council took the opportunity of asking to be allowed to pur- 
chase the portion of the Joint Board’s undertaking in their area. The 
deficiency on the undertaking for the past 15 months was £8000; and 
inasmuch as both Caerphilly and Llantrisant were a definite source of 
revenue to the Board, there was naturally the strongest objection to 
cutting them out of the area of supply. 

In answer to the CHarrMAN, Counsel stated that the contract with 
the Merthyr Corporation was that a supply should be given in January, 
1921, when it was anticipated the Merthyr Corporation's own reservoir 
would be completed. The price was 3d. per 1oov gallons. 

Mr. W. R. Nicholas, the Clerk to the Joint Water Board, gave evi- 
dence in support of the Bill. 

Mr. TALBOT, in cross-examination, made the point that one of the 
reasons for the present prices in the agreement between Llantrisant 
and the Joint Board was the expense of constructing the Llia reser- 
voir ; but now the Joint Board proposed to abandon this, and to pur- 
chase water in bulk on much cheaper terms than they could get it for 
themselves if they constructed the Llia reservoir. Under these circum- 
stances, Llantrisant claimed that they should be relieved from the 
agreement which they entered into with the Joint Board, and that they 
should either be free to obtain a supply for bulk purposes from other 
sources, such as Merthyr, or that the price at which they would be 
supplied by the Joint Board should be reduced. Counsel said he had 
a firm offer from Merthyr to supply at 4d. per 1000 gallons. 

Witness replied that this 4d. was for water delivered at the same 
point as the Joint Board would receive it at 3d. per 1ooo gallons. 

Mr. Tacsot said that all he claimed was the right to be able to ob- 
tain his water cheaper than he could get it under the existing agreement 
with the Joint Board, seeing that the Board had abandoned the con- 
struction of the Llia reservoir, which was the only reason why Parlia- 
ment allowed them to charge the prices in the present agreement. 


Wednesday, April 23. 


When the proceedings were resumed this morning, 

Mr. VEszEY KNox cross-examined witness on behalf of Caerphilly. 
The trend of his questions was that the Council desired to have the 
distribution of the water in their own district in their own hands. His 
opposition to the Bill would be withdrawn if his Council were granted 
a purchase clause. He would be willing, under such a clause, to come 
under an obligation to take a supply in bulk from the Joint Board for 
that portion of Caerphilly now supplied by them; but he wished to 
have the distribution in his own bands. 

Witness having once more reiterated that the Joint Board had a 
strong aversion to cutting out any part of the district, 

Mr, FREEMAN announced that there might, after all, be a possibility 
of the Joint Board agreeing with both parties if an adjournment could 
be granted. 

The Committee thereupon adjourned for an hour. 

On re-assembling, 

Mr. FREEMAN said he was happy to be able to tell the Committee 
that they had arranged the following terms with the Llantrisant Coun- 
cil, subject to the approval of the Committee—namely, that the price 
for supply in bulk should be 59d. per 1000 gallons after the Merthyr 
Corporation commenced their supply to the Joint Board under the 
agreement scheduled to the present Bill. Until that time the price to 
Llantrisant would be 7d.,as at present. The Llantrisant Council were 
to take a minimum quantity of one-third of a million gallons per day, 
and a maximum quantity of one million gallons per day. 

Mr. VESEY Knox, speaking with regard to Caerphilly, said that 
terms had also been arranged with that body. The Caerphilly Council 
were to have the power to purchase the portion of the Joint Board's 
undertaking in their district—the price, failing agreement, to be fixed 
by arbitration ; but it was to be based upon the value of the pipes in 
the district, p/us a proportion of the goodwill which the Joint Board 
purchased from the old Water Company. The Joint Board were to 
supply the Caerphilly Council in bulk at their boundary with a mini- 
mum of 50,000 gallons per day and a maximum of 150,000 gallons per 
day ; the price to be the same as in the agreed terms with Llantrisant 
—namely, 7d. per 1000 gallons until the supply was given by Merthyr, 
when it would be reduced to 53d. per 1000 gallons. 

The CHAIRMAN said the Committee thought the arrangements come 
to with the two opponents were such that they should sanction. 

Mr. FREEMAN pointed out that there was no opposition to the 
remainder of the Bill. 

he CHAIRMAN, however, said there were a number of matters which 
the Committee must discuss with the promoters. In the first place, 
there was a question as to whether the promoters had definitely aban- 
doned the construction of the Llia reservoir. 

Mr. Nicholas, recalled, stated that this was not so, although the 
construction of the reservoir was postponed for a period to which he 
could place no limit. At the same time, the Board felt very strongly 
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that they should retain the powers to construct the Llia reservoir, 
owing to the possibility of damage to their existing sources of supply 
from subsidences from the coal measures. 

Some discussion then took place as to the period of sixty years asked 
for in respect of the repayment of the loan for the new works autho- 
rized by the Bill. The Local Government Board reported in this con- 
nection, and suggested that the period was too long ; but Mr. Nicholas 
pointed out to the Committee that the works proposed were extensions 
of existing works, for which a period of sixty years had already been 
granted as recently as 1910. 

The Committee agreed to the same period in this case also. 

The Local Government Board also reported with regard to the period 
of five years suggested for the repayment of the costs incurred by the 
Joint Board in opposing the Rhymney Valley Water Board Bill, 1911, 
and the Merthyr Tydfil Corporation Water Bill in 1911. The Local 
Government Board rather took the view that such expenses should 
be paid for out of revenue ; but Mr. Nicholas again pointed out a pre- 
cedent, inasmuch as all the other authorities in South Wales who 
opposed these Water Bills in 1911 received seven years, and that as 
two years had elapsed, the period of five years now asked for would 
place the Pontypridd and Rhondda Joint Board in the same position 
as the other opposing authorities. The Local Government Board had 
pointed out that there was no precedent for the proposal; but 

The CuairMan, in giving the Committee's assent to the proposal, 
said he would make a special report to the House on the subject; 
pointing out that there were precedents. 


Friday, April 25. 


The consideration of the clauses was taken in hand this morning. 

Mr. TyLpESLEY JoNEs, on behalf of the Caerphilly Council, asked 
or the insertion of words in the clause put forward, and which was 
based on the agreement arrived at earlier in the week, to the effect that 
the Council could, after the maximum of 150,000 gallons per day had 
been reached, construct works to develop local sources of supply. 

Mr. FREEMAN strongly objected, and appealed to the Committee 
to insist upon the wording of the clause being in strict accordance with 
the speech of Mr. Vesey Knox. [It so happened that only two mem- 
bers of the original Committee were present—two changes having 
been made for the next Bill in the group. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, under the circumstances, decided that he could not 
vary the terms of the agreement already arrived at. 

The Bill was then ordered to be reported for third reading. 


ie 
—_ 


WEST HAMPSHIRE WATER BILL. 


HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE.—Thursday, April 24. 
Before the Marquis of Bristot, Chairman, Lord Ravensworth, Lord 
MonTEAGLE, Viscount Hoop, and Lord PLUNKETT.) 


The consideration of this Bill was commenced to-day. The measure 
only deals with the capital of the Company. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne, K.C., Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, K.C., and 
Mr. F. N. KEEN appeared for the promoters, the West Hampshire 
Water Company. The only opponents to the Bill were the Bourne- 
mouth Corporation, who were represented by Mr. VEsEy Knox, K.C., 
and Mr. G. W. BalLey. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltioyp, in opening, explained that the Company 
were incorporated in 1893. The total capital authorized was £100,000, 
with borrowing powers amounting to £25,000. Of these amounts, 
£62,582 had been raised by way of shares and £13,635 under the bor- 
rowing powers. There had, however, been certain irregularities in 
the creation of the capital, in the matter of calling meetings, &c., and 
it seemed to the Company that the best way to put things right was to 
come to Parliament to have the capital issued sanctioned as if there 
had not been the blunders to which he had referred. What had hap- 
pened, however, had not hurt anybody in the least degree. The sole 
object of the Bill was to regularize the creation and issue of the Com- 
pany's capital. The Bournemouth Corporation had taken the oppor- 
tunity of presenting a petition against the Bill ; and their right to doso 
was because part of the County Borough of Bournemouth was within 
the Company's area. The petitioners alleged that the Company had 
not provided a proper supply of water ; and they asked that conditions 
should be put into the Bill to secure a sufficient and proper supply in 
the future. The suggestion was also made that the Corporation should 
be given purchase powers over that part of the Company’s area in 
Bournemouth, and, finally, they made some suggestions against the 
financial position of the Company. It was alleged that there was no 
provision for depreciation in the Company’s accounts ; but he did not 
know of any water undertaking in which this was done. 

Mr. G. St George Moore, the Engineer to the Company, spoke as to 
the efforts to improve the purity of the water supply; no less a sum 
than {10,000 having been spent in unsuccessful attempts to sink 
borings. As a matter of fact, no successful well had been sunk in the 
West Hampshire area, and the Company had been driven back prac- 
tically to the River Avon as their main source of supply. 








Friday, April 25. 


Witness continued his evidence this morning, and said that the 
capital expenditure on the Company's works was £25,570; on wells, 
£4610; on mains, £39,288, which, together with parliamentary ex- 
penses, made a total of £75,405. The capacity of the plant was 
sufficient for a population of 46,500; whereas the actual population 
of the Company’s area was only 24,000. The alleged main sources of 
contamination of the Company’s supply were Soffley Brook and the 
Ringwood main outfall. He had examined the supply at both places, 
however, and had failed to detect any human excreta. 

Mr. Vesey KNox cross-examined at very considerable length, on 
behalf of the Bournemouth Corporation, the burden of his questions 
being the great importance of a pure water supply in a health resort 








such as Bournemouth. Witness admitted that unsatisfactory analyses 
had been made by Sir James Dewar, Dr. Thresh, and Sir James 
Stevenson ; but he maintained that there was nothing to complain of 
now. At the present moment, Candy pressure filters were being 
installed with a view to improving the water. Under the Act of 1893, 
the Christchurch Corporation had the right to purchase the whole 
of the Company’s undertaking ; and in that event, the other local 
authorities could compel Christchurch to sell to them the portions of 
the area in their respective districts. Counsel suggested that Christ- 
church was hardly a large enough authority to take over the under- 
taking, and put it to witnesss that the Company would be in no worse 
position if Bournemouth was substituted for Christchurch. During 
the course of further questions, witness complained of the absence of 
powers on the part of the Company to compel the local authorities 
who discharge into the River Avon to instal sewage plant in order that 
crude sewage should not be sent direct into the river. Asa matter of 
fact, the Hampshire County Council were now taking some steps in 
this direction. 

In re-examination, witness said the Company at present had strainers 
and sand filters. Originally polarite was used for the strainers; but 
this had since been abandoned, and the strainers or roughing filters 
were now being replaced by pressure filters. The sand filters were 
also being attended to; and when these works were completed, there 
could be no cause at all for complaint. During the typhoid scare at 
Ringwood last year chlorination was adopted, and had been most 
successful. The Company proposed to keep the process in reserve in 
case of any similar scare in the future. As to sedimentation, witness 
said he disagreed with this as applied to the water which the Company 
had to deal with, although he agreed that his objection was also partly 
on the ground of expense. 

Mr. Henry Rofe, consulting engineer, said the works were in good 
order, and the watershed in the Company’s area was, in his opinion, 
an uncommonly clean one. When the pressure filters were installed, 
and if the sand filters had 2 ft. 6 in. of sand on them, there would be 
ample protection against any possible danger. He agreed with Mr. 
Moore that sedimentation would be needless with the River Avon 
water, although in the case of London it was essential, owing to the 
conditions under which the Metropolitan Water Board took their 
supply from the Thames. The double filtration process was much the 
best for the River Avon. As to the nature of the crude sewage flow- 
ing into the river, he pointed out that whereas the proportion was 1 in 
20,000, the Royal Commission on sewage disposal recommended 1 in 
500 as a safe limit. Personally, he had never seen a better stream 
than the River Avon, and he failed to see any necessity for the Com- 
pany to worry about getting underground water. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BaiLey, witness said that, under the 
conditions of the Company's supply, storage was quite unnecessary. 

Dr. J.C. Thresh said he was called in by the Company in September, 
1912, and his examination of the River Avon had caused him to come 
to the same conclusion as Mr. Rofe. His first analyses of the water, 
however, were not satisfactory, and he made certain recommendations 
which included double filtration in preference to storage. The Com- 
pany had acted upon this advice ; and when his recommendations 
were Carried out, their water would be second to none. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VEsEy Knox, on behalf of the Bournemouth 
Corporation, witness handed in the results of some tests, which showed 
that in all respects the Avon water was slightly better than Thames 
water. Counsel made a strong point of the argument put forward on 
behalf of the Company that storage of river water was undesirable, 
and claimed that this was the first time such a claim had been made. 
Witness, however, maintained that there was much evidence to show 
that stored water became unfit for drinking purposes. In the chlorina- 
tion process, which was used last year, the dose of chlorine was one 
part per million, and the period of contact was half an hour. His 
opinion was, however, that a quarter of an hour was sufficient in ordi- 
nary cases. 

In re-examination, witness said the water was at present perfectly 
satisfactory, although the new filters were not yet at work. In view 
of this, he recommended the Company to agree to a similar clause to 
that in South-West Suburban Company’s Act, under which the Com- 
pany would be liable to a penalty of £10 a day for supplying impure 
water, 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp added that the Company would also be 
willing to come under an obligation to use double filtration. This 
double offer, however, did not appear to meet the opposition of the 
Bournemouth Corporation. 

Professor Sims Woodhead, Professor of Pathology at Cambridge 
University, confirmed the views of Dr. Thresh as to the nature of the 
Company's source of supply, and generally expressed himself satisfied 
with their water. The chlorine process was a third line of defence to 
the Company in case of any epidemic occurring again ; and he recom- 
mended that it should be kept inreserve. With this, and the two filtra- 
tion processes, storage would be quite unnecessary. 

Mr. L. C. Walker, the Water Engineer and Manager to the Read- 
ing Corporation, spoke as to the satisfactory results of the adoption of 
the chlorination process at Reading, and also, on his advice, at Truro. 
Bacillus coli was always present at Reading in the river water before 
treatment ; but its presence could not be detected after the chlorine 
treatment. He agreed with the previous evidence as to the West 
Hampshire undertaking. 

In cross-examination, Mr. Vesey Knox brought out the fact that the 
chlorination process was in constant use at Reading; whereas the 
West Hampshire Company were only proposing to keep the process 
in reserve. Witness replied, however, that he had found the process 
more economical than sand filtration. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp said that if the Bournemouth Corporation 
desired the chlorine process to be used permanently, the West Hamp- 
shire Company were willing to agree to do so. 

Mr. D. Llewellyn, the Secretary and Manager of the promoting Com- 
pany, was then called. 

At the commencement of his evidence, 

The Cuairman said the Committee had some doubt as to what the 
Bournemouth Corporation were out for. 

Mr. Vesey Knox said that the Corporation, on the advice they had 
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received, believed that nothing but storage could make the water 
supply of Bournemouth satisfactory. If the Company were not willing 
to undertake the cost of storage, then the Corporation asked for a pur- 
chase clause, either as regards the portion of the Company’s area in 
Bournemouth or as regards the whole of their area. The Corporation 
felt that the matter should be put upon a satisfactory basis in the 
interests of the welfare of the town. 

Mr. Honoratvs Ltioyp, for the promoters, asked the Committee not 
to consider the proposal as to purchase, because if the Corporation 
purchased the whole undertaking, objection could be taken by all the 
other local authorities concerned. Further, the Bournemouth Cor- 
poration had not consulted the ratepayers on the matter. 

Mr. Llewellyn then proceeded with his evidence, and spoke as to the 
outbreak of typhoid at Ringwood last year, and the adoption of the 
chlorination process as a temporary measure. The dividend of the 
Company had never exceeded 2% per cent. 


—_ 





We regret that in the report of the proceedings on the South 
Staffordshire Water Bill which appeared in the “‘ JournaL” last week 
(p. 268), the name of Mr. G. H. Hill was inadvertently given instead 
of that of Mr. H. Ashton Hill as the Engineer-in-Chief of the pro- 
moting Company. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Alleged Breach of a Coal Contract. 

Last Tuesday the action of Michael Pintus and Sommerfeld, Limited, v. 
H. S. Higginbottom, Limited [see ante, pp. 189, 269] again came before 
Mr. Justice Scrutton. As already reported, his Lordship had found that 
the defendants had broken their contract, but that the damages were 
merely nominal; and he expressed his willingness to hear further 
evidence if the parties so desired. Both sides having stated that they 
were prepared to leave the matter to His Lordship, judgment was 
entered for the plaintiffs with 4os. damages, with costs attributable to 
the action in which plaintiffs alleged only a breach of contract in 
respect of the matters in which the Judge had found the coal was not 
in accordance with the contract, except so far as these costs were costs 
of discovery, which were not to be allowed to plaintiffs ; defendants to 
have’ the costs of the otherissues. There would bea set-off as to costs. 
The matter came again before his Lordship on Friday, when Mr. Leck, 
for the plaintiffs, applied that the costs should be on the High Court 
scale. The application was opposed by Mr. Leslie Scott, K.C.,M.P., 
who represented the defendants. After some argument his Lordship 
granted a certificate for costs on the High Court scale. 








<> 
—_ 


Metropolitan Water Board and their Contractors. 


In the Official Referees’ Court of the High Court of Justice a few 
days ago, a settlement was announced in the case of Pethick Bros. v. 
Metropolitan Water Board. Originally Messrs. Pethick Bros., of Ply- 
mouth, had sued the Board on the allegation that they had wrongfully 
terminated a contract under which the plaintiffs were to carry out 
filter-bed and reservoir construction at Long Ditton, Surrey. The 
defendants contended that the contract was not unlawfully abandoned, 
and that they were justified in terminating it, inasmuch as there had 
been delay in doing the work, and that they had had to employ other 
contractors to finish the job. Mr. Pollock, before whom the case 
was tried, had decided that the Board were legally justified. [See 
“‘JourNnaAL ” for Dec. 31, 1912, p. 1057.] The case had come before 
him on an inquiry as to what sum the plaintiffs were entitled to—a 
certain figure having been agreed upon for work that had been done 
prior to the termination of the contract. He had also to determine the 
question of the Board’s counterclaim. Mr. Gregory, K.C., said he 
was happy to state that the case had been settled on terms endorsed 
on counsel's briefs ; and the Official Referee made an order staying 
all proceedings on the claim and counterclaim, 





_— 





A Manchester Compensation Case. 


Before Judge Mellor, K.C., at the Manchester County Court last 
Tuesday, the Manchester Corporation applied for the termination or 
a diminution of the compensation of 15s. gd. a week awarded to a gas 
stoker named Thomas Coupe, in respect of incapacity arising from an 
accident at the gas-works in February of last year. The contention of 
the Corporation was that the man had only suffered from lumbago, 
and had now entirely recovered. For the respondent, on the other 
hand, it was asserted that his sciatic nerve had been stretched by a 
twist, and that he was now only fit for lighter work than that suggested 
for him by the Corporation. Coupe said he had not accepted a bed 
offered at the Royal Infirmary, because his own doctor had told him 
the treatment for lumbago to which he would there have been subjected 
would not have done him any good. He admitted that on three days 
last October he indulged in street betting, was arrested, and paid a 
fine of {10 and costs. After consulting Dr. Ray, who sat as Medical 
Assessor, and privately examined the man, the Judge said there was no 
doubt at all that the man had recovered, and that the Court would not 
have been troubled with this case if, instead of lolling about the streets 
and indulging in street betting, Coupe had taken the advice given him 


- be treated in the Infirmary, The compensation would be terminated 
at once. 








There has been an exhibition of gas-fires and cooking ranges in 
the Arcade Hall, Barnsley, and it will continue till to-morrow. Mrs. 


Margaret Dunn is giving free lectures on gas cooking, with demon- 
Strations, 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE RECENT GAS STRIKE IN SYDNEY. 


We have received from Sydney (N.S.W.) a number of papers cover- 
ing the period of the recent strike of stokers in theemploy of the South 
Australian and North Shore Gas Companies. The effect of the action 
on the part of the men was briefly, but graphically, described in the 
extract from a letter received by Mr. A. C. Scrivener, of Birmingham, 
from his son, which appeared in the “ JouRNAL” last week (p. 278). 


CAUSE OF THE STRIKE. 


First, as to the cause of the strike. According to a statement made 
by the Secretary of the Gas Employees’ Union (Mr. Rawlin), as far 
back as September last an application was made for an extra Is. per 
day all round, in consequence of the increased cost of living and the 
high rents. The men were working under agreements, and the Com- 
panies concerned declined to alter them by granting the demand, 
especially in view of the fact that the Government were dealing with 
gas legislation, the effect of which was uncertain. The men then decided 
to go to the Government, to see if they could afford any assistance. 
Hopes were held out, and Mr. Rawlin had several interviews with the 
Premier andthe then Minister for Labour (Mr. Beeby). Before the Gas 
Bill became law, a mass meeting of the men was called early in October, 
and a resolution was passed to the effect that the Secretary was to ap- 
proach the Government, and if he failed to get satisfaction a ballot of 
the men was to be taken. This was done many weeks later—wken the 
Government had failed to doanything for the employees. The Minister 
for Labour then stepped in, and served the Secretary and President of 
the Union with an injunction restraining them from making any move- 
ment in the way of astrike. In consequence, the ballot-papers were 
never opened. When the Gas Bill became law, the Conciliation Com- 
mittee was called together; but the Companies’ representatives de- 
clined to vary the agreement, and told them they would have to go to 
the Arbitration Court, before whom the Companies would give them 
every assistance. This course was supported by the Industrial Regis- 
trar (Mr. J. Holme); and it was adopted—an affidavit for variation of 
‘the agreements being duly filed. The application was made under 
section 14 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912. 

The application was heard by Mr. Justice Heydon, who gave his 
decision on the 27th of February. He said the Court had been asked 
to sit as a Wages Board to determine the matters in dispute between 
the Gas Employees’ Union and their employers. No Wages Board 
had been constituted to deal with this branch of the gas industry ; and 
he entertained grave doubts whether the Court had any jurisdiction to 
act insuch capacity, The employees of the companies concerned were 
working under agreements which were in force until September, 1914. 
The first point to consider, therefore, was whether a Wages Board had 
any power to vary the provisions of an industrial agreement. Having 
looked over the Act, and listened attentively to the fair and full argu- 
ments of the representative of the employees, it seemed to him clear 
beyond all question that the Legislature intended that such agreements 
should be binding on the parties, unless they themselves mutually 
agreed to change them. If he were to award the men increased wages, 
and the Companies were to pay them, and then attempt, under section 
20 of the Gas Act, 1912, to charge a higher price for gas, the attempt 
could, in his opinion, be successfully resisted. The gas rate could 
only be raised against the public after the action of a Wages Board, 
because only such a Board could be expected to recognize a duty to the 
public. In the face of section 20, it was clear that, in applications by 
the Union for higher wages, the Union stood face to face, not with the 
Gas Companies, but with the purchasers of gas. If a Wages Board 
were to give the men the shilling a day extra all round, for which they 
asked, and to which, as a matter of fairness, they might, in fact, but 
for their agreement, be entitled, the amount wculd at once be pro- 
vided by the gas buyers. Householders would have larger gas bills, 
and penny-in-the-slot consumers would get less gas for their penny. 
Advances in wages, unless the workers earned them by the increased 
productiveness of their labour, must come out of somebody's pocket. 
The same consequence followed in all cases in which the increase 
could be passed on; but it was not always seen quite so plainly. The 
application was therefore dismissed. 


THE STRIKE BEGINS. 


In the words of a member of the Union, the men were “ thoroughly 
disgusted” with Mr. Justice Heydon’s decision ; and the disgust very 
soon showed itself in action. The men employed at both the Mortlake 
and North Sydney Gas-Works went on strike at midnight on Thursday, 
the 27th of February ; and notwithstanding conciliatory efforts put 
forth by Mr. E. J. Kavanagh, a member of the Legislative Council, 
and Secretary of the Labour Council, and others, the disaffection spread 
to the employees at the Kent Street station, with the result that work 
in the retort-house ceased there also. The city was put upon a mini- 
mum supply ; and, used as sparingly as possible, there was only enough 
gas at Mortlake to last for seven hours. North Sydney was not in so 
desperate a plight ; for with volunteers, including one of the Company’s 
shareholders, there were about fifty men charging and drawing the 
retorts at the North Shore works. Mr. Kavanagh and two other dele- 
gates from the Union had an interview with the Directors of the North 
Shore Company, with the view of having the agreements cancelled, in 
order to allow the men to apply for a Wages Board. But the Com- 
pany would not agree to anything of the kind. All they would do was 
to take back the men who had left, if they would undertake to put in 


writing anything they had to suggest, and send it in. Meanwhile men 
had been advertised for. 


ATTEMPTS AT CONCILIATION. 

On Saturday, the rst of March, the Minister for Labour and Indus- 
try (Mr. Carmichael) addressed the men at the Trades Hall, and put 
before them a proposal that they should return to work, that the 
Government should amend the Arbitration Act to permit of the matter 
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in dispute being dealt with by a Wages Board, and that any award 
which the Board might make should be retrospective. He pledged his 
reputation and that of the Government that, if the men went back to 
work, he would get Parliament together as soon as possible in order 
that the Act might be amended to provide for a Wages Board, and the 
men would then be paid the shilling a day increase from the preceding 
Friday. Parliament could not be called together for at least three 
months ; but the Government would guarantee that the men would be 
paid the back-money. When the men were asked if they would accept 
this, there were cries of “‘ Yes” andcheers. The meeting then agreed to 
the proposals with loud cheers. Having doneso much, Mr. Carmichael, 
together with Mr. Rawlin, left the hall, and waited on the representa- 
tives of the Company. Shortly after six o’clock they returned, when 
Mr. Carmichael intimated that the Companies had agreed to the pro- 
posals with regard to a Wages Board ; but he proceeded to say he had 
made a mistake at the previous meeting in guaranteeing the men the 
shilling a day increase. The announcement was greeted with jeers. 
Mr. Carmichael retorted that he had done his best, and that if the men 
did not like the agreement he would tearitupforthem. “Tearit up!” 
shouted defiant voices ; and the meeting brokeinto uproar. There was 
some excitement for a few moments ; and in the end the men marched 
out of the hall apparently much dissatisfied. 

The Premier (Mr. M‘Gowen) was seen at a late hour the next (Sun- 
day) night. He stated that the Companies had agreed to leave the 
terms of the agreement open till two o’clock the following day, and no 
longer. In order that there might be no mistake he specified the terms 
of the agreement, as follows: ‘‘ The Arbitration Act to be amended as 
soon as Parliament meets, to enable an award to be given in the matter 
of wages and conditions. All increases so granted to be payable for 
time worked from Friday, Feb. 28, and to be paid in a lump-sum as 
soon as the award is given. Men may sign on and start at any hour 
prior to the time mentioned. Existing rights of seniority to be pre- 
served. No victimization. All positions to remain open till the time 
mentioned.” These terms applied to the employees of the Australian 
and the North Shore Companies. 

It was pointed out to the men that, under the agreement, they were 
placed in practically the same position as they would have been if Mr. 
Justice Heydon had made an award instead of giving the decision he 
had done. The Premier uttered a powerful appeal to the men to 
be reasonable. He said: ‘“‘The domestic operations of nearly three- 
quarters of a million people are most seriously interfered with ; and as 
light is the greatest protection of the citizen in the night time, no body 
of police can make up for the loss in that direction in the security of 
the community. Any body of reasonable men would hesitate to bring 
about such a tremendous interference with the welfare of the whole 
community, even under circumstances that were otherwise hopeless, 
and which pressed upon them to an unbearableextent. But where, as 
in the present circumstances, redress of grievances is certain, speedy, 
and retrospective, I cannot imagine the men will have any hesitation 
in accepting the terms offered. As head of the Government, I call 
upon them to return to work before the expiration of the time men- 
tioned, because they have to recognize that the wants of the com- 
munity cannot be long postponed. Speaking with a full knowledge of 
the facts, I am convinced that a settlement so favourable from the 
men’s point of view cannot recur. In their own interests, I strongly 
urge them to take advantage of the offer without delay.” 


REJECTION OF THE PROPOSALS. 


The members of the Union had a meeting on the 3rd ult. to con- 
sider Mr. Carmichael’s proposals for the settlement of the strike. The 
President (Mr. Farrell) occupied the chair and there was a very large 
attendance. Mr. Kavanagh was present, and urged the men to support 
the Government. He said this course would be in their best interests, 
as, by adopting it, they would secure a Wages Board which they said 
they desired. Moreover, any increases granted would be retrospective. 
The result of the meeting was the passing of the following resolution : 
““(a) That the agreement with the Companies be cancelled; (b) that 
new agreements be entered intd covering all matters other than awards ; 
(c) that the employers and the Union jointly apply to the Court for a 
Wages Board ; (d) that the Companies offer no opposition to the Is. 
per day advance ; (¢c) that the men do not resume work until the agree- 
ment is signed; (f) the new terms to be made retrospective as from 
the time of the men resuming work ; (g) the men to be reinstated in 
their former positions, and no members of the Union to be victimized 
in any way.” A deputation, including the President and Secretary of 
the Union, waited upon the Directors of the Australian Gaslight Com- 
pany and put the men’s decision before them. The demands em- 
bodied in the resolution were carefully considered by the Directors, 
who struck out the clauses pledging them not to oppose the shilling a 
day advance and agreeing to a retrospective payment, and, with regard 
to the others, replied that, provided the men returned to work at once, 
they would be placed before a Board of the three Companies con- 
cerned, and, if possible, an answer given not later than the following 
Thursday. The decision was forwarded by the Secretary of the Com- 
pany (Mr. R. J. Lukey) to the Secretary of the Union, who replied that 
the proposals had been carefully considered by the men, and refused 
practically unanimously. 

When a message was received by the Industrial Registrar that the 
men had declined Mr. Carmichael’s offer, the Premier at once sum- 
moned his colleagues, and subsequently Mr. Carmichael forwarded a 
letter to the Secretary of the Union. This letter was read at a mass 
meeting of men, and therethe matter ended. As soon as the members 
of the Government became convinced of the obduracy of the strikers, 
a meeting of the Cabinet was again convened, and it was decided to 
issue the following proclamation, signed by the Premier : “A fair and 
reasonable proposal from the Government for the settlement of the 
dispute having been refused by the men concerned, and the welfare of 
the general public being jeopardized by the non-supply of gas for the 
community, I, as head of the Government of New South Wales, with 
the advice of my colleagues, now call upon the citizens of Sydney to 
meet the public interest by aiding the Government to keep order and 
by securing a gas supply for the public.” 

CoMBATING THE STRIKERS, 
In response to the appeal of the Government and the advertisements 





of the Gas Companies, there was a good supply of outside labour to 
keep up the supply of gas. On the day after the decision of the men, 
volunteers were being taken on, and distributed by degrees to positions. 
They worked in three shifts, The first lot went on from 6 a.m. till 
2 p.m.; the second, from 2 p.m. till 10 p.m.; and the third, from 
Io p.m. till 6 a.m. the following morning. There were upwards of 100 
men employed at the city works of the Australian Gas Company, and 
this number was being increased by degrees. At night the staff of the 
head office joined the ranks ; about twenty young fellows going off to 
the Mortlake works. Mr. Lukey told a Press representative that the 
volunteers comprised men engaged in all sorts of professions; while 
civilians were coming in and doing short shifts. ‘The loyalty of the 
office staff, too,” he said,‘ is beyond expression. We are quite satisfied 
with the way in which volunteers are coming forward ; and we expect 
there will be 300 men offering their services. Our Kent Street gas- 
holder is rising very perceptibly ; but, of course, the fires and retorts 
have to be heated to a certain condition before the making of gas can 
be commenced. The volunteers are making splendid headway ; and 
if the present rate of progress continues for a few days, it is probable 
gas will be available for the public.” At Mortlake there were about 
fifty volunteers ; and operations were proceeding steadily at the North 
Sydney works. 

The Lord Mayor of Sydney (Alderman Cocks) announced his inten- 
tion of calling a public meeting in the Town Hall for the following 
day (the 5th of March), for the purpose of considering what steps 
should be taken in the public interest in connection with the stoppage 
of the gas supply. The Mayor of Parramatta (Alderman Collett), 
following this example, called a meeting of volunteers, to be held at 
the Town Hall, Parramatta. 

An important minute was passed by the Executive of the Sydney 
Labour Council, practically declaring against the extension of the 
strike. The Council said: ‘ We call upon all unionists to refrain from 
taking any action by way of a sympathy strike before consulting the 
Council. By localizing the trouble, you will be in a better position to 
give effect to your principles, and be enabled to provide funds for the 
support of the wives and children of the men out of work, which it is 
our duty to do under all circumstances.” The Executive at the same 
time expressed regret at the action of the Gas Companies in refusing 
to cancel their agreement with the Union, in view of the fact that a 
Wages Board could not be appointed while the agreement existed, or 
until the Arbitration Act had been amended. 

There was an enthusiastic, and at times riotous, meeting at the Town 
Hall next day, under the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor. The Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce (Mr. H. Y. Bradon) moved the 
following resolution :— 


“That this meeting of citizens views with grave apprehension and 
alarm the action of employees engaged in the production of gas, 
in plunging the city and suburbs into darkness, stopping nume- 
rous industries, and causing misery and deprivation to the sick and 
needy. That this resolution be conveyed to the Government by 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, with the request that steps be 
taken adequately to protect the citizens in any attempt to restore 
the daily life and industrial activities of the community to normal 
conditions.” 


The resolution was seconded by the President of the Employers’ 
Federation (Mr. E. H. Buchanan), and carried by an overwhelming 
majority. The President of the Chamber of Manufacturers (Mr. 
Hitchman) then moved : 


“ That this great meeting of citizens of Sydney, representing, as it 
does, commerce and industry in all varied phases, volunteers in 
a body to assist in restoring to the community its daily light and 
power. That the names of those present be enrolled, and that 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor is authorized and requested to 
hand such list to those in control of the industries so involved, 
with the request to call upon the volunteers as they may deem 
necessary.” 


This motion was carried by a large majority. The Lord Mayor 
announced that he had received from the University of Sydney an 
intimation that about sixty undergraduates were available as volun- 
teers. He also held in his hand an offer from a gentleman who would 
himself assist, and bring as volunteers twenty of his friends. His 
Lordship added that they were not going to take threepence for their 
work, but would take up the billets of the men, and hold them till 
they came to their senses, and went back again. ‘ We want the gas,” 
he said, ‘“‘and are prepared to work for it.” Someone in the meeting 
called out: “‘And how much a day will you get out of it?” The Lord 
Mayor replied : ‘How much a day? I'll tell you how much a day— 
the love of our country.” The reply evoked loud cheering. 

When the meeting closed, the Lord Mayor called for volunteers 
to hand in their names. The response was a remarkable one. Men 
rushed to the platform, and names and addresses were handed in by 
persons willing to assist in keeping up thesupply of gas. The arrange- 
ments made were that clerks and labourers in other employment should 
take four-hour shifts, while others who were able to do so were asked 
to work eight-hour shifts. 

Just as things were looking a little brighter, there was unfortunately 
a fresh development of trouble by the strike of between thirty and forty 
men at the Manly Gas-Works on the afternoon of the 5th of March. 
However, it was thought that there would be no stoppage in the 
supply of gas, as the three large holders were full, and the Manager 
(Mr. J. A. M‘Auliffe) was almost immediately applied to by a number 
of volunteers, who were at once taken on, and started work. The 
announcement of the strike came as a surprise to the Manager, as it 
was understood that the men were satisfied with their conditions. They 
struck work before he had a chance of speaking to them, and left him 
alone with the foreman. 

The volunteers in the other gas-works stuck manfully to their duties, 
and the result was shown by the restoration of a supply of gas in North 
Sydney. At night it was turned on in the main streets ; but only a few 
lamps were lighted in order to conserve the supply as far as possible. 
At the gas-works, operations were being carried on briskly, and ap- 
parently with considerable satisfaction. Men were arriving there 
throughout the afternoon, ready to start work when wanted. Many 
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were actually in search of work, and others were volunteers for the 
occasion. All were in the best of spirits. The Manager (Mr. Morland) 
expressed satisfaction with the position of affairs, and seemed confident 
that the supply of gas would be maintained. 

All the men employed at the city works of the Australian Gas Com- 
pany were well looked after, though to many of them the work was 
somewhat hard. One section of the carbonizing plant, comprising 230 
retorts, was in operation on the 5th of March, and others were being 
prepared. Since the free labourers and volunteers commenced work, 
they had made 5 million cubic feet of gas; and the holder was raised 
six sheets on the above-named day. Interviewed regarding the position 
at the works, Mr. Lukey said: ‘“‘I think we are making satisfactory 
progress. We have now between 300 and 4oo men at work, and there 
are numbers offering their services. In fact, we have plenty of men 
coming forward suitable for all the different classes of work for which 
we require them; and they are all working heartily and enthusiasti- 
cally.” The Lord Mayor showed that he was in real earnest when he 
announced that he would stoke, for he donned a fireman’s outfit, and, 
accompaniec by Mr. Lukey, went down tothe city works. In his shift 
were several prominent citizens. They lit up thirty fires, and worked 
at them till six o’clock in the evening—remaining the full limit of four 
hours, and finishing up in splendid condition. He frankly acknow- 
ledged, however, that stoking retorts was “no child’s play.” 


A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK. 


On the morning of the 7th of March there was a more hopeful out- 
look in the direction of a settlement of the gas strike. Negotiations 
had been reopened the previous day between the representatives of the 
men and the Government, and late in the evening Mr. Carmichael 
advised the Union Secretary by letter that the Premier desired repre- 
sentatives from both sides to meet him next afternoon. In view of 
this fact, the Labour Council decided to postpone further discussion 
of the matter which had brought about the crisis. Meanwhile, plenty 
of volunteers were offering their services; and the manufacture of gas 
was proceeding. The supply was being maintained at North Sydney ; 
but at Mortlake there was trouble owing to the men working under 
contract objecting to the presence of free labour. The example set 
by the Lord Mayor of Sydney aroused a desire on the part of other 
Mayors to help in the retort-house. The Mayor of Manly (Alder- 
man Bonner) went down to the gas-works for the purpose; but the 
Manager could not find a vacancy for him. He left after intimating 
that he would return later and start work if required. The Mayor 
was not the only one to the front. The Company’s Secretary (Mr. 
Neilson) went to the retorts during the previous Wednesday night, and 
worked like a navvy. He admitted that the work was “strenuous; ” 
but a little of the toil would not, he said, do him any harm, and he 
felt hardly any the worse for it. The Mayor of Glebe (Alderman 
Artlett) said he thought his brother Aldermen should take shifts in the 
retort-house ; and he expressed his intention of doing a turn. 

The position at North Sydney was quiet throughout the whole of the 
6th of March ; work proceeding as satisfactorily as could be expected 
with the amateur staff engaged. The supply of gas appeared to be 
adequate for ordinary purposes. The street-lamps were again alight 
in the evening, though there had been some difficulty in getting this 
part of the work done. At Manly, a full supply of gas was available. 
At the City works of the Australian Gas Company, the large holder 
was full, and a portion of the gas produced was being sent to replenish 
the other holders. There were plenty of volunteers ; and fresh offers 
continued to be received. The men were fed and lodged on the works, 
and appeared to be satisfied with their new duties. At Mortlake, apart 
from the trouble already referred to, things were very quiet. There 
were about 150 men working ; and the gasholder was gradually rising. 
Seeing this, many of the strikers began to feel they had been beaten. 


CONCLUSION OF PEACE. 


In response to the invitation of the Premier, a conference was held 
in his room in the afternoon of the 7th of March. It was attended by 
representatives of the Gas Companies and their employees, and ex- 
tended over four hours. It was understood that both sides had full 
power to bring about a settlement of the existing trouble ; and though 
the conference took place in strict privacy, there were signs that 
agreement was not being arrived at easily. At the conclusion of the 
proceedings, the Premier announced to the representatives of the Press 
that the conference had been successful. An agreement had been 
arrived at by mutual consent, and the strike was settled. He added: 
“The men go back to work at Kent Street [city works], Mortlake, and 
Manly, at two o'clock, and at North Sydney at one o’clock to-morrow. 
The lamplighters will return to work on Sunday night, the gas-fitters 
and their assistants at 7.30 to-morrow morning, and the outdoor 
workers on Monday morning.” The Premier was asked upon what 
terms the men were returning. He replied that they would not be 
announced until the next day. 


TERMS OF THE SETTLEMENT. 


On the morning of the 8th of March, a mass meeting of the em- 
ployees was held, at which the terms of settlement drawn up at the 
conference held the preceding day were submitted to them and 
accepted. They were signed by the Premier, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, by Mr. P. T. Taylor, for the Australian and North Shore Gas 
Companies, and by Mr. S. Rawlin, the Secretary of the Employees’ 
Union, and were as follows :— 

1.—That the men shall immediately resume work ; that the Govern- 
ment will summon a special session of Parliament within twelve days 
to procure an amendment of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, to 
permit of the matter in dispute being dealt with by a Board; that the 
Companies shall agree to give retrospective effect to the date of re- 
sumption of work to any provision for excess rates contained in the 
award to be made by such Board; and that any increase in the gas- 
rate which may result from the award mentioned shall be allowed to 
operate for a sufficient period to enable the Companies to recover the 
amount expended by them under the provision for the retrospective 
effect of such award. 

2.—That the men shall return to work forthwith, and each man 
shall be restored to his former place and position. 





3.—That there shall be no victimization by the Companies of the 
men on strike, nor by the men or Union of any of the men employed 
by the Companies. 

4.—That the Judge will be requested, immediately power has been 
obtained, to determine the question of wages, and to deliver his award 
within fourteen days. 


The men resumed work in the afternoon; and in a short time events 
were rapidly moving towards the delivery of a normal output of gas 
into the holders. 


EFFECTS OF THE STRIKE, 


It is unnecessary to reproduce the details furnished by the papers to 
hand of the serious inconveniences and loss caused by the strike. The 
suburbs depending upon gas as an illuminant were plunged into dark- 
ness; the hospitals were hampered in their work ; the Sunday evening 
services at many of the suburban churches were conducted in the open 
air ; and the cooking of meals in thousands of homes was carried on 
under manifest disadvantages. An approximate idea of the loss to the 
Gas Companies may be obtained from the fact that the daily output 
ordinarily amounts to about 12 million cubic feet in the case of the 
Australian Company at that period of the year. From the tst to the 
5th of March, 72 million cubic feet would have been supplied to the 
public but for the strike. At the present price of gas (3s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet) this would have come to £12,600. From this sum, how- 
ever, there would, of course, have to be deducted wages and other 
charges. With regard to the men, calculating on the basis of the 
statement of the average wages rates of members of the Employees’ 
Union, supplied to the Press by the Secretary, it has been estimated 
that the loss of money suffered during the strike was approximately 
£6300. The number of men enumerated was upwards of 1goo, and 
the total daily earnings given for these was about £813. 


COMMENTS ON THE STRIKE, 


Referring to the conclusion of the strike, the ‘‘ Melbourne Age” 
said: “The men, after penalizing the whole city for nearly a week, 
have gone back to work on terms almost the same as those which they 
rejected at the first. They have bullied the State Ministers, abused 
the city government, committed outrages on decent citizens who flew 
to the rescue of the State, and have generally played the part of rebels 
in a free and orderly community. They have set an example of bad 
and disorderly citizenship, and have struck a blow at the integrity of 
democratic government. The trouble for the time being is over ; but 
that is a small thing as compared with the illimitable harm which 
a strike of this nature may do. It is the proclamation of a right of 
any section of a people to set up civil war on society, to disrupt the 
orderly functions of government, and to inflict great losses on inoffen- 
sive people. Can society hold together for any length of time on such 
terms as these? It may confidently be asserted that such a thing is 
impossible.” 

Interviewed on the subject of the new position in regard to the gas 
dispute, Sir Joseph Carruthers made the following remarks: “ Like 
everyone else, I am glad that the strike is over, and that the era of 
darkness has gone. Personally, I think that the gas employees had a 
good claim to higher wages; but in my opinion there has been created 
a bigger issue than that of the increase of wages to a deserving body 
ofmen. That issue simply is whether it is open to any body of men to 
flout the laws of the country, to set authority at defiance, to deprive 
the innocent public of a necessity of life, and then, forsooth, to go 
back to work only when a Ministry and a Parliament go on their 
bended knees to ask them so to do, with guarantees of victory to them. 
If this state of affairs is to be applauded in this country, then the 
future looms full of serious trouble. . . . The gas men have 
gained a victory at the price of reducing our much-vaunted system of 
democratic government to a farce—substituting therefor the power 
of organized unionism, which scorns arbitration, wages boards, con- 
ciliation, and all other devices of the law, when and how it pleases, 
and sets up in their place a state of terrorism. It is a big price to pay 
for even justice to a body of hard-working men, who to-morrow, indi- 
vidually and collectively, may have occasion to appeal to the law and 
to constituted authority to protect them if anyone tries to rob them of 
any of their rights as citizens. Personally, I consider that the 
whole business regarding the Gas Companies has been blundered from 
end toend. The Gas Bill was the beginning of the mess; and then, 
when the Gas Companies got some justice by the help of their em- 
ployees, who stood loyally by them, we find that the Directors 
increased their fees, the shareholders divided-up the accumulated 
profits of years, the office-staff got increases, and the men were left out 
of consideration. A little common sense and tact would surely have 
averted the recent trouble. Nevertheless, though I sympathize with the 
men, I put the public interest and the respect for the laws and con- 
stitution of the country on a higher plane than a mere question of an 
extra shilling a day to any set of men. The gas men could have got 
that increase without defying the public and its laws.”’ 


ie 


Smart Sentence for Gas-Meter Theft.—A sentence of three months’ 
imprisonment was imposed on Henry Clarke, at the Northern Police 
Court, Dublin, on conviction for breaking open a gas-meter in a house 
by means of a poker, and extracting coppers. 





Penzance Gas Company.—The annual meeting of this Company 
was held on Monday last week. The Chairman (Mr. Percy J. Chirg- 
win) said the past year had been a record one in the history of the 
Company. The additional quantity of gas sold, compared with the 
previous year, was 5,286,700 cubic feet. The make and sale of gas per 
ton of coal were very satisfactory, being 13,187 and 12,246 cubic feet 
respectively. While the increased make of residuals and the saving in 
fuel were considerable, the leakage was 6 per cent. The shareholders 
expressed themselves highly satisfied with the year’s results; and a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors for 
their services. The Chairman, on behalf of himself and his colleagues 
on the Board, thanked the Engineer and Manager (Mr. W. Nicholls) 
and the other officials most heartily for their services. A dividend at 
the rate of 6 per cent. was declared. 
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EXAMINATION IN “GAS SUPPLY.” 


The City and Guilds of London Question Paper. 

In the “ JourNAL” last week, we gave (p. 270) the questions set by 
Mr. Thomas Glover, of Norwich, the Examiner in the ‘“‘Gas Engineer- 
ing ” examination held at the City and Guilds of London Institute on 
the 19th inst. We are now able to give the questions set by Mr. 
Walter Hole, of Leeds, in the “Gas Supply ” examination held last 
Saturday. As on the previous occasion, the candidates were directed 
to confine themselves to one grade only, and not more than eight 
numbered questions were to be attempted in the four hours allowed. 
The numbers at the ends of the questions are the maximum marks 
obtainable. 

Grade I. 
1. (a) Figs. 1, 2, and 3 show three different kinds of joints for cast- 
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iron pipes. State how the joints are made and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. : 

or, (b) It is proposed to lay 1000 yards of 6-inch cast-iron main. 
Calculate the saving effected by using pipes 12 feet long as compared 
with pipes 9 feet long, assuming (1) that it costs 1s. 6d. to make a 
6-inch joint, (2) that a 6-inch socket weighs 28 Ibs., (3) that the cost 
of the pipes is £5 7s. 6d. per ton. [32.] 

2. Fig. 4. shows a sectional elevation through a piece of apparatus 
used in gas distribution. What is it? State precisely how it works. 
[32. 

Pe cali any apparatus you would use for locating an escape of 
gas in (a) a public street and (b) a private dwelling. [34.] | 

4. How many complete revolutions per minute will a 20-light wet- 
meter drum make when passing its rated quantity of gas; and, assum- 
ing that there are four measuring chambers, what will be the cubic 
capacity of each? [32.] 

5. How is a non-luminous flame produced from coal gas? How 
many volumes of air to one volume of gas are required for the complete 
combustion of a 15-candle power unmixed (no carburetted water gas 
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coal gas? About what proportion of air is introduced as a primary 
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| in the main from which the service is to be taken is 32-1oths. Calcu- 


air supply in an upright “C’’ burner, and what is the effect of (a) an 
under aération, ()) an over aération of the flame? [36.] 

6. State the advantages and disadvantages of (a) the internally 
heated gas-oven and ()) the externally heated gas-oven. If, in using 
the former, it is found that the lights in the oven are repeatedly ex- 


tinguished without any apparent reason, what would you suspect was | 


the cause, and how would you deal with it? [38.} 
7. Describe the construction, working, and use of the instrument illus- 
trated in fig. 5. (Use the lettering of the diagram for your description.) 


2.] 
8. If, in attending to a complaint respecting the imperfect working 


gas-engine meter similar to that shown in fig. 6, what would you 
suspect was at fault, and how would you proceed to remedy it? [42 } 


| to the presence of either sewer gas or coal gas. 


| 


g. What may be the causes of a gas-fire emitting an unpleasant | 


odour when in use, and how would you deal with them? [38.} 

1o. Assume that the gas-pipes which are buried in the walls and 
floors of a private residence have become stopped with naphthalene. 
How would you clear them? [38.] 


Final Examination. 
1. Transpose Dr. Pole’sformula— —__ 
X 
sl 
into terms of d. You are required to supply a factory with 3000 cubic 


feet of gas per hour through a service too yards long. The pressure at 
the inlet of the meter is to be not less than 30-1oths, and the pressure 


V = 1350 @ 


| illustration for the purpose of your description. 
of a gas-engine, you obtained a pressure chart upon the outlet of the | 


late the sizeof service required. (Specific gravity of thegas = ‘4; and 
3° = 243,45 = 1024, 5° = 3125) [38.] : 

2. Describe any method of automatically indicating in the governor- 
house a fall of pressure in the mains below a certain predetermined mini- 
mum at any prearranged point in the areaof supply. [32.] 

3. The bad smells noticed in the basement of a building may be due 
How would you dis- 
tinguish between the two? What tests would you apply? [34.) _ 

4. Fig. 1 [next page] is a sectional elevation of a well-known “ dis- 
count meter.” State precisely how it works, using the letters of the 
[32.] 

5. A restaurant dining-room is 50 feet long by 30 feet wide by 18 feet 
high to the plastered ceiling. How would you light such a room with 
gas? How would you recommend your plan as against a competitive 
scheme for electric lighting of the same room by metallic filament 
lamps, assuming the total candle power to be the same in both cases ° 

42. 

<o precisely how you would test a radiant gas-fire for hygienic 
efficiency. [38 | 

7. State exactly how you would test a gas-heated water-boiler for 
thermal efficiency. Assuming that it took 45 cubic feet of gas having 


| a calorific value of 550 B.Th.U. to raise 36 gallons of water from 


50° Fahr. to 110° Fahr., what would be the percentage efficiency? [28 

8. Fig. 2 is a sectional elevation through a high-pressure gas-lamp. 
Describe the working of the lamp, and state what efficiency, per cubic 
foot of gas consumed, you would expect to obtain from a lamp of this 
kind of 1000-candle power. What advantage is gained by the use of 
the stirrup piece shown at V? (36.] 
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Discount Meter. 


g. With gas at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, and electricity at 3d. per unit, 
calculate the cost of gas and electricity respectively of (a) 100 high- 
pressure gas-lamps, (b) too metallic filament cluster lamps, and (c) 100 
flame arc lamps, each of the lamps being of 1o00-candle power, and 
running for 1000 hours. (The 100 metallic filament cluster lamps are 
to be made up of five 200-candle power lamps in each cluster.) [32.] 

10. How would you prove the hygienic superiority of gas over 
electric lighting in a properly ventilated apartment? Sketch and 
describe any method of gas lighting which is specially designed to 
assist the ventilation. [42.] 


AMERICAN GAS-WORKS DAMAGED BY FLOODS. 





The last number to hand of “Gas Age” contains some particulars 
of the damage done to gas-works by the late disastrous floods in 
America. Full reports in regard to Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana 
had not been received ; but we give extracts from those appearing in 
our contemporary. 

Cleveland and Cincinnati. 


The service of the East Ohio Gas Company was not materially 
affected. At Youngstown, Niles, Warren, New Philadelphia, Akron, 
Canal Dover, Massillon, and several other places, trouble was experi- 
enced by reason of the overflow, and nearly 3000 of the Company’s 
meters were operated under water. The President of the Company 
(Mr. Martin B. Daly) stated that the regulators for reducing pressure 
are placed in vaults under the streets, and the pressure of water above 
naturally prevented their operation. ‘It was necessary to have the 
pressure controlled by men at the valves. This was accomplished by 
constructing platforms above the valves, and using a long pronged curb 
key to increase or decrease the pressure in proportion to the demand. 
Along the main lines, the trouble had been anticipated, and every man 
who could be secured was placed along the right-of-way with the 
necessary equipment to make repairs quickly and to prevent the break- 
age of pipes by earth slides on the hills and mountains in the southern 
part of the State. We had great difficulty in some of these places in 
keeping the lines in place during the wet season; but we have to a 
certain extent overcome this trouble by tiling underneath the pipe-lines 
on the side hills, thus affording an outlet for the water, and preventing 
the earth from slipping. Notwithstanding this, in some instances dur- 
ing the floods we had slips covering from 10 to 15 acres of ground. 
Naturally, we had several breaks; but on account of having made 
preparation for every emergency our service was not interrupted, 
except where some local situation affected it. Our good fortune in 
giving continuous service was due to the faithfulness and loyalty of 
our men, both in the field and distributing plants; many of them work- 
ing continuously for nearly 48 hours. Our artificial plant in Cleveland 
suffered to some extent by reason of the overflow in the flats upon 
which the coke-oven plants are located. However, the service was not 
interrupted.” 

_Mr. James C. Ernst, First Vice-President of the Union Gas and 
Electric Company of Cincinnati, wrote as follows: ‘We have been 
able to keep our customers supplied with all the natural gas required, 
both for private and industrial purposes. We have no interruptions 
whatever to our pipe-lines leading from Cincinnati to the West Virginia 
fields, 160 miles, though this line was built through the mountains, 
crossing the many streams, as well as the Ohio River, which has such 
an enormous rise. We have had a little trouble in the distribution in 
Cincinnati in the flooded districts, where our meters were submerged 
on account of the water rising so fast that we could not take the meters 
out fast enough, and water entering the mains, cutting out the supply 
entirely to some of our customers and making a reduced pressure to 
others. This only included a very small proportion of our business. 
The public has been agreeably pleased with the fact that we have been 
able to keep both the electric light and gas supply distributed without 
any interruptions o1 inconveniences except as mentioned above.” 


Terre Haute and Indianapolis. 


The General Manager of the Citizens’ Gas and Fuel Company of 
Terre Haute (Mr. A. S. Cooke) reported : ‘The Company fortunately 
Sustained no great damage. The tornado-swept district was in the 
extreme southern part of the city, in which district were perhaps about 
thirty or forty of our customers, a considerable number of whom were 
deprived of their homes through total destruction by the storm, Our 
Secretary (Mr. Terhorst), together with his family, was in his home 
when it was blown from its foundation and partially turned over. 





Fortunately they escaped without injury, except a slight one to Mrs. 
Terhorst. The cyclone covered a territory of about 25 blocks from 
west to east, and about 24 blocks in width, and in certain sections of 
this area the buildings of various kinds were absolutely blown to pieces, 
and the results as shown by the destruction are indescribable. Im- 
mediately following the tornado, the river rose rapidly and reached the 
unprecedented stage of 31 ft. 3 in., flooding Taylorville, a hamlet on 
the west bank of the river, inundating a considerable portion of West 
Terre Haute, and causing the city to be completely surrounded by 
water. The flood caused a shutting-down of the gas plant for about 
38 to 40 hours. We were able to run several hours after the fires were 
extinguished through having a locomotive run on to the Company’s 
switch and hooking-up to our steam lines. But eventually the water 
overflowed the seal wells, and filled all the works mains that were 
underground. Everything possible was done to keep the water out of 
the plant ; but it was unavailing. To add to the distress, the electric 
station was forced to shut down. Taking it all in all, considering what 
was gone through, we believe ourselves fortunate that no greater 
damage was sustained ; and the people throughout the city were very 
very good, and expressed their sympathy for us.” 

The General Manager of the Indianapolis Gas Company (Mr. Carl 
H. Graf), writing on the 4th inst., said : “‘ So far as Ican learn, outside 
reports as to flood conditions in Indiapolis have been exaggerated. 
The water rose very rapidly on Tuesday, March 25, and by 1.30 p.m. 
reached the belts of the blowers for our water-gas apparatus. About 
3 p.m. the water got into the main flue of our retort-house, and we 
were obliged toshut that down. On Wednesday, the 26th, at 2.30p.m., 
we had one of our water-gas sets in operation, and the works are now 
in normal condition. We had the water dammed-off from the build- 
ings at our plant, but found it seeped-up through the floor. We were 
fortunate in having our gasholder full, and, with the kind assistance of 
the Citizens’ Gas Company, who allowed us to connect with their mains, 
we were able to keep gas in the mains throughout the entire city, with 
the exception of the west-end. This section is the portion that was 
flooded ; and, on account of our chief feeder main being carried away 
when the bridge fell, we were obliged to shut off the gas. Some of our 
mains in this section were flooded ; but we are glad to state that by last 
Sunday night [March 30] we had gas in nearly every part of the flooded 
district.” 

Other Districts. 


Mr. W. J. Rose, the General Manager of the Alliance (Ohio) Gas 
and Power Company, reported that his Company escaped the flood 
entirely, and in the small cities of Ohio the damage was comparatively 
slight. The 16-inch main supplying Sandusky broke near Mount 
Gilead ; but the service of the Sandusky Gas and Electric Company 
was only interrupted two days. Sidney and Hardin were without gas 
for two days; and Bucyrus, Syracuse, Zanesville, Fostoria, Delaware, 
Tiffin, and Findlay were without gas for ashorttime. The Logan Gas 
Company reported wash-outs at Elyria. The regulator-house of the 
Marion Gas Company was wrecked. In Pennsylvania, the derrick of 
the Phillips Gas and Oil Company at Butler was blown down, and the 
service at Oil City was shut off for several days. In New York, the 
Troy Gas Company were practically the only sufferers. The Lansing- 
burgh gas-mains were waterlogged for a short time. In West Virginia 
the damage was slight, and the only trouble caused at Benwood was 
the damaging of the meters, which had to be replaced. In Indiana, 
Fort Wayne escaped ; but the service had to be shut off in Logansport 
and Wabash. At the extreme points, such as Brantford (Ont.) and 
Augusta (Ga.), the damage done was very slight indeed. At the former 
place, a break in the mains of the Dominion Gas Company caused two 
small fires. 








Rotherham Gas-Works Results. 


In his report on the operations of the Rotherham Corporation gas 
undertaking during the past financial year, the Gas Engineer (Mr. J. S. 
Naylor) states that the quantity of coal carbonized was 25,600 tons, at 
a cost of £14,635, or IIs. 5‘21d. per ton, as against 24,737 tons the 
previous year, costing £13,076, or Ios. 686d. per ton—being an in- 
crease of 863 tons, and £1559 incost. The gas made per ton of coal 
carbonized was 12,712 cubic feet, as against 12,717 cubic feet. The 
quantity of gas sold was 285,888,000 cubic feet, as against 282,302,000 
cubic feet ; an increase of 3,586,000 cubic feet, or 1:25 per cent. The 
prices of residuals had been higher ; and they realized £2768 more than 
in the preceding year. The amount of gross profit made was £16,289, 
as against £16,109, an increase of £180. This is in spite of the 
£1559 paid extra for coal during the year, and an increased assessment 
which involved {1000 more for the rates. The net profit, after allow- 
ing for interest, redemption instalments, and contributions to sinking 
fund, amounts to £6694, as against £6635. 


<i 





Lamps Attached to Buildings.—At a meeting of the Holborn 
Borough Council last Wednesday, the Works and General Purposes 
Committee reported that a letter had been received from the Clerk of 
the London County Council asking that the Borough Council should 
allow one of their officers to give evidence before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons in support of clause 25 of the County 
Council’s General Powers Bill, by which authority is sought for 
borough councils to attach to the external wall of a building any 
brackets, wires, pipes, lamps, and apparatus for lighting the streets. 
The Committee were of opinion that this would be a very useful power 
for the councils to possess, having regard to possible changes in the 
methods of public lighting. They mentioned that, out of a total 
number of 1845 lamps in the borough, 367 are bracket lamps attached 
to buildings, and that the council have in each case to obtain the con- 
sent of the owner of the premises to which they are attached; and 
occasionally difficulty has been experienced in obtaining this consent. 
Provided that the power is given only to the borough councils, they 
thought it desirable that the application should be supported before 
the Parliamentary Committee. 
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| OPPOSITION TO IRISH ELECTRIC LIGHT ORDERS. 


To-day we report briefly the concluding proceedings in connection 
with the applications for Electric Lighting Orders by the Local Authori- 
ties of Banbridge and Dromore, which were in each case opposed by 
the Gas Companies in these towns. 


Banbridge. 


Mr. J. U. Finney said, as the result of inquiries he had made, he 
had come to the conclusion that an electric light scheme in Ban- 
bridge would not pay. He understood that it was proposed to light the 
town with 25-candle and a few 50-candle lamps. For the purpose of 
comparison, he put up a 25-candle light outside his own premises, and 
he could really see no difterence between it and the ordinary gas-lamps. 
He opposed the scheme on the ground that any loss incurred would 
fall upon the ratepayers in the end. 

Mr. S. Dickson said his business premises were lighted by gas, and 
since the new manager of the works came the supply had been very 
satisfactory. The electric light would have to be very much cheaper 
than gas if he took it. It was a question whether a hundred people 
would take the light. 

Mr. G. F. Power stated that, so far as he knew, there was no demand 
for the electric lighting scheme; it would be a luxury altogether. He 
always found the Gas Company willing to comply with requests made 
to them by the Council, and they laid new mains at their request at 
considerable expense on several occasions. Complaints as to the town 
lamps were mostly in regard to irregularities in lighting them. Hedid 
not think the Company were to blame in this respect. He was of 
opinion that if they had incandescent burners in the street-lamps it 
would be better than 25-candle power electric lamps. Assuming that 
the scheme went through, he would not take the electric light unless it 
was very cheap. He was quite satisfied with the light he had. 

Other witnesses having been called, 

Mr. M‘Neight (the Secretary) and Mr. Mearns (the Manager) of the 
Gas Company were re-examined on points left over, and this concluded 
the evidence. 

The Inspector (Mr. G. B. Deane) was then addressed by Counsel for 
the opponents and promoters respectively, and the inquiry closed. 


Dromore. 


The report of the proceedings in this application which appeared last 
week closed with the statement that Mr. Pegg, who had prepared the 
electric lighting scheme, was being examined upon it when the inquiry 
was adjourned. On its resumption, 

Mr. Pegg, continuing his evidence, ‘said his experience was that 
6 units of electricity, at 6d. per unit, were equal to 1000 cubic feet of 
gas, and therefore 3s. worth of electric light was worth 5s. 3d., the 
price of gas per 1000 cubic feet in Dromore—the ratio being 4s. to 
7s. Witness admitted that an electric lighting scheme had failed at 
Ballyclare (Antrim), and that no scheme had yet been promoted in any 
of the smaller Irish towns indicated during the inquiry, except Dundalk. 
The profits of the Dromore scheme showed 15 per cent. ; but the 
highest percentage of profit on a scheme in actual operation was in 
Worksop. It was 14°07 percent. There were 1100 schemes in opera- 
tion, but only 300 published figures. 

Mr. T. E. Pye, called on behalf of the Gas Company, said he did not 
believe the scheme would pay, but, on the contrary, would be a burden 
upon the rates. In support of this opinion, he submitted, as in the 
Banbridge inquiry, a number of statistics from various sources, and 
the series of diagrams referred to last week (p. 271). It appeared 
from these that the promoters’ estimate of capital amounted to 27s. per 
head of the population, as compared with the average of twenty 
scheduled undertakings of £3 7s.; an estimated surplus of 6s. 6d. per 
£1 of gross revenue (a deficit of 14d. being the average experience) ; 
and, per head of the population, a surplus of 2s. 2d., compared with 
the precedent of a deficit of 8d. The other particulars submitted dis- 
closed similar divergencies between the promoters’ estimates and 
actual recorded experience. Witness also dealt with the statements 
made by Mr. Pegg as to the relative values of gas and electricity, on 
the basis of 16 candles per cubic foot for gas and o°8 candle per watt 
for electricity. This at Dromore would put the cost of gas lighting (at 
5s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet) at about one-half that of electricity (at 6d. 
per unit). Witness also gave evidence as to the large number of public 
authorities (London and Provincial) who have given up electricity for 
public street lighting in favour of gas, and submitted further evidence 
on the lines of that given at the Banbridge inquiry. He gave the 
relative numbers of electric and gas lamps used in the public lighting 
of many of the principal towns of the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent. Statistics were also put in to indicate the relative risks of 
fire attendant upon the use of electricity and gas respectively, as indi- 
cated by the London County Council's Fire Brigadereturns. Mr. Pye 
strongly opposed the claims of the promoters for superior hygienic 
conditions; quoting, in support of his views, extracts from ‘ Public 
Health,” the “ Journal of the Sanitary Institute,’’ and other hygienic 
and educational publications, 

Mr. A. M‘Ivor Cleland, Outdoor Superintendent to the Belfast Gas 
Department, gave some very interesting evidence based on his ex- 
perience in the city. He showed that electricity is not cheaper than 
gas. Electric lighting, in his experience, was only used in high-class 
houses and shops. Gas used with incandescent burners would give 
three times as much light as electricity for the same price. He con- 
sidered the promoters’ statements as to the relative values of gas and 
electric lighting to be seriously misleading ; and as to the estimated 
revenue, in Dromore, where there were only some 400 to 500 houses, 
the output of electricity could not be expected to nearly equal the 
Council's estimate. To secure this, it would be necessary for 100 
houses to be using more than eighteen 30-watt lamps for the full season 
of 500 hours. Witness considered that suction-gas engines, as pro- 

posed for Dromore, would not work economically under much less 
than a three-quarter load ; the gas varied greatly, and the wear and 
tear was excessive. As regards the possibilities of heating business, 


of electricity is 3400 B.Th.U., a cubic foot of Dromore gas will 
develop 600 units ; so that 5°66 cubic feet of gas, costing 0°356d., 
would develop as much heat as a unit of electricity costing 6d.— 
proving electric heating to be 16°8 times as costly as gas heating at 
Dromore. Witness dealt with the detrimental effect on the eye of the 
metallic electric filament ; also on the advantage, for hygienic reasons, 
of the gas flame, as an effective sterilizer, and as a centre of air circu- 
lation and an important factor in efficient ventilation. 

Mr. George Castles, J.P., Chairman of the Urban District Council, 
said in his experience the gas was very bad, and the lighting irregular. 
He thought the electric light scheme could be run at a profit. 

Mr. John Mulligan, the Chairman of the Gas Company, said in his 
opinion it would be an impossibility to get fifty people to take electric 
light, and he believed the scheme would prove a disastrous failure. 
The total revenue from gas last year, inclusive of street lighting and heat- 
ing, at 5s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, amounted to £900. On the assump- 
tion that gas at 5s. 3d. was equal to electricity at 3s. for 6 units, the 
£900 would be reduced in proportion, and would produce £514 9s. 8d. 
The Gas Company had 180 consumers, and if the electric lighting 
scheme took away 140, as estimated by Mr. Pegg, the revenue would 
not be £830 or £514 5s. 8d., but £399 19s. 8d. 

Mr. Samuel Moore, the Manager and Secretary of the Company, and 
other witnesses, having given evidence, 

Mr. Jacques Abady was called, and gave details of the number of gas 
consumers in the United Kingdom ; showing that the use of gas had 
largely increased for private and public lighting, and that by far the 
greater proportion of the people were gas consumers. The percentage 
was I to 5, which was explained by the fact that small householders 
could not afford electricity. He had inspected the gas-works at 
Dromore, and found them well equipped and suitable forall the demands 
of thetown. The public lamps (which belonged to the District Council) 
were antiquated, and flat-flame burners were used ; but if incandescent 
burners were substituted, a better and cheaper light could be obtained 
than from electricity. Witness criticized the electric lighting scheme, 
estimating the revenue from lighting in Dromore at £345—just half 
Mr. Pegg’s figures. The annual cost would be £849 Ios. ; and, allow- 
ing £345 for private lighting, £185 for street lighting, and £50 for 
power, he saw no possibility of getting a greater revenue than £580. 

Other witnesses having been called to show that there was no real 
demand for the proposed scheme, Counsel addressed the Inspector, 
and the inquiry closed. 


oe 


GAS COMPANIES AND THEIR RESIDUAL PRODUCTS. 





The Action of the London Chamber of Commerce. 


At the Annual Meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce last 
Thursday, the report presented contained an account of the proceed- 


ings at upwards of four hundred meetings held in the period under 
review ; but the only matter of special interest to the gas industry 
was that dealt with by the Chemical Trade Section—viz., the pur- 
chase and sale of their residual products by gas companies. In 
this report, the proceedings already recorded in the “ JouRNAL ” were 
reviewed, and the result of the action on the Bill of the Wands- 
worth Gas Company and other Gas Bills set forth. The Association 
of Tar Distillers joined in the opposition and promised to contribute 
towards the expenses. Protracted negotiations took place with 
reference to the amendment of the measure, with the eventual re- 
sult that, when the Bill passed through Committee, the following new 
clause had been inserted in lieu of the one originally proposed : “‘ The 
Company shall be established for the purpose of manufacturing, stor- 
ing, and supplying gas for lighting, heating, motive power, and other 
purposes within the limits of supply, as defined by this Act, and may 
convert, manufacture, and sell all residual products resulting from the 
manufacture of gas by them, and generally may carry on any business 
usually carried on by gas companies; but the Company shall not 
purchase for use in any process of manufacture any materials other 
than those required for the making and supply of gas by them, 
or for the working-up of their own residual products or for the 
construction, maintenance, and repair of gas-fittings.” The report 
said the action taken by the Chamber and the Coal Tar Distil- 
lers and other bodies was, therefore, on the whole, successful, 
“and should form a useful precedent for opposing any similar pro- 
posals which may be inserted in the Bills of future gas undertakings 
from time to time.” The report next dealt with the proceedings before 
the Joint Committee, some of whose recommendations (Nos. 8 to 13) 
were given. No allusion was made at the meeting to any of these 
matters ; and the report was adopted. 


<—_ 





Newry Water Supply.—The Newry Urban Council have resolved 
to carry out recommendations by Dr. W. J. Wilson, of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Belfast, for the improvement of the water supply, including 
storage and the introduction of a scheme of sand filtration ; while a 
request has been made that the Trustees of Camlough Lake, from 
which the supply is taken, should meet the Council on questions raised 
in a report by Mr. Swiney, the Trustees’ Engineer. 


Metropolitan Water Board’s Deficiency.—In connection with the 
clause which the Metropolitan Water Board propose to add to their 
Bill to legalize the raising by precept of the money required to meet 
the accumulated financial deficiency, the Finance Committee of the 
Lambeth Borough Council have pointed out to the Board that con- 
siderable financial inconvenience would arise if the contributing autho- 
rities were required to liquidate the accumulated deficiency in the 
water fund during a single half year, and that it was desirable that the 
Board should add such words to the clause as might be necessary to 
provide specifically that the accumulated deficiency might be payable 
in two instalments—viz., on Oct. 31, 1913, and April 30, 1914—sO as 
to throw the amount into two financial years. It is stated that this 
suggestion has been adopted, and that the clause may now be expected 





witness pointed out that whereas the total heating efficiency of a unit 





to receive the support of the Metropolitan Borough Councils. 
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SINGAPORE GAS SUPPLY LAST YEAR. 


Report of the Acting Gas Engineer. 

We have received the report of the Acting Gas Engineer to the 
Municipal Commissioners of Singapore (Mr. Arthur M. Thompson) 
on the working of the gas undertaking in the year ended Dec. 31 last. 
It furnishes the following particulars. 


The quantity of gas manufactured was 129,837,100 cubic feet, com- 
pared with 106,884,300 cubic feet in 1911; being an increase of upwards 
of 22 million cubic feet, or at the rate of 21 per cent. For the public 
lighting, 43,057,800 cubic feet were used, or 33°1 per cent. of the out- 
put. In rgr1, the quantity was 41,848,953 cubic feet, or 39 per cent. 
of the output. For private lighting, the consumption was 77,652,600 
cubic feet, or 59°9 per cent. of the gas sent out ; being an increase of 
27°7 per cent. The gassold to private consumers in Ig11 was 60,775,000 
cubic feet, or 56°8 per cent. of the output. At the close of the year, 
there were 786 additional consumers on the books. 

Mr. Thompson says the continued popularity of gas for private con- 
sumption is most gratifying ; but it severely taxes the resources of the 
existing plant. High-pressure plant has, however, been completed 
and other improvements effected. A contract for new carbonizing 
plant on the intermittent vertical retort system has been entered into 
with Messrs, Robert Dempster and Sons, of Elland; and another for 
condensers has been placed with Messrs. Clayton, Son, and Co., 
Limited, of Leeds. The last-named firm put in a new 12-inch and a 
new 15-inch governor during the year; and Mr. Thompson says “ the 
whole of the installation was a credit to the Contractors and their 
representative, Mr. J. F. Thomson.” All four gasholders were in con- 
stant use during the year. There was some trouble with the spiral- 
guided one, owing to the foundation settling. Great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in dealing with it ; but eventually, after some anxious weeks, 
Mr. Thompson succeeded in stopping the unequal settling. The gas- 
holder now being constructed by Messrs. Clayton will have a capacity 
of 600,000 cubic feet, compared with 184,000 cubic feet, the capacity 
of the present largest holder. 

Naphthalene was a serious cause of trouble. During the early part 
of the year, as many as forty or fifty complaints per day were received 
of stoppages, particularly in the public lamps, due to the inefficient 
working of the condensers. Washing the gas in kerosene, and spray- 
ing benzine vapour into it, was tried, but with only partial success, A 
patent vaporizer, made by Messrs. Robert Dempster and Sons, was 
eventually installed, and Mr. Thompson says it has proved most 
effective; the complaints now being practically confined to public 
lamps in exposed positions. 

The quantity of coal carbonized was 10,024 tons, and the make of 
gas per ton was 12,952 cubic feet, of which 12,187 cubic feet were sold. 
The gas unaccounted for was 5°8 per cwt. of the make. The residuals 
produced were: Coke, 5942 tons; tar, 119,213 gallons; the make per 
ton being respectively 11°85 cwt. and 11°89 gallons. 

No particulars are given in regard to the profit made last year, as 
the figures were not available at the time the report was prepared. 
Mr. Thompson, however, gives those for 1911, and says that, with the 
large increase in private sales of gas in 1912, there is every reason to 
suppose they will be higher than their predecessors. These were: 
Gross profit, $145,496; interest on loan and sinking fund, $27,224; 
depreciation charges, $16,403 ; net profit, $101,869. 

As the gas-works have been under the control of the Municipal 
Commissioners for ten years, Mr. Thompson gives a comparative state- 
ment of the principal figures showing the remarkable growth of the 
undertaking. The following are extracted : 


1902, IgI2. 
Gasmade. . cub. ft. 44,659,000 = 55 p.ct. .. 129,837,100 = 33°! p.ct. 
Public lighting Be 24,619,875 = 30 4, ++ 43,057,800 =59'9 ,, 
Private ,, » 13,339,558 = 13 5, ++ 77;652,600= 58 ,, 
Unaccounted for ,, 5,852,367 «+ 7,719,500 
Coal carbonized . tons 4,127* = 10,024 
Gas made p. ton, cub. ft. 10,820 oe 12,952 
Gas sold ris e 9,400 xs 12,187 
Gas made per mouth- 

piece. . . cub. ft. 4,068 ai 5,846 
Coke made . . tons 2,468 we 5,943 

” », per ton, cwt. 11°96 ite 11°85 
Tar re + « alls. 42,288 ‘ 119,213 

” » perton ,, 10°2 a 11°89 
Private consumers . . 410 og 3,331 
Publiclamps. . . . 1,213 Bae 2,306 
Net profit . aus pe $610 .. $101,869 

(14 months) (for 1911) 


* Including 24 tons of cannel, 
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ANGLO-ROMANO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





In the report presented by the Directors of this Company at the last 
general meeting, they stated that, after the conclusion of the contract 


with the Municipality, they obtained from Terni sufficient electric 
power to meet all demands. All the operations for the completion of 
the works, lines, and distribution plant in the city, as regards both 
electricity and gas, were carried on actively with appliances of the best 
type. For next winter, there will be an available supply of gas amount- 
ing to 17,000 cubic metres (600,000 cubic feet) per 24 hours. The 
working results last year showed a decrease in leakage and an increase 
in the number of consumers, thanks to the continual endeavours of the 
Directors to popularize gas. The extension of the city boundaries also 
contributed considerably to this result, as it necessarily involved the 
laying of mains for the supply of the suburban districts. There was a 
remarkable increase in the consumption of gas for heating purposes. 
While this is a great benefit to the public, it causes some anxiety to the 
Directors, owing to the rise in the price of coal, which was as high as 
43°77 lire (34s. 6d.) per ton. The greater use of heating appliances con- 
tributed to a larger consumption of coke. The good results obtained 





were also ascribable to systematic advertising and the exhibition of 
the latest types of apparatus. With regard to electricity, the works at 
S. Paolo are completed, and some cables have been laid for the supply 
of manufacturers in small centres, and especially for tramways and 
railways. The year’s profits amounted to 4,143,038 lire (£165,721), of 
which 207,151 lire (£8286) go to the reserve. After making all the 
usual deductions, a dividend of 60 lire (47s. 6d.) per share was paid. 
No change was made in the Directorate. 


DONCASTER GAS-WORKS EXTENSIONS. 





During the coming summer months, it is announced in the local 
‘“‘ Gazette,” a sum of over £7000 is to be spent in so extending the 


plant and buildings at the Doncaster Gas-Works as to augment their 
gas-producing capabilities. The constantly increasing output of gas 
calls for an active policy in the matter of extensions and improve. 
ments; and for carrying into effect such a policy, the Engineer and 
Manager (Mr. Robert Watson) is the “right man in the right place.” 

Early last year, we are told by our contemporary, the Gas Com- 
mittee considered the situation, and prepared a scheme designed to in- 
crease the possible output of the works from its present figure—about 
1} million cubic feet per day—to just over 2} millions. This scheme 
was submitted to the Local Government Board, and an inquiry held 
in March of last year. The first instalment was put in hand last 
summer, including the construction of a new holder and the provision 
of new washing and scrubbing plant, capable of dealing with over 
2 million cubic feet per day. The work carried out last year, while it 
was by way of preparation for an increased output, did not of itself 
have any effect in this direction, except in so far as the additional 
holder, by providing further storage room, enabled the retorts to be 
employed up to a fuller capacity than was possible before. The work 
which is to be done this year, however, will directly increase the out- 
put, by enlarging the retort installation itself. 

First of all, the coke-elevator is to be removed from its present posi- 
tion at the end of the large retort-house, and the building is to be ex- 
tended. The work is to be carried out by Messrs S. Beastall and Son, 
at an estimated cost of £4100. The enlarged retort-house will find 
room for seven additional beds of retorts, in continuation of those at 
present in use. Each of these seven beds will contain eight retorts ; 
the new ones having a capacity about 15 per cent. greater than the old 
ones. The present system of horizontal retorts isto be adheredto. For 
the present, only three of the seven beds will be fitted up for use—the 
others being built, and taken into service as required. The contract 
for the retort-bench and iron work connected therewith has been en- 
trusted to Messrs. Drakes Limited, of Halifax, who have carried out 
all the previous contracts of a similar kind for the Corporation ; and 
the work will cost £3095. The extension of the retort-house and 
benches will necessitate an accompanying extension of the coke-con- 
veyors. Additional coal-conveyors will also be provided, along with 
an extra twin coal-hopper carrying 40 to 50 tons of coal. When the 
extension of the building is complete, the present coke-elevator will be 
re-erected at the end. The scheme also provides for the extension of 
the coal-stores on either side of the retort-house, and the erection of an 
additional chimney at the end of the extended building. Two large 
new purifiers are also to be provided this year; and the two boilers 
at present in use are to be increased to three—the addition being a 
Lancashire boiler 30 feet by 8 feet. 


i 


NELSON CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 





Annual Report of the Engineer and Manager. 

The Gas Engineer and Manager of the Nelson Corporation (Mr. A. 
Morton Fyffe) has presented to the Gas Committee his third annual 
report, covering the twelve months ended the 31st of March. It 
furnishes the following particulars. 


The expenditure on revenue account during the year was £57,273, or 
£3781 more than the estimate ; while the income was £66,164, or 
£5524 more. The result is a gross profit of £21,885 and a net profit 
of £8891, which is £1743 in excess of the amount estimated. The net 
profit is £21 6s. per million cubic feet of gas. The gross income from 
gas sales, exclusive of the public lamps, was £43,045. 

During the year, 32,544 tons of coal were carbonized—15,380 tons 
at Nelson works, and 17,164 tons at Brierfield. The total cost of coal 
delivered at the works was £21,729 Igs. 2d., which gives an average 
cost of 13s. 4d. per ton, compared with 11s. 53d. before. The gross 
income from residuals and bye-products was £15,456. After deducting 
all expenses of manufacture and handling, the net income was £13,753, 
which gives a return of 8s. 53d. per ton of coal ; making the net cost 
of coal 4s. 104d. per ton delivered at the works, as compared with 
3s. 8d. in the year 1911-12. In the manufacture of carburetted water 
gas, 93,480 gallons of oil were used, the cost being £1195.11s. 9d. ; and 
540 tons of coke were employed in this connection. The total make of 
gas was 417,497,000 cubic feet, of which 35,622,000 cubic feet were 
water gas. The quantity of gas sold was 417,764,000 cubic feet ; being 
an increase of 41,969,000 cubic feet, or 11°16 per cent., on the sale in 
the preceding year. The use of gas for power purposes increased 
greatly during the year as the result of the reduced charges ; the con- 
sumption being 25,936,900 cubic feet. There are now 66 gas-engines 
in use ; and, additional thereto, there are 37 consumers using gas at the 
cheap rate for industrial purposes. There are 14,293 consumers on the 
books—6454 by ordinary meters, and 7839 by those on the prepayment 
principle. The average consumption by the former was 34,798 cubic 
feet ; by the latter, 17,561 cubic feet. 

During the year, 219 gas cookers, boilers, fires, &c., were sold for 
cash, while 344 appliances were sold on the three-years hire-purchase 
system, There are now 4032 small breakfast grillers in use, for which 
no rent is charged, as compared with 4121 before. The Stove Depart- 
ment dealt with 3619 appliances during the year. 

The capital expenditure during the past year amounted to £22,251, 
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consisting of £18,715 for works, £1763 for mains, £1773 for meters. 
The gross capital outlay on the undertaking is given as £23v,121; and 
the net outlay as £121,386. 

In the course of some general remarks on the year’s working, Mr. 
Fyffe says the period was one of unprecedented activity for the Gas 
Department, owing to the installation of new carbonizing plant and a 
large increase in the consumption of gas. The latter was due to two 
distinct causes—the reduction in price to power consumers, which gave 
an unusual impetus to the use of gas for industrial purposes ; and the 
increase in consumption during January, accounted for by the fact 
that in the corresponding month of 1912 the cotton-mills were closed. 
The net cost of coal, after allowing for the extra quantity required, 
was {3000 more than in the year 1911-12, and £1300 more than was 
estimated. For the coming year it will cost £4000 more than for the 
one just closed ; making an increase of upwards of £7000 in two years. 
Mr. Fyffe points out that nominally the increase is due to the recent 
coal strike and resultant legislation ; but it cannot, he says, be pre- 
tended that the prices now charged are other than artificial. The cost 
of oil for gas-making purposes has risen in little more than a year from 
2d. to 54d. per gallon—a fact which renders the manufacture of car- 
buretted water gas impossible. Mr. Fyffe lays stress upon the value 
of this method of making gas in cases of emergency, and says that 
during the coal strike last year the supply could not possibly have 
been maintained without this plant. Instead of being regarded by 
some few consumers with suspicion, it ought to be valued as the means 
which prevented a stoppage of the mills during the coalstrike. During 
the year the employees benefited by the general advance in wages of 
5 per cent. granted in the spring of 1912, and are now being paid extra 
for overtime and for holidays, in accordance with the concessions made 
two months ago, which also included another rise of 5 per cent. to all 
stokers. The total cost of these advances in the Gas Department is 
upwards of {1200 per annum. The system of free maintenance of gas 
appliances, inaugurated a year ago, has proved a decided success. Gas 
as a means of providing light, heat, and power has now become ex- 
tremely economical ; and that this is being appreciated is evident from 
the number of gas appliances now in use. Almost every house in 
Nelson now includes, and regardsas a necessity, a gas-cooker and a gas- 
heated wash-boiler ; but so far as the Corporation’s area of gas supply 
is concerned, Mr. Fyffe says there is still a wide field for the introduc- 
tion of gas-fires. 


THE GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORT INSTALLATION. 


Reference has already been made tothe new carbonizing plant at the 
gas-works. It consists of forty Glover-West vertical retorts, with coal 
and coke handling machinery; and Mr. Fyffe bears the following 
testimony to its efficient working : “The work of construction was 
commenced early in 1912; and although difficulty was experienced in 
securing materials, as a result of the coal strike, everything possible was 
done by the Contractors to expedite the work, which was completed 
early in October. The plant was put to work on Oct. 12, 1912, and 
has since been continually in operation ; the formal inauguration and 
inspection by the Town Council taking place on the 9th of December. 
In the construction of all parts of the work only the best obtainable 
materials and workmanship were employed ; and the specifications were 
liberally interpreted by the Contractors, to whom the work is a credit. 
All that was claimed for the system has been realized; and I have no 
hesitation in assuring the Gas Committee that the carbonizing plant at 
the Nelson works is at the present time unsurpassed anywhere. The 
foregoing statement is justified by the fact that during the six months 
the plant has been in use it has effected an actual saving of £1072 in 
labour charges and £450 in coke, &c.—a total of £1522. In addition 
to the saving as stated, a great advantage has been obtained in an 
absence of naphthalene from the gas made at the works. Gas made 
in the old retorts contained 16 grains of naphthalene per 100 cubic 
feet ; while the gas from the vertical retorts is found to contain only 
I grain per 100 cubic feet. The tar from the old retorts contained 
4 per cent. of naphthalene, and from the vertical retorts 1-2 per cent. ; 
and the alteration in the constitution of the tar has raised its value 
1s. 3d. per ton. The same type of plant is now being erected on a 
large scale at a great number of gas-works—including Manchester, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Darlington, Southport, Oldham, Nottingham, 
Leicester, Macclesfield, &c.— which shows the opinion it has merited 
from those competent to judge. The estimated cost of the work was 
£21,650, while the actual cost has been £21,659 gs. 5d.” 


Stamford Street-Lighting Contract. 


In the course of a report which they presented to a special meeting 
of the Stamford Town Council last week, the Highways Committee 
dealt with the contract for street-lighting. They stated that the 
present contract terminates on June 24; and the Clerk, acting upon 
instructions, obtained tenders for the lighting of the streets, for a 
period of three years, from the Stamford Gas Company, the Urban 
Electric Supply Company, and the Kitson Empire Lighting Company. 
The Committee, having considered the tenders, recommended the 
acceptance of that of the Gas Company, on similar terms to those con- 
tained in the present contract, except that a clause be inserted reserving 
power to the Corporation to use any of the lamp-standards or to erect 
any lamp-standards (in either case not to exceed six in number) for 
experimental lighting purposes or the trial or testing of any other 
means of illumination for a period of ten days, upon giving a week’s 
notice to the Company. 
adoption of the report, said the Committee found the estimates pro- 
posed by the Kitson and the Urban Electric Supply Companies would 
be too expensive. He explained that a 5 per cent. rise in the price of 
the gas lighting during the next three years would be caused by the 
extra cost of coaland labour. Alderman Bettle said he was sorry they 
could not have the electric light. He believed the difference between 
that and gas was only £30 or £35. The report was adopted. 





_—— 
—_ 





A sum of {10,000 represents last year’s profits on the gas under- 
taking of the Blackburn Corporation. Of this sum, £5000 is to be 


devoted to the rates, and the balance added to the reserve fund. 


The Mayor (Mr. R. Bell), in moving the 





GAS PROFITS AND THE RATES AT BIRKENHEAD. 


Reviewing the trading concerns of the Corporation in presenting 
the annual budget to the members of the Birkenhead Town Council, 


Alderman Deakin said he noticed with satisfaction the welcome con- 
tribution from the Gas Committee of £13,000, and this despite the 
fact that the charges for gas were lowered by 10 per cent. twelve 
monthsago. The relief afforded to the rates by this transfer was very 
nearly 5d. in the pound. A reflex of the flourishing condition of trade 
was to be observed in the splendid returns from the sales of gas. 
Though the price had been reduced, the income from gas-rentals 
would be between £66,000 and £67,000 ; and about £43,000 had been 
received for gas supplied through prepayment meters—the latter being 
a very substantial sum to have been collected in pennies. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. T. L. Dodds said it seemed 
to him that the return on gas was inexplicable when they compared 
it with other places. They only had £13,000 with an expenditure of 
£400,000, while Warrington received a return of £16,368 towards the 
relief of the rates on a capital expenditure of £143,981. In other 
words, the people of Warrington received 11 per cent. on the money 
invested in their gas undertaking, whereas the inhabitants of Birken- 
head only received 3 percent. In the neighbouring borough of Wal- 
lasey, the gas-works made a return of £17,310. There was need, he 
said, for a severe inquisition into the management of their trading 
concerns in Birkenhead, because he was confident that with some re- 
form in this direction the finances would be placed on a more satisfac- 
tory basis. Alderman Deakin replied that the undertakings referred 
to were for the most part monopolies, and the Corporation had it in 
their power to make larger profits simply by raising prices. For them 
to have done this in Birkenhead would, in his opinion, have been 
unwise, as the only effect would have been to restrict the use of gas. 
Mr. Dodds asserted that the charge in Warrington was 2s. 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet, against 2s. 3d. in Birkenhead. Alderman Deakin replied 
that it was not fair to compare the profits of municipal and private 
concerns without including the interest they were paying on borrowed 
capital in addition to what was handed over in relief of the rates. 


ee 


GAS PROFITS IN RELIEF OF RATES AT RHYL. 








[From A LocaL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Rhyl, which is proud to be known as “ Birmingham-by-the-Sea,” is 
a popular resort in North Wales; but it has not in recent years kept 
pace with its younger rivals as a residential centre. In 1891, with 1329 
inhabited houses, the population was 6491. At the end of the next 
decennial period, the number of inhabited houses had increased to 
1691, and the population to 8473. By 1911, the rateable value was 
£63,047, the population 9005, and the summer population 25,000, It 
is estimated that the residents now number 10,000. 


The gas undertaking, the Manager of which is Mr. Leonard G. 
Hall, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., was acquired from a Company by the Local 
Authority on Jan. 1, 1893; the price paid—f35,000o—equalling £1800 
per million cubic feet of gas sold. Since that date, loans have been 
raised amounting to £18,986; making a total capital outlay of £53,986. 
Of this sum, £24,000 has been repaid—the outstanding debt being less 
than £30,000 ; so that the capital debt per million cubic feet of gas 
sold has been reduced to £526. Although, as indicated, the popula- 
tion of Rhyl has not shown much growth, the sales of gas have made 
steady progress. For some years all payments for new mains, services, 
meters, and cookers have been made out of revenue. 

When the works were acquired, the make of gas was 20 million 
cubic feet per annum ; whereas it is now 64 millions. The make per 
ton of coal used last year was 12,461 cubic feet, and the gas sold per 
ton 11,500 cubic feet; the number of consumers being 2100. The 
revenue has increased from {6400 to £10,933, the repayments of 
interest and sinking fund from {1901 to £2909, and the net profits 
from zero to £3175. The net profits for the past eleven years have 
aggregated £20,897. The District Council have persistently kept up 
the price of gas in order to assist the local rate account; but they 
have now decided to reduce it, though the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee would like to see a reserve fund created. 


THE FATAL EXPLOSION AT HEBBURN-ON-TYNE. 








Electrically-generated Gas the Cause. 

Further proceedings in the inquest on the bodies of Annie Gray and 
George Collinson, who were killed by an explosion at No. 1, Lyon Street, 
Hebburn-on-Tyne, on March 30 [ante, pp. 53, 272], took place last 
Thursday. On the previous occasion,’the inquiry was adjourned for 
an expert examination to be made of the electric cables; and a part of 
the electric cable which had been removed from the street in front of 
the wrecked house was now produced. Various parties interested 
were represented, including the South Shields Gas Company, the 
Northern Counties Electric Supply Company, the owners of the pro- 
perty, and the District Council. Right up to the last moment, the 
Electricity Company left no stone unturned, in the hope of finding 
something to bring in the Gas Company. Not only did they dig 
trenches in the roads and footpaths in the vicinity of the damaged pro- 
perty, but they secured authority from the Council to expose the gas- 
mains and bare the joints, and also had Dr. Dunn, the City Analyst 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, engaged on the case. Apparently, however, 
they finally arrived at the conclusion that the evidence against them 
was so overwhelming as to be practically incontestable, and so (beyond 
the points brought out in cross-examination of the electrical witnesses) 
it was unnecessary to bring any evidence at all on behalf of the Gas 
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Company, though they had present Dr. Thornton (Professor in Elec- 
trical Engineering at Armstrong College), Dr. Smythe (Lecturer in 
Chemistry at Armstrong College), and Mr. Hunt (Lecturer in Elec- 
trical Engineering at Armstrong College), all of whom had submitted 
interesting reports of their investigation, embodying a certain amount 
of research work on the explosive limits of, and composition of, 
bitumen gas relatively with coal gas and firedamp, &c. 

Among the further evidence called, Mr. William T. Newlands, the 
agent for the owner of the property, said that after the explosion he 
saw a “blue flame” burning in front of the house, and passing from 
the door to the window. He extinguished the flame by putting wet 
lime upon it. On the same afternoon, a man from the Electric Com- 
pany was unable to get alight electric lamps near the house. On the 
following day, at the wrecked house, he detected a smell of burnt 
india-rubber and of pitch and tar, at the place where he had seen the 
flame. When the cable was taken out, the smell was stronger. 

The next witness was the Surveyor to the Urban District Council 
(Mr. Henry Paterson), who stated that when the cable produced was 
raised, it was found to have fused. The trough had been charred, and 
part of the cable burnt out. He could find no trace of coal gas; and 
there were no gas-pipes near. The trough was most charred at a point 
between the window and the doorway. He had heard of several fusings 
of cables in the streets of Hebburn, especially since March 30. The 
trenches for the cable were cut near the walls of the houses, or in the 
street channel. 

Evidence was also given by Mr. Walter Bates, who was Engineer to 
the Northern County Electric Supply Company when the cables were 
laid in 1902. He thought that when the cables were laid, and before 
they were completely covered with bitumen, they were strained, so 
that one lay on top of the other, instead of being side by side. He 
did not know of an explosion due toelectric mains. The crossing of the 
cable would perhaps have something to do with the fusing. 

Mr. Charles Vernier, Mains Engineer of the Newcastle Electric 
Supply Company, said the electric cable in question had fused for 
about 6 feet. He explained that the fusing would be greatest at the 
bend in the cable; and this would set up a tremendous heat, which 
caused the bitumen to give off a gas. The gas, when mixed with air, 
would be of an explosive character. It had got underneath the house 
through the interstices of the walls. It was somewhat difficult to 
account for the igniting of the gas. It could hardly have been fired 
directly from the fusing arc, because in that event the explosion would 
have occurred outside the house also. Possibly the intensely high 
temperature of the gas had caused the explosive mixture to fire. He 
agreed that it would have been safer had the cables been laid in the 
centre of the road, instead of next to the wall, but said that if the same 
chain of circumstances occurred, there was bound to be an explo- 
sion, Only it would not be so severe, as the bulk of the gas would have 
escaped into the air. 

The Jury returned a verdict that deceased died “from injuries the 
result of an accidental explosion of gas generated from. bitumen 





encasing an electric light cable laid in the ground alongside the dwel- 
ling-house, No. 1, Lyon Street, Hebburn; and such bitumen had 
become heated by the fusing of the said cable, and causing the gas so 
generated to penetrate into and under the floor of the said house.” 


GAS EXPLOSION NEAR SOUTHWELL. 








From its customary quietude, the old minster town of Southwell, 
which gives its name to the comparatively newly created See, was 


thrown into a state of unwonted excitement last Thursday by a 
violent explosion at the Easthorpe Gas-Works of the Company re- 
sponsible for the district supply. The reverberation occasioned amid 
the usual somnolent surroundings gave rise for a time to the wildest 
alarm ; and, though subsequent investigation revealed that no injuries 
of a very grave personal nature had been occasioned, the structural 
damage entailed was of a serious character. A meter-house was partly 
demolished, only the main walls remaining standing: the roof being 
blown clean off, and the windows hurled to aconsiderable distance. 
Cottages in the vicinity also suffered thrsugh the mishap. The ex- 
plosion, due to the firing of some escaping gas, under circumstances 
of a purely accidental character, occurred while one of the employees 
of the Company, Albert Sceavington, was at work in the building ex- 
amining the plug of a meter; and his escape from possibly fatal 
injuries was of an altogether remarkable character. He was in a 
position of considerable danger, and was unconscious when discovered 
among the débris, but subsequently recovered, having suffered no more 
serious harm than some severe bruises and the shock necessarily en- 
tailed. He was afterwards able to afford some account of the circum- 
stances immediately preceding the accident, which have since formed 
the subject of investigation by the responsible officials, pointing, it is 
understood, to a conclusion as to the possible preventable nature of 
the occurrence, had proper precautions been taken. 


The Bourne (Lincolnshire) Gas-Works, established by a Company 
formed in 1838, are to be acquired by the Urban District Council. The 
purchase price is stated to be about £12,000. 


According to an article in the ‘“‘Journal du Four Electrique,” the 
use of gas for lighting railway carriages is making steady progress in 
France. On the old lines of the Western State Railway, there are now 
1139 coaches lighted, and 3253 on the lines which have been re-pur- 
chased. On the latter lines, 1258 coaches are still to be provided 
with gas. On Dec. 28, 1911, a Ministerial decree authorized the adop- 
tion of incandescent gas-burners for carriages, and te necessary work 
is to be executed in the workshops at Batignolles, Sotteville, and 
Rennes On the old lines, 150 carriages are to be provided with in- 
candescent burners to replace the batswings now in use. There will 
consequently soon be no more oil lighting, except in the trains running 
on branch lines. 























MAINS’ NEW SERIES. 


We have brouzht out an entirely new 
series of Cookers this season— 


The 30-40 Series. 


The Cookers comprised in this Series 

number Eight, varying in size from 

the small ubiquitous Cooker on stand 

to the more imposing Cooker suitable 
for large households. 


Of plain but bold design, heavily made 
and well proportioned, embodying every 
improvement in Cooker construction, 
this Series represents the last word in 
efficiency and value. 


Send for a Sample. 


R. & A. MAIN, LIMITED. 


WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 25, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, W.; 136, Renfield Street, 

GLASGOW; 56, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM; 838, Old Market Street, BRISTOL; 13, Whitworth Street 

West, MANCHESTER; 8, Exchange Piace, Donegall Street, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE ; 
and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W, 
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LEWISHAM INFIRMARY AND WORKHOUSE LIGHTING. 


At a Meeting of the Lewisham Board of Guardians on Monday last 
week—Alderman Jackson presiding—the question of lighting the 


workhouse and infirmary by electricity again came up, on the report 
of the Works Committee, in which it was stated that Messrs. Reynolds, 
whose tenders for the installation at both buildings were accepted 
at the last meeting [ante, p. 118], had withdrawn because of their 
omission to include the figures for lamps and fittings. By the Board’s 
instruction, the tender of Mr. A. J. Hewens for the installation at the 
infirmary for £749 had been accepted, and he had been instructed to 
proceed with the work. Mr. Ross (a new member) called attention to 
an article that had appeared in a London technical paper criticizing 
the action of the Board and their expert who prepared the specifica- 
tions. He wished to know what steps were to be taken in regard to 
this. Mr. Childs, the Chairmanc the Committee, could only reply 
that they had done their best in the matter. The Chairman remarked 
that what had appeared in the paper referred to did not influence him. 
It was not a fair representation of the state of things. He denied that 
the matter had been “rushed ”—having been under consideration for 
six months. The Guardians felt that they would be effecting a saving 
by adopting electricity. As to the differences in the amounts of the 
tenders, anyone who had been accustomed to open tenders knew that 
the highest tender was frequently 100 per cent. more than the lowest. 
This part of the Committee’s report was then passed. 

There was a further paragraph in the report to the effect that, as to 
the Workhouse installation, Messrs. Weston and Sons had notified 
that they did not feel justified in taking the work at the price quoted ; 
and in a letter they stated that they had been misled by the specifi- 
cations. The Committee recommended that the tender of Messrs. 
Haycroft and Son, Limited, for the workhouse installation should be 
accepted at £759 10s. Mr. Clemow pointed out that the next lowest 
tender to that of Messrs. Reynolds was one by Messrs. Tredegar, which 
was £668. Answering questions, the Chairman said he feared he could 
not explain why Messrs. Tredegar had been passed over. Mr. Clemow 
moved, Mr. Ross seconded, and Mr. Weeks supported, an amendment 
to refer the matter back; and on a division it was carried by a large 
majority. A notice of motion by Mr. Weeks, to rescind the estimates 
and specifications respecting the electric light, was declared by the 
Chairman to be out of order. 


_ 


TOTTENHAM GAS COMPANY AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 





At the Meeting of the Wood Green Urban District Council last 
Wednesday, an important report was submitted by the Clerk (Mr. 
W. P. Harding) concerning a development bearing on the decision of 





the Council to transfer their Electric Lighting Order to the Tottenham 
and Edmonton Gas Company. 

The Clerk stated that the North Metropolitan Electric Power Supply 
Company applied to the Council in the first instance for their consent to 
the grant of a Provisional Order for which they had applied to the Board 
of Trade. In view of the agreement with the Gas Company, the 
Council decided to refuse their consent, and informed the Power Com- 
pany at the time that if they proceeded with the application it would 
be strenuously opposed. It, however, went forward. Before deciding, 
the Board of Trade held an inquiry, at which all parties were repre- 
sented by Counsel ; the Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald, K.C., appearing for 
the Council, Mr. Vesey Knox, K.C., for the Gas Company, and 
Mr. Hutchinson, K.C., and Mr. Tyldesley Jones for the Power 
Company. He (Mr. Harding) had since received a communication 
from the Board to the effect that they had decided not to pro- 
ceed further with the application of the Power Company—in other 
words, not to dispense with the consent of the Council to the 
Order. The negotiations for a supply of electricity in bulk were 
fully gone into. Frequent reference was made to the letter to the 
Board of Trade applying for the final extension of the Order, in which 
the position of the Council was clearly set out, and in which the Board 
were informed that there was no hope either of the Council erecting 
their own generating station or of any terms being arranged with the 
Power Company for a bulk supply; also to the reply of the Board 
thereto stating that the Order would be extended so as to enable the 
Council either to negotiate a transfer of it to a substantial company, or 
to establish their own undertaking. It was a source of satisfaction to 
know that the attitude taken up by the Council for the indemnity clause 
to be inserted in the proposed agreement with the Power Company was 
fully approved and upheld, and that the somewhat belated indemnity 
which the Company offered was not sufficient to protect the Council 
fully against claims which could have been made against them by 
their consumers, arising from defaults in the supply of energy up to the 
point of distribution at the Company’s boundary. 

In the Wood Green neighbourhood, the Board of Trade’s refusal to 
proceed with the Power Company’s application bas given rise to a doubt 
as to the Company opposing the Gas Company’s Bill. 


_— 


GAS-FIRES. 





[FRoM THE “ MEDICAL OFFICER.” ] 


It is, perhaps, hardly surprising that the conservative temperament 
of the average Englishman should have caused him to cling to the 
wasteful open coal-fire as a means of warming his dwelling. His 
attitude towards other methods, such as may be obtained from a system 
of central heating, is not much altered by a sojourn in those countries 
where this, or a similar method, is of necessity adopted. He is, how- 
ever, coming to realize that there isa half-way house between the dirty 
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and wasteful coal-fire and the central heating system, and that it is to 
be found in the gas-fire, which has the advantage that it is clean, is 
easily controlled, and can readily be lighted and quite as readily 
put out. But it must not be forgotten that a coal-fire has the great 
advantage over all other methods of heating ; in that it acts as a very 
efficient ventilator. The earlier forms of gas-stoves were so deficient 
in this quality that they could never have become popular. But so 
great progress has been made in their design, that there should not at 
the present time be any difficulty in obtaining a gas-stove which should 
act as an efficient ventilator. We do not forget that the ordinary 
householder is not as a rule in a position to say whether the gas-stove 
he particularly fancies is, or is not, a suitable one from a hygienic 
point of view ; and for this very reason he ought to be able to call to 
his assistance those who are able to advise him. The time, in our 
opinion, has therefore arrived when these appliances should be con- 
trolled by the public health authorities; and just as an untrapped or 
badly trapped drain is now sought for, and when found is remedied, 
so should badly constructed and unhealthy gas-stoves be prohibited, 
so that there should be no risk of any stove being found which would 
vitiate the atmosphere of a dwelling. 

Very special attention has been paid to the seriousness of this ques- 
tion in some parts of Canada, where gas heating in dwellings is quite 
as prevalent as it is elsewhere. In the City of Winnipeg, there is now 
a building bye-law in force which provides that all gas-stoves in the 
city, whether used for cooking or heating, must have ventilating pipes 
or hoods for the purpose of carrying off the products of combustion 
and the odours of cooking. These pipes are required to be connected 
either with ordinary chimneys or to a special flue of cast or galvanized 
iron, not less than 4 inches in internal diameter, discharging above the 
roof of the building. If metal flues are to be used, they are to be em- 
bedded in brickwork or masonry 4 inches thick, or else encased with 
asbestos. We believe this bye-law is the outcome of suggestions made 
by Dr. A. J. Douglas, the Medical Health Officer of Winnipeg ; and 
we congratulate him on the success which has attended his efforts to 
improve the conditions of living in this particular. 


THE OIL FUEL SECURITIES INVESTMENT COMPANY. 





Its Connection with Block Tar and Eaton. 

In the editorial colums of the last number of the “ JourNAL” atten- 
tion was called to acircular issued by the Oil Fuel Securities Invest- 
ment Company, offering shares in the “‘ Parent Company ” (which we 
assumed was the Patent Block Tar, &c., Company, Limited), and 
suggesting a wonderfully lucrative return. Some remarks on the 
circular recently appeared in the “ Financial News.” 

The writer of the article first called attention to the fact that the 
circular bore the name of Captain John Maclean, whose connection 





with the Eaton group was mentioned by us last week ; and he suggested 
that ‘Captain Maclean is incurring a very grave responsibility indeed 
in allowing the use of his name in connection with this Patent Block 
Tar ramp.” In addition to the circular there was a report on the 
solidified coal-oil process, signed by Mr. J. Greenfield, C.E., who, the 
writer thinks, “can hardly be aware of the character of the enterprise 
with which his name is thus publicly associated.” Two other docu- 
ments accompanied the circular—one a slip in red ink, reprinting an 
extract from the “ Daily Mail; ” and the other giving portions of a 
report by Mr. Alfred Henry Lush, barrister-at-law. Each of the docu- 
ments bore, in minute letters, the name of the Leadenhall Press, 
Limited, Garden Row, Southwark. This was such strict compliance 
with the law, that it caused our contemporary to endeavour to find an 
explanation of it ; and the result was the following observations. 

“‘ The original Block Tar flim-flam, issued in January, 1910, was decor- 
ated with thenameof Sir C. B. H. Soame, Bart., Chairman, and promised 
150 per cent. dividends. On Oct. 21 of the same year another circular 
went out, this time promising £2 a share for every £1 share purchased. 
At that time the Directors of the Block Tar ramp were the ‘ Bart.’ 
above mentioned and Mr. H. W. L. Way. Both of these gentlemen 
have been on the directorate of the Water and Gas Debenture and 
Share Investment Trust, in association with no less a person than Eaton 
himself, the head of the notorious Eaton group. In January, 1gItI, 
Sir C. B. H. Soame, Bart., was harping to a third tune—viz., that the 
£1 shares of the Block Tar ramp would shortly goto £6. It wasat this 
time that the dodge of inviting the purchaser to deduct his own divi- 
dend first made its appearance. A buyer of a £1 share was invited to 
deduct his dividend in advance; and to send 18s. for theshare. In 
other words, he was to pay himself a 2s. dividend and part with 18s. 
for a worthless share. As late as June of last year, still another pro- 
spectus was in circulation, adorned with the name of Mr. H. W.L. Way, 
and providing the public with the latest transformation of the original 
fairy tale—viz., that the £1 shares would shortly be ‘ unobtainable at 
£5. Now, the remarkable feature of all this business is that, so far, 
it has been conducted by associates of the notorious Eaton. Buta 
month or two ago, Eaton issued a peculiarly impudent circular, at- 
tempting to obtain money by flagrantly false pretences. That circular 
did not relate to the Patent Block Tar affair, but it was of so scanda- 
lous a character that Eaton and the printers were promptly prosecuted 
for issuing it without an imprint—that being a much shorter way of 
bringing them to book than a prosecution on the [de] merits of the con- 
cern itself. Smart fines were inflicted on the offenders by the Magis- 
trate. Now, the printers in question were the Leadenhall Press, 
Limited ; and it strikes us as extremely significant that this latest batch 
of rubbish in regard to the Patent Block Tar Company, with its scrupu- 
lous compliance with the requirements as to the printer’s name, and 
its obvious Eaton associations, should also be printed by the Leaden- 
hall Press. The inference is clear, that the parties who issued this 
rubbish are very anxious to give no opening for any proceedings against 
them. That should be sufficient for people who are so foolish as to 
contemplate a purchase of such stuff.” 
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EAST COWES WATER SUPPLY. 


Local Government Board Inquiry. 

As briefly recorded in the “ JournaL” last week, an inquiry has 
lately been held at East Cowes in connection with an application to 
the Local Government Board by the Urban District Council for sanc- 
tion to borrow £986 for an experimental boring in the parish of South 
Arreton, on a site situated some five and a half miles from the town. 
The Inspector was Mr. P. M. Crosthwaite, M.Inst.C.E., and, as pre- 
viously mentioned, the inquiry afforded an opportunity for some con- 
siderable local opposition. 


The trial boring, for which the specification was prepared by the Sur- 
veyor to the Council (Mr. Albert E. Barton), is the first stage in the 
execution of a scheme recommended by Mr. Percy Griffith, M.Inst.C.E., 
in a report prepared by him some eighteen months ago. Mr. Barton, 
in his evidence, explai.ed that the trial boring was to be 16 inches in 
diameter, and carried to a depth of -400 feet below the surface; and 
that the estimate included fourteen days’ continuous test pumping. 
Asked by the Inspector whether any provision had been made for 
driving headings, the Clerk to the Council (Mr. A. Damant) explained 
that they had not as yet dealt with this matter ; and the Surveyor, in 
reply to the Inspector, stated that the reason for making the trial 
boring of such large diameter was that, if a sufficient quantity of water 
were obtained from it, it would serve as a portion of the permanent 
works, and the extra outlay on a well and headings would be avoided. 
Tenders had been invited for the work, and one had been accepted, 
provisionally upon the consent of the Local Government Board being 
obtained. 

Mr. Griffith stated that he should not have recommended so large 
an outlay on experimental works, as he was doubtful whether sufficient 
water could be obtained from a boring in the chalk ; but that he would 
have advised a small boring to ascertain the saturation level, and also 
to enable a sample of the water to be analyzed. He also said it would 
be very unlikely indeed that any increase in the supply would be 
obtained by having the boring carried to a depth of more than 200 feet 
below the surface. 

Opposition was offered by two local gentlemen, on the ground that 
the whole scheme was unnecessarily expensive, and that the capital 
outlay involved would impose a serious burden upon the rates; but 
the only alternative suggested was that water might be obtained at the 
existing works. The Inspector was further furnished with analyses of 
the present supply, which showed that the quality of the water was 
anything but satisfactory. 

At the close of the inquiry, the Inspector visited the site of the pro- 
posed works, accompanied by the Surveyor and Mr. Griffith. It may 
be mentioned that the estimated cost of the whole scheme was £17,000, 
though Mr. Griffith had suggested the possibility of restricting the 
initial outlay to £13,500. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 
Saturday. 

Edinburgh.—The Edinburgh and Leith Corporations have been 
holding an exhibition of gas appliances for domestic purposes, which 
includes a selection of cookers, grillers, hot-plates, stoves, fires, 
radiators, wash-boilers, laundry-irons, geysers, and hot-water circu- 
lators. On each afternoon and evening, cookery demonstrations and 
lectures were given by Mrs. H. C. Gray. 


Aberdeen.—The Gas Committee had before them the application by 
the stokers, labourers, gas inspectors, and masons in the employment 
of the Council for an increase in wages. The matter was remitted to 
Mr. Milne, the Gas Manager, to report. The question of discounts 
for gas on weekly payments was discussed ; but it was shown that the 
staff would have to be greatly increased, so that it was ultimately 
decided not to take any action in the matter. 

Berwick-on-Tweed.— Owing to the serious increase in the price of 
coal and of other material connected with the manufacture and distri- 
bution, the price of gas supplied by the Berwick and Tweedmouth 
Gaslight Company will be advanced next month by 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet ; making the price 3s. 11d., the same as obtained in 1908. 

Bridge of Allan.—The shareholders of the Gas Lighting Company 
have unanimously agreed to the purchase of their property in terms 
of the Gas Supply Act of 1876, in consequence of the intimation they 
had received from the Town Council that they were proposing to 
purchase, or treat for, the undertaking. . 

Cowdenbeath.—The Gas Company are at present erecting new puri- 
fiers at their works, so that they may cope more effectually with the 
increased demand for gas. The Town Council held a special meeting 
on Thursday, at which the Clerk was instructed to inform the Com- 
pany that the Council had been advised that the charging of the water- 
rate upon the gross rental of their works was legal, and that, failing a 
settlement, they were prepared to submit the matter to the arbitration 
of an advocate in Edinburgh. The Company claim that the assess- 
ment should be upon only one-fourth of their rental. 

Dundee.—In the course of his evidence in connection with the 
Dundee Corporation Bill, which has for its object the annexation 
of Broughty Ferry, Mr. W. R. Herring said that the outlook in 
regard to the price of gas in Broughty Ferry was satisfactory. The 
capital charge per 1000 cubic feet was being reduced at a much 
greater rate than in Dundee. The difference between the price in 
Dundee and in Broughty Ferry would in future be less marked. In 
Broughty Ferry the interest-bearing debt had been reduced during the 
last five years from £39,000 to £30,000 ; while that of Dundee had in- 
creased from £365,000 to £374,000 in the same period. In the same 
period there had been a reduction in the price of gas in Broughty Ferry 
from 3s. 4d. to 2s. 8d., against from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 2d. in Dundee. He 
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anticipated that in the near future the difference between the price of 
gas in Broughty Ferry and Dundee would be only 2d. and possibly less. 
It was probable that Dundee would have an increased capital cost. 
Within a very few years, the Corporation would have to consider the 
question of a large expenditure on additional plant. At present the 
gasholder accommodation was much lower than was usually regarded as 
necessary. On the present site, there was no land on which to put more 
holders, and probably, owing to the existing deficiency in storage 
accommodation, he did not consider the gas supply of Dundee was on 
so good a basis as was that of Broughty Ferry. In view of the increase 
in consumption, Dundee would have to provide a new unit, probably 
within three years; and this would involve a large sum of money. 
This would be the case whether or not Broughty Ferry were included 
in Dundee. Including gasholders and mains, he believed Dundee 
would have to lay out £150,000. Further, in the event of the inclusion 
of Broughty Ferry, Dundee would lose some of their reserve producing 
power, and would also have to spend money in laying a high-pressure 
main to Broughty Ferry. The leakage in Dundee had increased within 
a comparatively short period from 6 per cent. to g per cent. In 
Broughty Ferry, on the other hand, there had been a reduction in the 
leakage. He did not think Dundee could go on another winter with 
their present gasholder capacity. In the event of annexation, a new 
main would be required from the Dundee Gas-Works to the centre of 
Broughty Ferry, and plant would have to be put down for forcing the 
gas along. 

Kilwinning.—A new retort-house and meter-house are to be erected 
by the Gas Company, and the plans for these have been duly passed 
by the Town Council. 

Lanark.—The Gas Committee appointed by the Town Council 
recommended that power should be given to offer £15,000 to the 
Directors of the Gas Company for their undertaking.” The Council, 
however, decided to discuss the matter in Committee. 

Port Glasgow.—The application of the Town Council for an Electric 
Lighting Order, in favour of the Greenock Corporation supplying elec- 
tricity to shipbuilders and other power users, has now been granted 
by the Board of Trade. This appears to be the first movement 
towards the combination of the three towns of Greenock, Gourock, 
and Port Glasgow, which are already united by the electric tramway 
service, and which could also be served by one gas supply. The towns 
are continuous ; and, in view of the many extension proposals made 
recently in Scotland, as at Glasgow, Falkirk, and Dundee, it will 
probably not be long before this question is being brought before a 
House of Commons Committee. 

Rothesay.—The question of vertical retorts has been exercising the 
minds of the Gas Committee; and a suggestion was made by Bailie J. 
M‘Millan that the present retort-bench, which was quite large enough 
for the requirements, should be scrapped and new vertical retorts in- 
stalled, as he considered that a saving of 1700 tons of coala year might 
be obtained thereby. Bailie E. R. M‘Millan, however, took the 
Opposite view. The recommendation of the Gas Committee—that the 





Finance Committee should find out on what terms they could obtain 
£18,000 or £20,000 for a gasholder and such vertical retorts, or a loan 
of £8000 only for a new holder—was adopted. 


— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LivERPOOL, Afril 26. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 

During the past week there has again been a drooping tendency in 
the market for this material, and, although the decline has not been 
rapid, it has been found necessary to accept some reduction in prices 
in order to effect further sales. At the close, the nearest values are 
£13 11s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £13 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, 
and £13 15s. per ton f.o.b. Leith, For future delivery some producers 
have now modified their views, and would accept £13 12s. 6d. to £13 15s. 
per ton at the principal ports for July-December shipment in equal 
monthly quantities, but consumers decline to operate thereat. It is re- 
ported that middlemen are offering abroad over these months on the 
basis of £13 10s. per ton without meeting with success. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


The market for this article is rather easier, and the spot quotations 
have been reduced to 11s. 9d. per cwt. for ordinary quality, and 
11s, 1o4d, for refined. 


Lonpon, April 28. 
Tar Products. 

There is little alteration in the markets for tar products, and busi- 
ness is still quiet. Pitch is without change. The inquiry is small, 
and consumers unwilling to make contracts even at the present prices. 
In go per cent. benzol, there has been increased inquiry during the 
past week, and better prices have been paid. Solvent naphtha is quiet 
but steady. There is a little demand for heavy naphtha, which, how- 
ever, is having no effect on the quotation. Crude carbolic seems 
steadier, and there has been more inquiry during the last few days; in 
fact, in some quarters slightly better figures have been bid. No doubt 
this is due somewhat to the inquiry in the market for crystal carbolic. 
Creosote is steady ; and the price is maintained. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 29s. 9d. to 33s. od. 
Pitch, London, 47s. 6d. to 48s.; east coast, 47s. to 47s. 6d.; west coast, 
Clyde, 47s. to 47s. 6d.; Manchester, 46s. 6d. to 47s.; Liverpool, 47s. 
Benzol, go per cent., naked, London, 1s. ofd. to 1s. 1d. ; North, Is. 
to 1s. o4d. ; 50-90 per cent., naked, London, tod. to 10$d.; North, tod. 
Toluol, naked, London, 104d. to 11d.; North, rod. to rod. Crude 
naphtha, in bulk, London, 54d. to 6d.; North, 5d. to 54d. Solvent 
naphtha, naked, London, 1s. o4d. to 1s. 1d. ; North, 1s. to 1s. ofd. f.0.b. 
Heavy naphtha, naked, London, 114d. to 1s. f.o.b.; North, 1od. 
to 104d. f.o.b. Creosote, in’bulk, London, 33d. to 3gd.; North, 34d. 
to 33d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 34d. to 38d. Carbolic acid, casks in- 
cluded, 60 per cent., prompt, east and west coasts, 1s. 5d. to 
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1s. 54d. Naphthalene, £5 to £9; salts, 50s. to 55s., bags included. 
Anthracene, “A” quality, 14d. to 17d. per unit, packages included 
and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

This article still shows a further decline, and there appears to be 
plenty of stuff to meet the demand. Contracts are reported at lower 
prices, both for delivery over the next few months and to the end of 
the year. Outside London makes are quoted at £12 17s. 6d.; Leith, 
£13 15s. to {13 16s. 3d.; Hull, £13 13s. gd. ; Liverpool, £13 15s. ; 
Middlesbrough, £13 13s. od. 


atten 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 





Northern Coal Trade. 

There is a stronger demand for coal, and the prices are generally 
firm, while the approach of the holidays must stiffen the market. In 
the steam coal trade, best Northumbrians are from 16s. 6d. to 16s. od. 
per ton f.o.b., and second-class steams are about 14s. 3d. Steam smalls 
are steady, and a little more plentiful, at 11s. to 12s. per tonf.o.b. The 
output is a little better than it was, though it is scarcely normal. In 
the gas coal trade, the consumption is now naturally lower, but the 
demand is strong—for stocking purposes at home, and also for export. 
Best Durham gas coals are from 15s. 74d. to 15s. od. per ton f.o.b. ; 
and the strong demand for this class has driven up second qualities, 
which are now about 15s. per ton. For “ Wear specials,” about 15s. od. 
per ton is the f.o.b. quotation. The only contracts of note are for a 
large Continental company, for some 100,000 tons, delivery over a year 
from May, and the f.o.b. price is said to be from 13s. 6d. to 14s. per 
ton, according to the quality. There are some smaller contracts in the 
market, but these do not much affect the prices. The South Suburban 
Gas Company and the Ramsgate Corporation are also asking for 
tenders. Prices forward are generally steady for coals; but where 
these are for shipment, there is the advantage at present of lower sea- 
freights to the coasting towns. Gas coke is steady, with a rather fuller 
export demand. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 

Firmness of tone and steadiness of prices were the characteristics 
of the Scotch coal trade during the past week. On the Glasgow 
Coal Exchange on Friday, the following were the prices quoted : Steam 
coal, 13s. 6d. to r4s.; splint, 14s. gd. to 15s. 3d.; ell, 13s. gd. to 
14s. 3d.; trebles and doubles, 13s. 3d. to 13s. gd. ; and singles, 13s. 3d. 
to 13s. od., f.o.b. Glasgow. 


Gas-Coal Contracts in the Midlands. 


The following remarks from a correspondent appeared in last Tues- 
day’s issue of the “ Financial Times” : Contracts for gas coals are mostly 





arranged for periods of twelve months from July 1, and, asa rule, the 
large gas companies and corporations negotiate their enormous tonnage 
contracts during May and June. But this year the usual custom has 
been widely departed from. Generally tenders are advertised for ; 
but a large tonnage has already been fixed up without this procedure, 
contracts having been renewed with the same collieries as are at 
present supplying—in many instances the advances obtained being 
from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per ton. It will be remembered that last year 
contracts were readily renewed at advances of 2s. 6d. and 2s. per ton ; 
and it is understood the advances asked this year will be such as will 
bring prices 3s. 6d. per ton higher than they were on the 1911-12 con- 
tracts. It should be pointed out that, while the consumption of gas 
coals has increased very largely during the last few years (and this in 
spite of the many installations of oil and water gas plants that have 
been put into operation), productions have not been materially in- 
creased, and consequently collieries can more readily command the 
advances. At many works a larger proportion of smaller fuels—such 
as small nuts and gas slacks—are used than formerly ; but with the 
heavy requirements, this does not materially affect the coal position. 


— 
——_— 


Stalybridge Gas Profits and Rate Relief. 


Some remarks on the disposal of gas profits were made in the course 
of a special meeting of the Stalybridge Town Council, which was held 
for the purpose of considering the estimates of income and expenditure 
for the ensuing year. At a meeting of the Gas Committee, it had been 
resolved that a sum of £2000 should be carried from the gas-works 
revenue account to the credit of the rates. Mr. Bradbury pointed out 
that they would be giving to the rates about £400 more than they had 
made in profit on the gas-works. Probably they would be told that 
they were going to make more profit in the coming year ; but he would 
like to see it made before they gave it away. Alderman Ridyard, on 
the other hand, argued that they would be quite justified in voting this 
amount to the rates, and it was in accordance with the Act of Parlia- 
ment. He believed they would make £2250 profit this year. Various 
circumstances combined to prevent the sum made the last three years 
being as big as formerly. Mr. Tonge remarked that some mem- 
bers of the Council were of opinion that, instead of handing money 
over to the relief of the rates, they ought to reduce the price of gas, 
In reply to the different speakers, Mr. Cook said the Committee had 
got the money which was to be voted, and, in addition, they had actually 
a balance shown on paper of f214. Versonally, he was entirely 
opposed to these subsidies to the rates for undertakings of this cha- 
racter. They should reduce the price of gas. In handing over money 
in relief of the rates, however, he was merely carrying out the avowed 
policy of the Council. It would be a sounder method if they could 
regulate the subsidy to the rates as nearly as possible to one amount, 
instead of letting it fluctuate from year to year. They were perfectly 
justified in anticipating larger profits from the gas undertaking. 
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PARKINSON 
WATER HEATERS. 


“ HYDROTHERM ” 


Hot Water to any Tap throughout the 
House. 


No manipulation necessary. 


Gas and Water automatically controlied 
by a simple and reliable Valve. 


| Very economical—no permanent con- 
sumption except small pilot jet. 


Extremely substantial and durable. 





See Hot Water Catalogue No. 100. 
SL ES 


THE PARKINSON STOVE CO., Ltd., 


(Incorporating Maughan’s Patent Geyser Co.), 


BIRMINGHAM and LONDON. 
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Cookery Demonstrations at Wakefield. 


Gas cookery demonstrations have been held at Wakefield ; and Mr. 
R. Gamble Marks has had large audiences to witness the evidence he 
provides as to the cooking capacity of a gas-oven. This isthe result of 
one public test: Half leg of mutton (weighing raw 4 lbs. 4 oz.) was 
cooked. The weight after cooking was 3 lb. 3 oz.; the dripping from 
same weighed 8 oz. The total weight after cooking was 3 lb. 11 oz., 
making the loss only 9 oz. (or 2 oz. to the pound). At the same time 
there were also cooked one dish of potatoes, two apple pies, three 
large scones, one sponge sandwich, eighteen preserve tarts, and a dish 
of apples. At the close of the test the oven was absolutely clean and 
free from grease or smell. 


—_— 
Ke 


Lighting Back Streets at Burnley. 


At the Burnley Town Hall last Saturday, Mr. F. H. Tulloch, 
M.Inst.C.E., attended on behalf of the Local Government Board to 
inquire into the application by the Corporation for power to borrow 
£5000 for the purposes of the gas undertaking. The Town Clerk (Mr. 
P. Thomas) explained that the Gas Department wanted the money to 
provide a fund out of which the back streets in the town could be 
lighted. There were 30 miles of these streets, and up to the present 
none of them had been lighted except where it ‘happened that a light in 
the main street shone down the back street. For many years there had 
been a very strong agitation, especially on the part of the working 
classes, to have lamps put in the back streets. The Corporation had 
deferred taking the matter up because these streets were all paved and 
pitched. The demand having become so insistent, the Gas Committee 
instructed their Engineer (Mr. J. P. Leather) to prepare a report on 
the matter. He stated that the total cost would be £5000, and the 





annual expenditure of maintaining and lighting the lamps would be 
£1087, or equal to a rate of §d. inthe pound. It wasnot intended that 
the work should be done all at once, but gradually, beginning with the 
worst places. Two members of the Committee supported the applica- 
tion, for special reasons which were given by one of them, and 


| acquiesced in by the Inspector. 








APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


8716.—GALETz, A., and PionTEK, K., “‘ Acetylene burners.” April 14. 
8730.—KirkE, P, St. G., M‘Court, C. D., and BoNnEcourT SURFACE 
Comesustion, Ltp., “‘ Combustion of combustible mixtures.” April 14. 
8735.—GouLp, H. W., “ Regulating flow of fluids.” April 14. 
8779.—WEBBER, W. A., and Payne, G. F., “ Prepayment gas- 
meters.” April 14. 
8796.—WoLrF, F. E., 
April 14. 
8803.—Boys, C. V., “ Heat treatment of fluids.” April 15. 
8883.—HEvL, G. E., and Baker, T. T., “‘ Regulating the flow of gas 


“ Determining the specific weight of gases.” 


and air.” April 15. 
go41.—WiILkinson, G., “Automatically controlling temperature.” 
April 17. 


g042.—WiILLIs, J. V., “‘ Holders for gas-globes.” 

9074.—Pa.LMe_R, J. L., “ Gas-generators.” 
Mrs. Shearer. April 17. 

9176.—ELpornE, S. L., and Gopsat, H., 


April 17. 
A communication from 


“ Gas-retorts.” April 18. 


g217.—OstroroG, Count, “Igniting burners.” April 19. 
9231.—PIcKEN, J., “‘ Pipe-joints.” April 19. 
9252.—PopmorE, A. E., “Inverted burners.” April 19. 
9253.—Popmok:E, A. E., “‘Gas-lamps.” April 19. 








GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


Business on the Stock Exchange was very quiet last week. Piety 
and sport—Jewish religious observances and Epsom counter attractions 
—conspired to reduce the attendance ; and it was account week. Then, 
in addition, there were outside influences. First, a Budget speech that 
was too “ glowing ” by half; and next, the audacious capture of Scutari 
and the snapping of Montenegrin fingers under the dignified noses of 
the Powers. This set-back was very annoying to markets that were 
longing to advance and felt they could do it if they had a fair chance ; 
but they did not give way, and some did more than keep their prices 
up. The opening on Monday was depressed by the unfavourable 
appearance of Danubian relations, and the tone was dull. Government 
issues were not strong, but Consols did not move. Rails zigzagged 
irregularly ; and Americans were uneven, but had more ups than 
downs. Tuesday was a very quiet day ; but the tone was more cheer- 
ful. Gilt-edged were firm, and Consols rose 4. Rails were well sup- 
ported at higher figures, and Americans advanced. Wednesday was 
just as quiet; but the tendency held firm. Markets mostly were nice 
and steady ; but American relapsed. On Thursday, the dead stillness 
was accentuated, and there was hardly any feature except a feeling of 
nervousness about Montenegro. Markets tended to droop; but 
Home Government issues were apathetic, and Consols remained 
unchanged. Rails gave way, but not much; and the Foreign Market 
was calm. All Americans were quite flat. Friday opened shyly, 


| 


but after a while they gathered courage, clinging confidently to the | 


were rather ragged, the tendency not being uniform ; and Foreign were 
fairly good. Saturday was quiet, of course, but the tone was bright— 
a pacific solution of Eastern affairs still being insisted on. Consols 
were steady, closing at 74% to 754—a rise of } in the week. Rails were 
supported by buyers and prices kept up, and Americans showed some 
improvement. In the Money Market, the tendency at first was quite 
easy ; but rates steadied later on, and closed firm. Business in the 
Gas_ Market was a good bit quieter ; the aggregate being well below the 
average. A noteworthy feature of it was that, with the exception of 
only about a dozen transactions, the whole business was confined to 
the issues of four undertakings. If, as appears probable, this arises 
from stock and shares of the rest being scarce in the market, it shows 
that holders are not at all desirous of parting. In Gaslight and Coke 
issues, the ordinary was moderately dealt in at steady and practically 
unchanged figures, bargains ranging from 102? to 103. In the secured 
issues, the preference was done at 96? to 98, and the debenture at 734 
and 74. South Metropolitan was much more active, but not so firm, 
changing hands at 1114 to 113—a fall of 1. In Commercials, the 4 per 
cent. realized 104 and 1054, and the 34 per cent. 1014. Among the 
Suburban and Provincial group, Brentford old marked 264 and 265, 
and nothing else was touched. In the Continental companies, Im- 
perial changed hands at 1724 and 1734, Union at 844 and 85 (a fall 
of 1), ditto preference at 1314, European at 17} to 184. Among the 
undertakings of the remoter world, Buenos Ayres debeiture fetched 

































































belief that the peace of Europe must be maintained. Gilt-edged | 92 and 924, Primitiva 6? to 6% (a fall of 3), ditto preference 5 to 54 
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At the regular weekly meeting of the London County Council 
last Tuesday, the recommendation of the Fire Brigade Committee to 
the effect that the widow of the fireman Libby, who lost his life in the 
recent sewer fatality, should be’ granted a pension of £30 per annum, 
was agreed to. 

Messrs. Edward Cockey and Sons, Limited, of Frome, have re- 
cently been successful in securing contracts for six purifiers, 30 ft. by 
4o ft., with superstructure and roof, for the Bournemouth Gas and 
Water Company; and for two 20-feet square boxes for the Andover 
Lighting and Power Company, with one of the firm’s double-covered 
centre-valves. 


The Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited, send a 
copy of their latest summer abridged list of gas-cookers and other 
apparatus. It is a compact booklet of 48 pages in a wrapper having 
an appropriate design effectively printed in colours. 

We have received from the Gas and Water Engineer of the Rhyl 
Urban District Council (Mr. Leonard G. Hall, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) a 
copy ofa small pamphlet he has prepared bearing the title of “A Brief 
History of the Water Supply of Rhyl and District.” The author 
furnishes some interesting particulars of the water-works, which have 
been under his supervision for twenty years. A view of the Dolwen 
reservoir, completed in 1905, is given as a frontispiece. 











WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 


Water Enaineer. Sheffield Water Department. 
Applications by May 15. 

DraveGutsmMan. No. 5723. 

TRAVELLERS. ‘J,’ 4, Dollis Road, Finchley. 

Foreman (StovE REpPArRiING SHOP). No. 5728. 

Workinc Foreman. Millom Gas and Water Depart- 
ment. 


Stocks and Shares. 


Great YARMOUTH WaT 
May 6. 

SouTHEND WATER Comp 

Sutton Gas Company. 


Appointments, &c., Wanted. 


LEADBURNER. No. 5715. 


Metropole, Swansea. 
WaANpDsworTH, &c., GA 
May 20. 


Partner or Director Wanted. 


Arr Gas Business. Arnold and Co., 76, Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


TEND 


Coal. 
Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), For Sale. 


GASHOLDER. Cambridge Gas Company. 


Patent Licences, &c. 


Gtossop Gas Company. 
ACETYLENE GENERATORS, 


F. W. Golby, 36, Chancery 





Lane, W.C. : Lincotn Gas DEPARTMENT. 
Mantes. W.G. Potter, 45, Monsell Road, Finsbury RAMSGATE CORPORATION. 
Park, N 


Ascot Gas anp Execrricity Company. London Mart. 


ay 6. 
BoGnor GASLIGHT AND Coxe Company. London Mart. | 
1 > 


Swansea GAsLicHt Company. 


Benzol, Crude (Wanted). 


BancGor (N.W.) Gas DEPARTMENT, Tenders by May 12. 
Broapstarrs Gas CoMPANy. 
CLONMEL Gas DEPARTMENT. 
EASTBOURNE Gas Company. 
Forrar Gas CorPorRATION. 


Herywoop Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by May Il. 


SourH SusuRBAN GAs CoMPANY. 


Coke. 


HvupDDERSFIELD GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by May 10. 


Condensing and Scrubbing Plant. 


ER Company. London Mart. | RocHDALE CorpPoRATION. Tenders by May 7. 


paling ergy tek g'*Y | General Stores (Sulphuric Acid). 


By Auction. Hotel| Forrar GasCorporation. Tenders by May 8. 





May 6. | 
s Company. London Mart Meters. 
Forrar Gas Corporation. Tenders by May 8, 
ERS FOR | Oxide (Spent). 
No. 5718. | No. 5729. 
Pipes, &c. 


Forrar Gas Corporation. Tenders by May 8. 
Tenders by May 7. MorecaMBE GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by May 3. 
Tenders by May 8. 
Tenders by May 1. 
Tenders by May 8. 
Tenders by May 3. 


Purifier and Scrubber Alterations, &c. 
BripGNortu Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by May 3. 
Tenders by May 17. 


Tenders by May 12. 
Tenders by May 5. 


Tar, Liquor, and Other Residuals. 


Forrar Gas Corporation. Tenders by May 8. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘*JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 103. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wa ter Kina, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘*GASKING FLEET, LONDON.’’ Telephone: P.O. 1571a Central. 








OXIDE OF IRON. 


"NEILL’S OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





J. 
0 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





Tele 
** BRADDOCK, OLDHAM,” 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 


BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANER. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


grams— 
and ** MeTrIquE, Lonpon.” 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PALMERSTON House, 
Op Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN'S 


‘ferOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500? Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 171, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C, ‘Volcanism, London.” 


POULTONS & TIMMIS, Ltd. 


For Prices 
THE GAS LIGHTING I 








ARBONIZING and Boiler Setting 


C Telegraphic Address 
Engineers, Complete Installations undertaken. 


BENZOL 
([ARBURINE FOR GAS ENRICHING. 





ALSO 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
Telephones: 4452 and 4453 London Wall. 


5, CrookeD Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 


TAR WANTED. 

THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 
Albert Chemical Works, 

Grant StrREET, Mites Pratrinc, MANCHESTER. 

Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 

Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia. 





AND 





, &e., apply to 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
MPROVEMENT CO., LTD, 


pyractacee prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 





: “Carburine, London.” 





Their Retort Settings are THE best, 


GUARANTEED RESULTS. 
Registered Office: Reapinc. Telephone: 265 Reading, 
London Office: Hatton Hovse, 20/23, Hotsorn, 
Telephone: 2619 Holborn. 


Manchester Office: 55, Cross STREET. AMMONIA Makers 


CHANCE AND 





MMONIA Waste Liquor Disposal. 
Purification Plant. 
Results Guaranteed. No Working Costs. 
JoHN RapciirFe AND Co., Chemists and Engineers, 
Palace Chambers, WEsTMINSTER, 8.W. 





Worcs. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 





yeeemcaaannel prepared for Sulphate of 


Works: OtpBuRY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 
Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 


Telegrams: “CHEMICALS, OLDBURY.” 


with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, LTD. 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C, Works: SILVERTOWN. 
Telegrams: “ HyDROCHLORIC, FEN. Lonpon.” 
Telephone: 1588 AVENUE (8 lines). 


ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
— GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone: 
2336 HOLBORN. 








by 
HUNT, LIMITED. 


Telegrams : 
"* DacoLicHT Lonpon.”’ 








